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CHAPTER  I 

LONDON    TERRACE 

"Nobody  home!"  a  shrill  scream  came  up  from  the 
area-way.  The  visitor  with  his  finger  on  the  door  bell, 
turned  abruptly.  "Don't  you  hear  me?"  the  voice  from 
below  rose  almost  to  a  wail. 

The  man  set  down  his  traveling  bag,  descended  two 
steps  and  peering  over  the  black  iron  hand  rail,  encoun- 
tered the  gargoyled  visage  of  a  woman  staring  out  from 
the  imprisoned  window  of  her  basement  domain.  There 
were  geraniums  in  a  green  box  behind  the  window's  bars, 
red  and  scarlet,  with  thick  velvety  leaves  yellowing  slightly 
at  their  edges. 

"Hello !"  the  visitor  said  with  a  whimsical  smile.  "Ro- 
mer  Rivers?  He  lives  here?"  His  voice  was  high  and 
ridiculously  ineffective  in  contrast  to  the  tall,  spare  man 
that  looked  down  so  sure,  yet  with  amusement  in  his 
eyes. 

"He's  out.     What  you  want?"  the  female  challenged. 

"I  want  to  get  in,"  the  man  commanded  gently;  "come 
along,  open  the  door." 

The  face  behind  the  bars  pressed  forward;  the  eyes, 
snapping  points  in  a  wrinkled  visage,  peered  with  a  new 
interest  at  the  intruder.  With  a  swift  glance  that  rapidly 
spread  into  a  grinning  smile  she  caught  and  rightly  esti- 
mated the  foreign  cut  of  the  man's  clothes,  the  French 

shoes,  the  hat. 
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"Mon  dieu!"  she  screamed.  "C'est  Monsieur  Carroll! 
One  min-ute !  I  come !  But — why  didn't  you  say?"  The 
face  disappeared  and  after  a  decent  interval  emerged  in- 
corporate through  the  area  door. 

"The  Maitre  Rivers  is  engaged,"  the  woman  confided 
knowingly.  "He  cannot  be  disturbed,"  she  added  with  an 
intimately  imparting  look  in  the  tail  of  her  eye. 

"Indeed?"  Carroll  smiled. 

"A  lady !"  the  woman  whispered  with  a  wicked  leer. 

"A  lady !"  the  man  repeated. 

"A  dear  friend,"  the  old  vixen  cooed. 

Carroll  fixed  a  stern  eye  upon  her  and  broke  into  a  high 
piping  laugh. 

"I  shall  go  in  at  once,"  he  said.  "My  bag  is  here  on  the 
step.     I  leave  that  to  you."     But  he  lingered. 

"Monsieur  has  been  expected,"  the  old  voice  was  now 
placating.  "A  week  since,  two  trunks  and  three  crates  and 
a  heavy  box  arrive.  They  are  within.  Perhaps  Monsieur 
will  come  and  see?"  She  jerked  her  head  backward  in- 
dicating the  region  from  which  she  had  emerged.  "The 
Maitre  Rivers  was  distrait,"  she  rattled  on.  "He  met 
the  France.  He  waited  about  all  afternoon.  He  had  me 
hanging  on  the  front  door.  But  you  came  not.  No  word, 
no  telegram.     We  wondered;  at  last  we  gave  you  up." 

"Yes !"  the  man  said  dreamily.  "I  missed  the  France, 
but  I  caught  the  next  boat."  He  turned  his  back  on  the 
woman  and  gazed  with  a  satisfied  air  about  him.  Across 
the  street  stretched  the  invariable  row  of  flat- fronted 
brownstone  houses,  crowding  the  sidewalk  with  their 
sheer  monotonous  fagades,  varying  from  one  another  only 
in  the  detail  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  doorways,  or  the 
number  of  their  stories ;  three  or  four,  that  rose  to  the 
dingy  cornices.    Old  New  York,  slowly  mellowing. 

Carroll's  smile,  however,  was  not  for  their  homely 
familiarity — he  in  no  way  despised  it ;  but  for  the  singular 
circumstance  that  his  home  was  not  to  be  in  one  of  them. 
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This  house,  Romer  Rivers'  house,  and  the  two  or  three 
on  either  side  of  it  were  different,  wonderfully  different. 
Set  back  from  the  street  they  were  and  separated  from 
it,  first  by  a  fence  of  black  iron,  then  by  little  yards  where 
grass  grew — real  grass.  The  houses  themselves  were  dig- 
nified; tall  columns  cast  shadows  across  their  old  bricks, 
porticos  set  into  relief  their  recessed  entrances.  From 
gate  to  doorway,  stone  flagged  walks  made  them  indi- 
vidual, homelike. 

Carroll  looked  at  the  mangy  grass,  the  cracked  stones, 
caressingly.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  was  sprinkling  that 
lawn  in  the  early  morning  hours  to  coax  the  green  back 
in  the  grasses. 

"London  Terrace,"  he  said  aloud.  "Nice  old  houses ! 
I  always  wanted  to  live  here.  Knew  somebody  once  that 
did."  He  paused  to  search  his  memory:  "Coffyn,"  he 
pounced  on  the  recollection.  "Old  Royal  Coffyn  down  at 
the  end  of  the  row:  a  critic  or  something;  collected  terra 
cotta  figurines ;  probably  dead  now." 

"Meestair  Coffyn?"  the  woman  shrilled,  "he  is  not 
dead.  He  lives  two  doors,"  she  flung  an  expressive  arm 
in  the  direction. 

"Alive,  eh?"  Carroll  laughed,  "Jo^^y  <^W  humbug, 
Coffyn !"  and  as  though  he  had  suddenly  awakened  from 
his  reverie  to  definite  purpose,  he  turned  without  another 
word,  mounted  the  two  steps  to  the  portal,  seized  the 
shining  brass  knob  and  passed  through. 

"Sacre  nom !"  followed  him  into  the  quiet  empty  hall. 
It  was  cool  in  contrast  to  the  outside  pavements  blistered 
by  the  early  September  sun,  cool  with  the  soft  air  of  high 
old  ceilings  and  dark  recesses.  On  the  right  a  richly 
paneled  door  was  tight  shut;  a  sweeping  stair,  mahogany 
railed,  and  with  worn  velvet  treads,  rose  before  him,  swept 
under  a  stucco  ceiling  arch,  richly  ornamented  with 
sportive  cupids,  into  dim  dark  heights  beyond. 

Carroll  stood  for  a  moment  attuning  his  eyes  to  the 
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shadows;  then  began  to  mount  the  stair.  Each  footfall 
carried  him  back  to  old  familiarity.  His  hand  on  the 
rail  touched  memories;  not  of  this  place,  not  of  this 
house,  not  of  these  stairs;  but  of  old  loved  circumstance 
in  similar  halls;  days  of  hapless  living,  hours  of  folly 
snatched  from  dreary  struggling;  in  that  long  ago  till 
now  almost  forgotten;  he  with  his  paints  and  brushes — 
Romer  with  pad  and  pencil.  But  always  up,  up,  up,  they 
climbed,  many  flights  of  stairs. 

"Thespia?"  the  vision  came  to  him  of  a  drooping  girl 
with  tawny  hair  and  yellow  eyes,  so  soft,  so  tender,  such 
red  lips.  And  the  dainty  little  thing,  the  white  rose  bud 
with  round  blue  eyes:  what  was  her  name?  He  had 
painted  her. 

Carroll  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  arrested  by 
the  drone  of  a  man's  voice.  It  came  clearly,  not  out  of 
the  dreamy  past,  but  in  the  vital  present;  the  deep  rich 
tones  that  he  knew  so  well.  Romer  Rivers'  voice,  rising, 
falling,  in  resonant,  vibrant  cadences. 

*'The  street  of  my  beloved,  it  was  there 
I  lost  my  friend;  0  perilous  thoroughfare. 
Most  dangerous  is  my  beloved's  street 
And  most  detaining  to  the  robe  of  man. 
In  the  beloved's  street  I  lost  my  Jieart." 

As  the  voice  stopped  v^th  the  stanza,  Carroll  peered 
through  the  doorway  into  the  room.  The  slanting  after- 
noon sun  just  reached  through  the  window  and  stretched 
a  final  orange-yellow  streak  across  the  floor.  Silhouetted 
against  the  light  were  two  figures ;  a  man  in  a  deep  chair 
with  a  book  half  open  on  his  knee;  a  girl  on  a  mammoth 
cushion  at  his  feet,  a  great  oriental  cushion  from  some 
Persian  divan.  It  Hwarfed  the  girl  though  she  lay  curled 
up  on  it  like  a  cat.  In  a  silken  indolent  voice  she  said 
presently : 
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"Go  on,  Romer !" 

"Old  Hafiz,  eh?"  Carroll  called,  stepping  into  the  room. 

Romer's  eyes  swept  the  tall,  loose  figure  standing  on 
his  threshold  in  surprise.  Then  came  recognition  and 
hard  on  its  heels  that  genuine  flash  of  joy  that  in  a  man's 
face  is  unmistakable. 

"Val!"  he  cried.  His  book  fell  to  the  floor;  he  was 
out  of  his  chair  and  across  the  room,  both  hands  out- 
stretched in  welcome. 

"I  don't  intrude  ?"  Carroll  asked  in  his  whimsical  high- 
pitched  voice. 

"Intrude !"  Romer  scoffed  as  their  hands  met  and  held 
fast.  "Intrude?  My  house,  my  purse,  my — "  he  paused 
to  wave  an  all-inclusive  offering  that  extended  finally  to 
the  great  cushion  where  the  girl  lay  idly  watching  them. 
"Helen,"  he  continued,  "come,  sweet  one,  and  meet  a 
man  among  men :  Valentine  Carroll,  my  cousin.  A 
painter,  my  dear,  of  no  mean  fame;  a  lover  of  beauty, 
in  spirit,  in  art  and  in  woman."  He  laid  his  hand  on 
Val's  shoulder,  smiled  knowingly  up  into  his  cousin's 
gray  eyes,  gave  his  arm  an  intimate  squeeze  and  added 
tenderly : 

"  'Helen  of  Troy,'  old  man,  a  dear  little  girl  of  whom 
I  am  very,  very  fond — " 

"Must  I  get  up?    I'm  comfy,  Romer,"  Helen  yawned. 

Val  turned  to  the  girl,  made  an  odd  deep  bow,  and 
repeated  slowly: 

""  'It  may  not  he  the  truest  Love, 
Ah,  hut  it  is  the  newest  Love.'  " 

The  girl  laughed: 

"What  does  he  mean?  The  Old  One!"  she  asked 
languidly. 

"Old  One?"  Romer  repeated,  "Old  One?  Old  in  af- 
fection, old  in  wisdom,  old  in  experience  if  you  will.    Ah, 
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Val !  Thy  sins  have  found  thee  out.  But  draw  a  chair. 
Angele  shall  bring  a  glass  of  wine,  to  drink  to  old  times." 

"Angele!  eh?"  Val  laughed.  "I  met  her  below.  A 
rare  old  bird  of  Notre  Dame!" 

"A  jewel,"  Romer  agreed.  "You  surely  remember 
Vennerley?  Angele  fed  him;  she  mothered  him;  she 
protected  him  when  that  woman  he  had  married  found  him 
out.  Angele  held  her  at  bay  while  he  got  out  by  the  fire 
escape.  Poor  devil,  he  was  just  catching  on,  too.  Ah, 
well !  He  left  me  Angele.  May  her  shadow  never  grow 
less.     Such  an  omelet!    By  the  way,  have  you  lunched?" 

"I  think  so,"  Val  nodded.  He  had  stretched  himself 
out  full  length  on  a  convenient  sofa,  lighted  his  pipe  and 
was  surveying  Romer's  room.  It  was  a  big  room,  the 
width  of  the  house,  except  for  the  narrow  stair  hall,  and 
long,  very  long — stretching  from  the  front  windows  away 
to  the  rear  where  a  closed  doorway  ended  it  in  shadows. 
The  walls  were  high,  and  covered  with  heterogeneous 
objects.  Great  animals'  heads  looked  down  from  their 
lofty  stations.  Swords,  guns  and  a  vast  assortment  of 
weapons  found  security  in  odd  grouping  between  them; 
cabinets  and  bookcases  ranged  the  spaces  beneath, 
crammed  with  volumes  of  all  sizes.  Vases,  pottery  of  the 
far  east,  bronze  and  ebony  figures,  a  conglomerate  of 
oriental  objects  cluttered  every  resting  place. 

Over  the  mantel  a  great  dark  Buddha  sat  in  impene- 
trable mystery,  calm,  serene. 

"Lunch?"  Carroll  repeated  finally.  "Oh,  yes,  indeed, 
I  lunched  sumptuously,  at  the  Plaza  with  Mrs.  Cactys, 
a  lady  I  met  on  shipboard.  Pm  going  to  paint  her 
portrait." 

"Paint  me.  Old  One,"  the  girl  spoke  lazily  from  her 
cushion. 

"You?  Why  not?"  Val  laughed.  "Get  up  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  you." 

Slowly  she  uncurled  herself,  stretched  like  a  panther, 
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and  slid  off  the  cushion  to  the  floor.  Romer  smiled  with 
the  look  of  satisfaction.  Tall,  full  modeled,  very  fair, 
she  moved  away  from  them  into  the  light.  Then  half 
turned  and  stood  questioning.  Her  profile  was  sharp 
cut,  the  forehead  broad  and  not  too  high,  the  curve  of 
the  cheek  was  without  flaw,  the  mouth  full,  but  not 
petulant,  the  chin  a  trifle  long,  the  eyelids  languorous. 

"Diana!"  Val  exclaimed.  "Superb,  Romer!  Come  to- 
ward me,  Helen." 

The  girl  gave  a  tiny  yawn  and  walked  up  to  him.  She 
held  out  her  hand  momentarily  and  then  rested  it  on 
his  forehead. 

"Funny  Old  One,"  she  said  with  the  naivete  of  a 
child.    "What  shall  I  do  now?" 

"We'll  think  about  that,"  Val  laughed.  Then  she 
turned  back  toward  Romer,  and  seated  herself  carelessly 
on  the  broad  arm  of  his  chair,  Romer  took  her  hand 
and  caressed  it. 

"Where  can  I  find  a  studio?"  Val  asked  after  a  long 
interval.    "Near  by  preferably." 

"Downstairs,"  Romer  replied.  "I  don't  use  the  first 
floor  at  all.  This  is  my  study."  He  swept  his  free  arm 
to  include  the  big  bizarre  room.  "My  sanctum.  We 
dine  at  that  table  by  the  window.  I  have  a  dainty  little 
room  for  my  guests  adjoining.  Back  there" — he  indi- 
cated the  shadowy  door  at  the  far  end.  Helen  just 
flushed  a  trifle,  so  slightly  that  Carroll  barely  perceived 
it.  "Upstairs,"  Romer  continued,  "I  live.  Three  bed- 
rooms and  a  bath.  You  shall  have  your  choice  of  the 
remaining  two." 

"Sumptuous!"  Val  exclaimed. 

"Spartan  simplicity,"  Romer  corrected,  "a  cot,  a  bureau 
and  a  chair  or  two.  What  more  does  a  man  want  ?  Down- 
stairs, the  back  room  will  make  an  excellent  studio  for 
you.  Three  big  north  windows.  An  artist  had  it.  He 
slept  in  the  front — a  stuffy  place." 
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"Just  so,"  Val  admitted,  "but  too  dear  for  me,  I  fear — " 

"A  trifle!"  Romer  deprecated  with  a  lordly  smile.  "I 
was  sorry  to  lose  him,  but  your  coming  makes  everything 
right  again."    But  Val  was  barely  listening. 

"Hold  on,"  he  shouted  suddenly  and  sat  bolt  upright, 
his  pipe  ricochetting  across  the  floor.  "It's  all  right — 
I  forgot  Mrs.  Cactys !" 

Romer  pricked  up  his  ears.  "The  lady  of  the  por- 
trait, and  the  luncheon?"  he  asked  smoothly. 

"The  same !"  Val  cried  in  delight,  "the  very  same : 
motherly,  past  fifty,  domineering,  but  a  fine  old  girl,  a 
woman  to  cultivate  and  to  use  well.  You  must  meet  her, 
Romer." 

"A  woman  of  means,  then?"  Romer  suggested. 

"Rich!"  Val  laughed.  "She  admits  that  Ed  is  rich. 
That's  Cactys,  her  husband.  She  ordered  the  pvortrait 
as  you  would  a  hundred  cigarettes,  never  asked  the  price," 
Val  chuckled.  "When  I  mentioned  twenty-five  hundred, 
she  merely  answered,  'Of  course.'  I  was  thinking  in 
francs.     She  means  dollars.     Nom  du  pipe!" 

"Ah!"  Romer  murmured  felicitously.  "That's  settled 
then :  though,  of  course,  between  me  and  thee,  Old  One, 
the  question  is  not  one  of  money." 

"It  makes  the  mare  go,"  Val  said,  his  mind  turning 
now  to  a  new  angle.  He  lay  back  contentedly,  curling 
smoke  rings  toward  the  ceiling,  while  Romer,  his  eyes 
plumbing  the  far  distances,  stroked  Helen's  arm  in  a 
long  unregarded  silence. 

"Funny  men,  you  two,"  she  broke  into  the  reverie. 
"The  Old  One  just  walks  in  here,  you  say  a  word  or 
two  and  settle  down  side  by  side  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives.     But  somehow,  I  don't  mind  him,  Romer." 

Val  smiled,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  Helen  suddenly 
lean  forward,  a  sharp  line  between  her  eyes : 

"Who  is  that  Mrs.  Cactys?"  she  snapped.  "Romer, 
you're  thinking  about  her." 
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"I  was,  dear  child,"  Romer  admitted  absently.  "She 
seems  to  be  a  divinity  destined  to  solve  more  problems 
than  one." 

"I  knew  it,"  Helen  sulked.     "Why?" 

"Who  knows,"  he  answered  with  a  mysterious  look 
in  his  eyes.  "But  I  feel  that  it  is  so.  The  same  in- 
tuition coming  to  you,  my  dear,  confirms  me." 

"I'm  going  to  hate  that  woman,"  Helen  said,  but  her 
voice  was  lacking  wholly  in  conviction.  "Oh,  well,"  she 
settled  back  against  his  shoulder,  "maybe  not  that.  She's 
old." 

Romer  stirred  and  with  both  hands  rubbed  his  eyes, 
as  though  to  sweep  clear  his  vision : 

"One  night  in  Uganda,"  Romer  began,  "an  old  man, 
a  native,  came  into  my  camp;  and  the  instant  I  laid  my 
eyes  on  him,  I  knew  that  he  had  a  vital  message  for  me. 
He  spoke  a  strange  tongue;  my  guides  could  not  under- 
stand him,  though  one,  a  Sudanese,  spoke  a  dozen  dia- 
lects. I  was  then,  as  I  believed,  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
discovery — the  crowning  triumph  of  my  young  career, 

"For  months  I  had  been  following  and  tracing  to  their 
sources  a  score  of  tiny  streams  that  fed  the  great  White 
Nile.  I  had  fought  my  way  over,  and  studied  a  wide 
terrain.  I  had  formed  a  theory — I  had  made  elaborate 
notes  to  substantiate  it.  I  was  cocksure,  that  Speke, 
Speke,  the  great  discoverer,  was  wrong;  that  Victoria 
Nyanza  was  not  the  Nile's  true  source,  but  that  those 
little  streams  coming  down  from  the  south  and  west — " 
Romer  paused,  and  a  smile  of  benevolent  patronage  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"What  about  the  old  man,  Romer?  What  did  he 
want?"  Helen  interrupted. 

"I  was  coming  to  that,  my  dear.  As  I  said,  we  could 
not  make  him  out.  He  seemed  friendly.  He  would  come 
up  and  touch  me;  then  walk  off  motioning  me  to  fol- 
low.   He  did  it  a  half  dozen  times.     Something  told  me 
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to  go;  and  I  did.  He  took  me  two  days'  journey,  up 
into  those  hills.  On  the  second  morning,  just  as  the  sun 
was  coming  up,  I  had  a  view  that  stunned  me.  The 
whole  great  valley  spread  out  like  a  giant  map.  The 
Queen's  lake  lay  in  its  lap — feeding  itself  from  the  little 
streams  south  and  west.  In  a  flash  I  saw  my  folly;  the 
old  man  had  opened  my  eyes.  Fool  that  I  was,  I  made 
myself  believe  what  I  wanted  to  believe:  that  /,  Romer 
Rivers,  had  discovered  the  true  source  of  the  Nile." 

The  girl  laughed.  "How  could  the  old  man  know, 
Romer?     It's  absurd,"  she  said. 

"He  didn't,"  Romer  smiled.  "He  was  the  instrument 
of  my  guardian  angel.  He  was  in  fact  only  a  messenger 
from  an  aged  tribal  chief  who  had  heard  of  my  expedi- 
tion, and  wanted  me  to  come  and  be  his  guest.  A  wonder- 
ful old  man,  too !  He  knew  Stanley.  I  give  a  chapter 
to  him  in  my  second  book." 

Helen  stretched  her  arms  and  yawned. 

"And  I  suppose  this  old  Cactys  woman  is  another  mes- 
senger. 'Phone  for  a  taxi,  Romer  dear.  I  have  to  be 
at  the  theater  at  seven.  Max  is  getting  awfully  stuffy 
when  we  are  late." 

Romer  rose  and  picked  up  his  telephone.  Helen  dis- 
appeared into  the  room  beyond,  through  the  shadowy 
doorway. 

"What  about  dinner,  old  man?"  Romer  turned  finally 
to  his  cousin.  "I  shan't  be  gone  an  hour.  You  will  wait 
for  me?    We'll  go  somewhere  later — the  Coq  d'Argent." 

"I'll  have  a  look  at  that  studio,"  Val  puffed  at  his 
pipe  thoughtfully.  "Pretty  girl — Helen.  Any  time  will 
do  for  dinner." 

"Sweet  child,  she  adores  me,"  Romer  confided. 

Val  lay  listlessly  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and  felt 
a  sense  of  easy  drifting  as  the  door  closed  on  the  depart- 
ing couple  and  the  slap,  slap  of  Angele's  slippered  feet 
carried  her  too  off  to  her  basement  domain  below. 


CHAPTER  II 

AT  THE  COQ  d'aRGENT 

"Coq  d' Argent,  eh?"  Carroll  said  appraisingly,  as  he 
glanced  about  the  crowded  room.  "A  French  restaurant 
in  an  old  English  setting.  Very  nice  though — the  beams 
look  old;  trestled  tables  too,"  his  hand  caressed  the  smooth 
plain  boards  of  the  table  top. 

But  Romer  was  far  too  busy  bowing  right  and  left, 
to  heed  his  cousin's  criticism. 

"Ah,  Jacques  !"  he  said.  "To-night  we  must  have  your 
best.  My  cousin,  Valentine  Carroll,  the  painter,  you  know, 
has  just  returned  from  Paris.     What  do  you  suggest?" 

Val  looked  at  the  little  man  standing  in  obsequious 
dignity  at  the  table's  edge,  and  might  easily  have  burst 
out  laughing.  Jacques  was  a  midget  with  an  enormous 
head,  a  face  Italian  in  feature,  Italian  in  shape,  Italian 
in  coloring  and,  capped  by  an  obvious  toupee;  but  when 
he  spoke  it  was  in  pure  Parisian  French — 

"Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Carroll,"  he  bowed,  "I  am  afraid 
there  is  little  I  can  do,  still  one  can  but  try.  Poulette 
en  casserole?  asparagus  Ronsard?  no  soup.  Monsieur 
Rivers  never  takes  a  soup  nor  an  hors  d'oeuvre — Pom 
d' Argent,  or  Anna? — d' Argent — "  he  nodded,  writing  in 
lightning  characters  on  a  small  slip  of  cardboard  that 
he  held  in  his  hand.  "And  the  wine?  Ah,  Monseiur, 
I  can  do  little  enough  in  the  matter  of  wine :  a  fair  Cham- 
bertin,  say?" 

"Wine?"  Val  laughed,  "a  fair  Chambertin?  What 
about  this  prohibition?    Any  wine,  beau  gar^on." 

Jacques'  eyes  snapped. 
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"Monsieur  will  have  his  little  joke,"  he  chuckled. 
"Wheesky,  wheesky,  New  York  is  floating  in  wheesky. 
But  a  vintage  wine?  One  is  fortunate  to  find  fifty  bot- 
tles at  a  price — "  Jacques  bowed  again,  spun  around  on 
his  heel  and  tapping  a  rat-tat-tat  on  the  card  in  his  hand 
with  his  pencil,  raised  a  commanding  finger  to  a  flying 
waiter.  The  waiter  stopped  abruptly,  performing  a 
miraculous  balance  with  a  heavily  laden  tray;  he  poised 
just  long  enough  to  hear  Jacques'  flow  of  instruction, 
bobbed  his  head,  and  rushed  on. 

Val  had  watched  the  performance  with  intense  delight. 

"Your  Jacques  is  a  master  in  discipline,"  he  piped, 
"and  that  waiter,  an  acrobat." 

Romer  smiled;  but  Val  saw  quickly  that  his  remark 
had  not  occasioned  the  smile;  and  turned  to  find  two 
velvety  black  eyes  and  a  pair  of  red  lips  pouting  prettily 
at  him. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  knowingly. 

"A  lovely  creature,"  Romer  mused.  "I  must  know  her 
better.     But  another  time." 

"Time  cannot  change  nor  custom  stale,  eh?"  Val  re- 
joined. 

"My  foible,"  Romer  admitted,  and  turned  his  broad 
white  hands  upward  on  the  table.  "It's  a  long  stretch 
though,  old  fellow,  to  the  days  when  we  dined  together, 
and  far  more  frugally." 

"I've  forgotten  the  food  but  not  the  days,"  Val  agreed, 
"You  must  have  grown  rich  as  well  as  famous,  Romer." 

"Far  from  it,"  Romer  denied.  "Not  that  I  haven't 
prospered.  But  a  man  in  my  position  has  many  calls. 
My  house — my  occasional  entertainment,  my  travels.  The 
war,  of  course,  was  a  serious  interruption." 

"Hm!"  Val  commented.     "It  was." 

"More  serious  than  I  dare  think,"  Romer  continued 
earnestly.  "My  Amazon  book  was  a  flat  failure.  Tarle- 
ton,  my  publisher,   was  entirely  to  blame.      He  would 
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have  the  book.  I  was  for  a  series  of  articles.  He  did 
advance  me  something — but" — Romer  paused —  "I  was 
bitterly  disappointed." 

"That  happens,"  Carroll  agreed.  "But  it's  a  long  time 
since  you  were  in  Brazil,  Romer." 

"Before  the  war,  of  course,"  Romer  admitted.  "I 
came  out,  in  Chile  at  Christmas  of  '14.  Ugh!  Gallipoli 
and  Mesopotamia  were  nothing  after  those  two  terrible 
years  in  the  jungle.    But  enough.    What  are  your  plans  ?" 

"Mrs.  Cactys  to  begin  with,"  Val  smiled — "after  that 
— it  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  I've  a  few  little  things 
that  may  sell." 

"Ah,  yes,  Mrs.  Cactys !"  Romer  repeated.  "Twenty- 
five  hundred,  did  you  say?" 

"How  far  will  that  carry  us?"  Val  replied. 

"Dear  old  chap!"  Romer  cried,  rubbing  his  hands  com- 
fortably, "the  same  old  comrade.  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  your  coming  is  a  godsend.  I  spoke  of  Tarleton, 
my  publisher.  He  was  very  cool  when  I  approached  him 
last  week  in  reference  to  a  something  I  have  in  mind.  He 
intimated — "     Romer  hesitated. 

"They  do,"  Val  supplied.  "Who's  the  old  Johnny 
over  there  staring  at  us?    Familiar  somehow!" 

Romer  followed  Val's  eyes  to  a  distant  table  where 
a  handsome  white-bearded  old  gentleman  was  sitting  with 
two  cronies  equally  venerable. 

"Coffyn,"  he  said.  "Royal  Coffyn,  the  critic;  and 
by  the  way  he's  a  neighbor  of  ours."  Romer  bowed  with 
no  small  dignity  as  the  old  gentleman  looked  again  in 
their  direction.  "I  make  it  a  point  to  be  courteous  to 
him,"  he  said.  "He  can  do  me  a  good  turn  from  time 
to  time.  He  has  access  to  the  best  reviews.  A  fine  mind 
— a  treasure  house  of  reminiscences.  He  knows  every- 
body— of  consequence,  of  course." 

"Tolly  old  humbug,  Coffyn,"  Val  laughed.  "I  remem- 
ber him.    A  cavalier  for  manners,  old  school.     By  Jove, 
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Romer !  he's  the  chap  that  gave  you  your  start.  You  do 
owe  him  something.  Sunday  Supplement?  Used  to 
buy  your  Houseboat  on  the  Mississippi  stuff.  Or  was 
it  a  canoe?" 

"He  was  my  first  publisher,"  Romer  tried  to  find  it 
amusing  to  admit.  "Of  course,  my  letters  to  his  paper, 
my  letters  of  the  first  Nile  expedition  more  than  repaid 
him.     Ah,  Jacques! — " 

The  proprietor  of  the  Coq  d' Argent  was  bowing  and 
beaming  again,  this  time  over  an  uncovered  casserole,  his 
face  just  visible  behind  the  cloud  of  rising  steam. 

"Le  poulet,"  he  murmured,  placing  the  dish  in  front 
of  Romer  with  a  deftness  and  flourish  in  bewildering  com- 
bination. "The  asparagus,  Monsieur  Carroll,  exactly  as 
in  the  Cafe  Ronsard  in  Paris.  The  glasses,  gar(;on." 
Carefully  Jacques  took  and  then  wiped  the  two  slender- 
stemmed  glasses,  examined  them  against  the  light,  set 
them  precisely — and  taking  a  long  green  bottle  that  bore 
no  hint  of  a  label,  slowly  poured  forth  a  rich  dark  liquid 
that  stained  the  glasses  like  pigeons'  blood. 

"Ha!"  Val  smacked  his  lips.  "Le  bouquet.  Monsieur 
Jacques,  exquis !" 

Romer  raised  his  glass  thoughtfully.  He  allowed  a 
full  moment  before  he  touched  it  with  his  lips.  "Mais 
c'est  bon,"  he  exclaimed  for  Jacques'  gratification,  as  the 
man  bowed  and  smiled  and  turned  away.  Romer  set 
the  glass  down  definitely. 

"This  Mrs.  Cactys,"  he  reverted.  "Do  you  begin  the 
portrait  soon?" 

Val  looked  up  quickly.  "Oh,  any  time,"  he  said. 
"She'll  let  me  know  when  she's  ready.  But  I've  a  nest 
egg,  old  man,  my  little  patrimony,  you  know.  I  can  let 
you  have  five  hundred  now." 

"How  like  you!"  Romer  sighed.  "But  I  was  thinking 
of  the  lady.  I  have  a  curiosity  about  her.  Is  she — ah — 
a  New  Yorker?" 
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"Mrs.  Cactys  a  New  Yorker?"  Val  laughed.  "Wait  till 
you  see  her.  Out  of  the  Golden  West  like  us,"  he  added. 
"But  there  isn't  much  California  left  in  you  and  me,  is 
there?" 

"I  shudder  at  the  memory,"  Romer  remarked. 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man!"  Val  said  quickly.  "I  had  for- 
gotten. Clean  forgotten.  Funny,  too.  I  saw  Ethel 
not  so  many  years  ago.    I  rather  liked  her." 

"You  should  have  married  her!"  Romer  retorted.  "Yes, 
Jacques?" 

The  little  man  had  stopped  in  passing  to  cast  an  ap- 
praising eye  on  the  progress  of  the  meal. 

"Mr.  Coffyn,"  Jacques  apologized,  "will  take  his  cof- 
fee with  you,  he  says.     Everything  is  quite  right?" 

"Charmed,"  Romer  acquiesced.  "My  compliments  to 
Mr.  Coffyn.    And  Jacques,  some  Benedictine?" 

"Three  bottles  remain,"  the  man  admitted,  "of  the 
old  bin.     Of  course  I  have  a  so-called — " 

"The  old  bin,  Jacques !"  Val  broke  in.  "And  tag  the 
others  with  my  name.  Benedictine  and  asparagus  Ron- 
sard,  as  long  as  they  last." 

"Monsieur  does  me  honor,"  Jacques  was  radiant. 
"Will  there  be  a  dessert?" 

"Dessert?  After  a  while,"  Val  replied,  lifting  a  long 
thin  green-tipped  stalk  from  the  shrimp  pink  sauce. 
"After  a  while,  man." 

"Your  coffee  shall  be  pure  Java,"  Jacques  exclaimed 
joyfully,  and  was  gone. 

"Coffyn,  as  I  remarked,"  Romer  said  pointedly,  "is  a 
critic,  of  art  as  well  as  of  men  and  letters.  He  may  be 
of  use  to  you." 

"I  hope  so,"  Val  agreed.  "But,  by  Jove,  Mrs.  Cactys 
is  the  press  agent.  She  had  a  flock  of  reporters  around 
her  at  the  dock,  and  after  she'd  finished  with  them,  they 
had  my  pedigree  from  A  to  Izzard.  I  wonder  how  much 
they'll  swallow.     She  fair  dosed  them." 
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"Indeed!"  Romer's  eyebrows  lifted.  "So  she's  known 
to  the  press?    You  interest  me,  Encore." 

"I  could  never  do  her  justice,"  Val  laughed,  "except 
on  canvas.    There's  a  portrait  in  that  woman,  you'll  see." 

At  that  juncture  came  the  Java;  and  following  it,  as 
though  he  had  waited  sedulously  his  cue,  came  Mr.  Coffyn. 
Val  watched  his  approach  as  he  made  a  courtly  progress 
across  the  room,  stopping  for  a  word  at  a  table  here  and 
there,  but  never  diverging  nor  allowing  himself  to  be 
detained. 

He  was  a  noble  old  man,  carrying  the  manners  of  a 
past  generation,  and  a  certain  cachet  of  its  bygone  social 
aristocracy.  Indeed  few  New  Yorkers  could  trace  a  finer 
lineage,  but  dwindled  fortune,  never  really  ample,  had 
effaced  his  presence  from  among  his  peers.  Thus  Royal 
Coffyn  had  made  his  adaptation  to  life  in  the  world  of 
art  and  letters,  with  no  real  creative  gifts  to  offer,  but 
with  a  rare  personality,  exquisite  old-fashioned  charm,  a 
fine  classical  education,  to  which  he  had  added  real  cul- 
ture and  finally  wisdom. 

"Good  evening,  Romer,"  he  greeted  his  neighbor.  "I 
shall  take  my  coffee  with  you,  if  it  is  entirely  agreeable." 

Romer  responded  with  an  equal  grace.  He  rose  from 
the  table  and  himself  drew  out  Mr.  Coffyn's  chair.  His 
short,  vigorous  body  and  dark  face  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  spiritual  quality  in  the  older  man.  Val  smiled. 
He  caught  that  contrast  as  well  as  Romer's  subtle  imita- 
tion of  Mr.  Coffyn's  bearing. 

"A  privilege  that  I  enjoy  too  rarely,"  Romer  replied. 
"You  know  my  cousin,  Val  Carroll?  He's  just  come 
from  France  with  a  Salon  Award." 

"I  can't  feel  that  I  need  an  introduction,"  the  old  gentle- 
man's bright  blue  eyes  twinkled.  "I  remember  him  well. 
Ten,  twelve  years  ago,  was  it?  His  long  arms  and  longer 
legs  always  fascinated  me.  But,"  he  added,  "my  recol- 
lection has  been  lately  refreshed.     I  have  heard  very  high 
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praise  of  the  Mussolini  portrait.  Extravagant,  I  may- 
say." 

Val  looked  sharply  at  the  old  gentleman. 

"The  portraits  were  never  shown  publicly,"  he  said. 
"Who  told  you  about  them  ?"  But  without  waiting  for  a 
reply  he  went  on  reminiscently.  "A  tremendous  face, 
Mussolini,  compelling!  A  terrific  lot  of  something  com- 
pressed behind  those  eyes." 

"Ah !"  Mr.  Coff}Ti  responded.  "Two  portraits  did 
you  say?" 

"I've  a  score  of  sketches,"  Val  replied,  "and  a  small 
canvas.    The  larger  one  was  presented." 

"Sketches,  a  score  of  sketches?"  Mr.  Coffyn  seemed 
to  be  pondering  the  subject  in  his  mind.  "I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted  to  see  them  before  you  exhibit,  as,  of  course, 
you  will.  And  your  canvases?"  he  added  adroitly,  "you 
surely  didn't  part  with  all  of  them  before  you  sailed  for 
home?" 

Val  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 

"Part  with  them?  You  exaggerate  my  popularity,  my 
dear  sir.  I  had  no  trouble  at  all  to  keep  a  dozen  or 
more.  I  thought  I  was  lucky  to  sell  six  to  an  English 
dealer  for  £300.  I  had  him  up  and  let  him  choose  what 
he  liked.  Except  the  Mussolini — "  his  voice  trailed  off 
into  a  murmur. 

"Had  you  a  critical  article  in  mind,  Coffyn?"  Romer 
suggested. 

"Something  of  the  kind,"  Mr.  Coffyn  admitted.  "Of 
course  only  if  the  idea  should  meet  with  Carroll's  ap- 
proval. In  anv  event,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  see 
them." 

"Whenever  you  like,"  Val  smiled.  "I  haven't  un- 
packed anything  yet.  Who  was  the  owl-eyed  old  fellow 
you  dined  with?     He  has  an  interesting  face." 

"Owl-eyed!"  Mr.  Coffyn  gasped.  "You  astonish  me." 
He  paused  a  moment  for  recovery.    "But  my  good  friend, 
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it  is  true.  Bobo  does  resemble  an  owl,  both  in  feature 
and  wisdom.  The  owl-eyed  old  fellow  is  the  father  of 
a  Gaelic  poet." 

Val,  however,  did  not  pursue  the  subject  but  raised  his 
glass  of  liqueur  to  his  guest. 

"We  were  speaking,  Bobo  and  I,"  Mr.  Coffyn  took  up 
the  conversation,  "of  your  Amazon  book,  Romer.  I 
have  just  been  reading  it.  The  finest  thing  you  have 
done,  without  question." 

"You  like  it?"  Romer  looked  up  in  surprise.  "It  bored 
me  to  death,  writing  it.  The  trip  was  not  fresh  in  my 
mind.  Tarleton  insisted.  I  shall  never  forgive  him.  It 
was  a  flat  failure  financially.  In  other  respects,  of 
course — "  Romer  set  his  shoulders  primly  and  fingered 
his  eyeglasses,  which  depended  from  his  lapel  buttonhole 
by  a  broad  black  ribbon.  "Never  shall  I  forgive  Tarle- 
ton. The  book  was  not  timely.  It  hurt  me.  He  should 
have  known.    We  have  come  to  a  complete  disagreement." 

"You  surprise  me,"  Mr.  Coffyn  exclaimed  with  a 
penetrating  flash  in  his  old  eyes.  "A  failure?  Finan- 
cially only  I  mean.  Really,  Romer,  I  found  the  book  ab- 
sorbing. Come  in  some  evening.  It  is  long  indeed  since 
you  honored  my  house,  too  long." 

"You  have  never  resumed  those  famous  Sunday  eve- 
nings, since  Mrs.  Coffyn's  death,"  Romer  parried.  "I  felt 
that  I  might  intrude.     I  respected  your  seclusion." 

"Maria  Adorata!"  the  old  gentleman  bowed  his  head. 
"As  you  say,  my  seclusion.  But  over  our  sorrows  the 
wheels  of  the  world  turn  on.  Informally,  Romer,  of 
course,  I  should  enjoy  your  coming." 

The  old  gentleman  moved  a  little  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
He  raised  his  glass,  in  a  silent  pledge,  Val  fancied,  and 
drained  it  quite.    Then  he  replaced  it  meticulously. 

"Would  you  welcome  a  critical  estimate  of  your  paint- 
ings in  advance  of  exhibition?"  he  asked,  raising  his  eyes 
frankly  to  Val's  face.    "I  live  by  such  unconsidered  trifles. 
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It  might  even  be  of  some  small  worth  to  you."  There 
was  just  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  words,  but  not  a  trace 
in  the  tone,  nor  in  the  old  man's  expression. 

"I'd  like  nothing  better,  Coffyn,"  Val  answered  heartily. 
"And  don't  pretend  that  I  don't  realize  what  you're  doing 
for  me.  Nobody  knows  me  over  here.  Come  in  when- 
ever you  like  and  we'll  go  over  the  lot." 


CHAPTER  III 

HELEN   OF   TROY 

"October  can  be  hot,  eh?  but  just  stick  it  out  another 
ten  minutes,  Helen !"  Val  urged,  standing  back  from  his 
easel  with  a  critical  eye.  "Rest  a  minute;  smoke  a  ciga- 
rette." 

"Where's  Romer?"  Helen  stretched  herself  and 
stepped  down  from  the  model's  platform.  "He  said  he'd 
be  here  before  two." 

"Oh!  he'll  be  along,"  Val  answered  regardless. 
"Lunching  somewhere,  probably." 

"With  that  old  Cactys  woman!"  Helen  retorted.  "I 
know  it.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  man,  bowing  and 
scraping  over  her  old  claws.  I  wish  she'd  never  come 
here  at  all.     What  does  he  want  from  her?     Money?" 

"Nonsense!"  Val  looked  up  sharply.  "I'm  painting 
her.  She's  a  fine  subject,  too."  Helen  was  standing  by 
the  window,  her  back  to  him,  looking  out  into  the  back 
yard. 

"I  won't  stand  it,  Old  One.  This  is  our  afternoon, 
Romer's  and  mine.  I  won't;  that's  flat."  She  struck  a 
match  viciously  on  the  box;  broke  it,  and  hurled  her  un- 
lighted  cigarette  on  the  floor. 

"Temper,  eh?"  Val  laughed.  "Come  along  now. 
Another  ten  minutes  and  we'll  call  it  a  day — " 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  like,"  the  girl  rejoined  and  stepped 
petulantly  back  on  the  throne.  She  fell  into  the  exact 
pose  without  a  word  from  Val,  so  easily  that  it  surprised 
him,  and  then  sat  for  a  good  half  hour  with  no  apparent 
effort.  Val  attacked  his  canvas  eagerly  and  was  soon  ut- 
terly absorbed. 

"You  are  a  model,  Helen,"  he  admitted  with  a  long 
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sigh  as  he  finally  laid  aside  his  palette  and  brushes. 
"You're  an  inspiration,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  care  to 
pose  nude?" 

"Nude?"  she  repeated  inattentively.  Then  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  reached  her  consciousness  she  turned  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  cat-like  scrutiny  from  half  angry 
eyes,  "Say!  What  are  you  trying  to  put  over  on  me, 
Old  One  ?  Do  you  think  I'd  let  you  paint  me  naked  and 
show  off  my  body  to  a  lot  of  gaping  men  to  lick  their 
lips  over?     Not  Helen  of  Troy,  Old  One,  guess  again," 

"Oh,  very  well,"  Val  said  quietly,  but  there  was  a  cold 
snap  in  his  eyes.    "You've  got  a  rotten  notion  of  art." 

"Art?"  she  sneered, 

"The  delicate  beauty  of  a  woman's  body  is  a  holy 
thing,"  Carroll  murmured.  He  found  his  pipe,  stuffed 
it  with  tobacco  from  a  can  on  the  window  sill,  stretched 
out  in  a  battered  deck  chair,  and  smoked  with  the  deep 
inhalations  of  a  tired  man  that  has  found  solace. 

"Nude!"  the  word  drifted  across  the  room  to  him 
through  the  tobacco  smoke — "Holy!" 

"Sacred,  is  perhaps  the  better  word,"  he  corrected. 
"The  artist  has  his  own  interpretation  of  these  things. 
Beauty  is  his  religion.  He  regards  it  abstractly,  too. 
Nude  to  him  is  not  naked;  the  bare  body  is  clothed  in 
beauty." 

Helen  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression  in  her 
lovely  eyes.  All  the  sarcasm  was  gone,  an  indolent  curi- 
osity replacing  it.  "I  don't  get  you,  Old  One,"  she  said. 
"You  must  have  loved  women,  some  time." 

"There's  the  man  in  me  besides  the  artist,"  he  admitted 
with  his  whimsical  smile. 

"Nude?"  she  repeated  thoughtfully.  "Clothed  in 
beauty!  You  would  look  at  me  that  way?  Could  you 
do  that?" 

"Here,  yes !"  Val  remarked.  "Somewhere  else  .  .  . 
How  about  your  shoulder  blades?" 
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Helen's  glance  was  pitying. 

"How  do  you  think  I  hold  my  job,  Old  One?  Fm  one 
of  the  highest  paid  show  girls  in  this  little  village.  Shoul- 
der blades  ?    My  back  is  perfect." 

"Good!"  Val  smiled  and  puffed  his  pipe  in  supreme 
satisfaction.  "You  don't  often  find  both,  though,  in  the 
same  woman.  Some  have  beauty  of  face ;  some — ^beauti- 
ful bodies.  Not  many  have  both."  There  was  a  far- 
away look  in  his  eyes,  a  look  as  though  his  words  were 
wanderers  out  of  the  realm  of  his  fancy.  Helen  watched 
him  for  a  moment  more;  then  her  face  relaxed. 

"I'll  do  it,"  she  spoke  the  words  with  a  languid  in- 
dolence as  though  no  disturbing  thought  had  ever  been 
Raised  in  her  mind.  "What  about  that  thing?"  she 
pointed  to  the  canvas  on  the  easel. 

"Oh,  that,"  Val  looked  up  quickly.  "Call  it  experience. 
Put  out  your  foot,  Helen,"  he  added  casually.  "Take 
off  your  shoes  and  stockings."  He  hauled  himself  out  of 
his  chair  and  turned  his  back  on  the  girl. 

Astonished,  she  followed  his  instructions  without  ques- 
tion, sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  throne.  She  was  a 
long  time  about  so  simple  an  operation,  but  finally  she 
turned  to  him  with  smiling  eyes.  "Bring  me  a  cigarette, 
Old  One,"  she  said,  "your  floor  is  dusty." 

"Cigarette?"  he  repeated,  as  though  waking  from  some 
dream.  He  found  a  package,  abstracted  the  article,  struck 
and  held  a  match  for  her  dutifully.  Never  once  did  he 
glance  at  her  bare  feet.  "It  isn't  easy  to  pose  nude,  you 
know."  He  looked  down  at  her  like  a  schoolmaster. 
"You've  got  to  forget  yourself;  sink  your  personality,  be 
unconscious  of  everything  except  the  thought  of  Beauty. 
It's  an  art,  like  acting.  Throw  yourself  completely  into 
the  part.    Could  you  do  that,  do  you  think  ?" 

"Of  course,"  she  replied  simply.  "I  shall  be  clothed 
in  beauty.  I've  thought  it  out.  It's  easy  enough,  Old 
One,  if  you  mean  it."    Daintily  stepping  across  the  floor 
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as  though  she  was  avoiding  puddles  on  a  rainy  day,  Helen 
dropped  indolently  into  the  swaying  canvas  steamer  chair 
that  Val  had  abandoned.  Utterly  unconscious  of  her 
bare  feet  and  legs  she  lay  listlessly  content,  blowing  little 
smoke  spirals  into  dreamland.  Val  hauled  a  three-legged 
stool  out  of  a  corner  and  sat  down  sprawling  out  in 
awkward  comfort. 

"Sunday!"  He  broke  the  silence.  "How  about  Sun- 
day; all  day?  Angele  can  get  us  some  lunch.  By  Jove, 
Helen !"  he  slapped  his  long  thin  leg  excitedly,  "you  shall 
be  clothed  in  beauty ;  or  I'm  a  sign  painter — " 

It  was  at  this  interesting  juncture  that  Romer  opened 
the  studio  door  and  stepped  in,  his  gaze  instantly  riveted 
on  Helen's  bare  knees. 

"A  charming  picture !"  he  said,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

"Oh!  Is  it  you,  Romer?"  the  girl  replied  languidly. 
"Don't  interrupt  us,  dear.  We're  resting.  I've  been  do- 
ing Queen  stuff  for  the  Old  One." 

"A  barefoot  queen,"  Val  laughed.  "Helen  is  a  find, 
old  man :  she  holds  the  pose  like  a  statue.  We're  going 
to  try  a  nude." 

"A  nude !"  Romer's  voice  betrayed  him  just  in  the  rise 
of  its  inflection. 

"Clothed  in  Beauty!"  Helen  amplified. 

The  man's  eyes  held  hers  for  a  moment.  Then  some- 
thing pensive,  poetical,  crept  into  them,  and  into  his  voice 
as  well :  "Helen  of  Troy,"  he  intoned :  "Wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  carried  away  by  Paris :  the  apple  of  discord  for 
warring  nations:  sung  by  the  poets  of  all  time;  Helen: 
Trojan  Helen!" 

Helen  blushed.  "Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that, 
Romer?" 

"Sweet  child,  who  knows,"  he  said,  and  turned  abruptly 
to  Carroll : 

"Your  gracious  patroness,  Mrs.  Cactys,  has  invited 
me  for  a  dinner.    Not  to  dinner,  but  for  a  dinner.    You 
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perceive  the  difference  ?  A  rare  woman,  Old  One,  and  as 
you  say — a  woman  to  use  well."  Then  just  as  abruptly 
he  turned  back  to  Helen:  "Shall  we  go  up,  dear  child? 
Or  are  you  going  to  pose  again?" 

Fires  lighted  in  the  girl's  eyes,  but  her  voice  was  studied 
lassitude : 

"I  don't  think  I'll  come  up  to-day!" 

"As  you  will,"  Romer  acquiesced  at  once.  "I  have 
some  writing  to  do,  notes  of  my  work.  Sadly  I've  been 
neglecting  it."  He  crossed  the  room  to  where  Helen 
lay  in  her  chair;  he  lifted  her  soft  hand  to  his  lips,  he 
looked  into  her  half-averted  eyes,  sighed,  then  turned  and 
left  them. 

Helen  watched  him  go  out  of  the  room,  she  heard 
his  steps  in  the  hall,  then  on  the  stairs.  With  a  bound 
she  seized  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  darted  for  the 
open  door. 

"I'm  coming,  Romer,"  she  called  breathless.  "I  was 
only  teasing." 

The  Old  One  smiled.  He  took  off  his  smock,  found  a 
battered  felt  hat,  lighted  his  pipe  afresh  and  went  out  into 
the  street,  toward  the  river,  the  docks  and  the  infinite 
jumble  of  ships  and  trucks  and  men. 

When  Carroll  returned  at  sunset,  he  found  Romer 
alone,  morose.  He  dropped  into  a  chair,  slid  deep  into 
its  roomy  seat  and  sat  for  a  while  watching  the  light 
fade,  the  afterglow  on  the  translucent  clouds  veer  from 
orange  to  pink  and  finally  dissolve  itself  in  silvery  greens 
and  pale  watery  blue.  Long  periods  of  siesta  were  not 
uncommon  between  these  two  men  whom  life  and  time 
had  seasoned  to  one  another.  Val's  mere  presence,  after  a 
time,  quieted  his  cousin's  mind;  brought  his  thoughts  out 
of  chaos,  and  kindled  a  contemplative  smile  in  his  eyes. 

"Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,"  Romer  tried  to 
be  philosophical  but  his  tone  was  bitter.    "In  this  instance 
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I  might  have  made  it  plural.  Helen  was  in  a  tantrum. 
She  behaved  like  a  child.  I  abominate  petulance — "  He 
paused  and  a  dark  frown  creased  his  forehead.  "But 
that  is  nothing.  Mrs.  Rivers,"  he  said  slowly  and  with 
meticulous  definition,  "Mrs.  Rivers  has  broken  a  silence 
of  sixteen  years." 

"Ah!"  Val  smiled,  the  true  inwardness  of  his  cousin's 
mood  now  clearing. 

"Sixteen  years,"  Romer  repeated.  "You  know,  Old 
One,  how  I  detest  surprises.  I  abhor  startling  interrup- 
tions.    And  now  of  all  times." 

"Money?"  Val  asked  in  surprise.  Ethel  Rivers'  father 
was,  as  he  remembered,  a  rich  man. 

"Money?  No,  not  that."  Romer  spoke  with  a  shade 
of  relief  in  his  voice.  "All  matters  of  that  kind  were 
definitely  and  finally  settled,  years  ago."  He  shifted  un- 
comfortably in  his  chair.  It  was  clear  to  Val  that  he 
was  deeply  disturbed — but  trying  to  transcend  his  dis- 
comfiture. 

"Nothing  so  sordid.  Old  One,"  he  tried  to  speak  lightly, 
"Not  money,  but  my  sons.  They  seem  to  have  grown 
into  men.  I  can't  grasp  it.  It  shocks  me.  I  don't  feel — 
I  don't  think  of  myself  as — ah,  settled.  You  are,  I  be- 
lieve, nearing  forty.  I  am  forty-three.  My  life  is  still 
before  me.  I  stand  on  the  threshold — as  it  were.  But 
my  sons  are  men !" 

"Nothing  disturbing  in  that,"  Val  spoke  reassuringly. 
"You  married  at  twenty." 

"Spare  me,"  Romer's  whole  body  shivered.  "What 
I  have  suffered  from  that  abysmal  folly — the  tortures  I 
have  endured !  I  can  hear  those  squalling  brats  now — 
I  stood  it  three  years — and  fled  into  the  African  wilder- 
\iess,  and  a  career." 

"By  way  of  New  York,"  Val  recalled,  his  mind  flash- 
ing back  to  their  life  together  in  those  bygone  days.  Bu? 
Romer  brushed  aside  this  interruption. 
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"It  haunts  me,  Old  One,  it  haunts  me." 

Val  started  at  the  genuine  note  of  fear  in  his  cousin's 
voice. 

"And  now,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  comes  this."  Romer 
reached  into  his  pocket,  snatched  out  a  thick  square  en- 
velope— and  tearing  it  across  twice  with  his  strong  fingers 
as  though  it  were  a  single  sheet,  flung  it  into  the  fireplace. 
"It  has  been  like  a  fox,  tearing  all  day  long  at  my  vitals." 

"Oh,  come,  old  man!"  Val  spoke  with  scant  sympa- 
thy. "You  talk  about  Helen's  childishness!  Come;  out 
with  it.     What's  wrong?" 

Romer  shot  one  quick  angry  glance  at  his  cousin,  then 
caught  himself  up.  "Right  as  always,"  he  said,  forcing 
a  bitter  smile,  and  took  a  turn  up  and  down  the  room. 
When  he  spoke  again  he  had  apparently  recovered  self- 
control,  but  his  tone,  his  gestures,  his  every  movement 
and  expression,  was  that  austere,  professional,  dignified 
personage,  that  he  wore  on  his  public  occasions. 

"My  sons,  my  sons  are  men !"  he  said.  "It  was  my 
sons  that  we  were  discussing.  There  are  two.  Gordon, 
the  younger,  is  like  me,  I  am  informed.  The  older,  Stan- 
ley, is  a  Chesterton.  Gordon,  the  younger,  has  occasioned 
this  catastrophe,  this  invasion  of  my  privacy,  this  breech 
of  our  agreement.  It  is  intolerable.  Coming  at  this  time 
when  all  my  affairs  are  unsettled,  when  I  am  on  the  point 
of  .  .  .  when  I  would  be  violently  inconvenienced.  That 
damned  old  curmudgeon  Chesterton,  has  driven  my  son 
Gordon  out  of  his  home  and  hurled  him  at  my  head." 

"So  that's  it,"  Val  whistled  with  a  deep  indrawn 
breath,  "Ethel's  father  is  still  living,  eh?  Must  be  an 
old  man,  by  this  time." 

"Robust!"  Romer  was  bitter,  "and  richer  than  ever. 
Mrs.  Rivers  mentioned  chauffeurs,  two;  she  complained 
of  some  slight  defection  of  her  English  maid,  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  importance.  Stanley  is  in  his  second 
year  at  his  university.     His  university,  mark!     Stanley, 
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the  Chesterton !  She  refers  to  his  having  taken  honors. 
She  doesn't  ekicidate.  Knitting,  probably.  A  milksop — 
a  sniveling,  whining,  little  brat." 

"And  Gordon?"  Val  intervened. 

"Entirely  opposite."  Romer  settled  his  shoulders, 
spoke  quickly.  "No  slightest  similarity!  Manly  little 
fellow  as  I  remember  him :  sturdy,  independent." 

"Two  or  three?  when  you  last  saw  him?"  Val  asked, 
whimsically. 

"You  may  have  your  jest,"  Romer  smiled;  but  as  he 
continued  a  certain  pride  crept  into  his  tone. 

"I  read  between  the  lines,  Old  One,"  he  said  know- 
ingly. "The  manner  of  his  departure  was  not  without 
precedent.  My  son,  Gordon,  I  am  proud  to  say — con- 
ducted himself  as  a  Rivers  would  have  done.  Some 
trifling  affair,  with  a  young  person  of  the  opposite  sex, 
seems  to  have  aroused  his  grandfather's  ire.  The  old 
curmudgeon  undertook  to  bully  him — bully  him,  a  Rivers 
— berate  him,  threaten  him — expecting  to  crush  and  bend 
my  son  to  his  miserable  will.     The  pig-headed  old  idiot." 

"Gordon  stood  up  to  him,  eh?"  Val  laughed. 

"Mrs.  Rivers'  words  make  that  fact  indubitable,"  Ro- 
mer replied  decisively.  "  'Gordon's  utter  lack  of  respect 
and  deference  to  his  grandfather,'  she  writes,  'and  now 
his  departure,  has  of  course  ruined  his  prospects.'  No 
boot-licking  there.  Old  One.  The  boy  flung  the  old 
miser's  money  in  his  face.  That  for  Chesterton !"  Romer 
snapped  his  fingers.  "That  for  his  money!  The  man's 
vision  is  limited  by  his  foot  rule,  and  two  dimensions.  To 
men  of  our  nature,  intolerable." 

"Welcome  the  son  of  his  father!"  Val  shouted  with 
laughter. 

It  sobered  Romer,  who  looked  keenly  at  his  cousin. 

"I  shall  make  him  welcome,"  he  said  quietly.  "Though 
I  can't  say  I  want  the  boy.  But  welcome  him  I  will. 
Gordon  shall  be  one  of  us,  he  shall  live  with  us.     I  shall 
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allow  him  something  for  incidentals.  Later  I  shall 
place  him.  Not  that  I  mean  to  push  him.  No !  The  boy 
shall  feel  himself  out,  take  his  time,  learn  his  way.  But 
I  shall  find  an  opening  for  him  later,  I  know  of  a  dozen. 
Friends,  Old  One,  friends  in  high  places.  An  oppor- 
tunity and  an  introduction :  a  bright  young  man  needs 
no  more.     Not  a  Gordon  Rivers  an>^vay.     Tab  that." 

"Tabbed,"  Val  echoed  merrily.  Romer  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  turned  to  the  door. 

"I've  just  time  to  dress,"  he  observed.  "To-night,  I 
dine  with  the  Echo  Club :  lovers  all  and  connoisseurs  of 
the  poets ;  a  feast  for  soul  and  body.  George  Bram  has 
Swinburne.  I  shall  take  our  own  great  lyric  poet.  Where 
can  you  match  this  magic : 

"The  dark  rose  of  your  mouth 
Is  summer  and  the  South  to  me : 
The  attar  of  desire  and  dream 
Its  tenderness  seems  to  me." 

Romer  smiled  reminiscently : 

"I  lunched  to-day  with  Rose,  a  dark  red  rose;  that 
charming  little  creature  that  we  saw  one  night  at  the  Coq 
d'Argent." 

"Not  with  Mrs.  Cactys  then,"  Val  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  chuckling.  "Helen  was  in  a  temper.  Ah,  if  she 
had  known !" 

"Mrs.  Cactys?"  Romer's  eyes  lighted,  "Ah,  Mrs. 
Cactys.  It  was  no  ill  wind  that  brought  Mrs.  Cactys  to 
us.  You  are  painting  her  portrait,  it  puts  you  on  your 
feet,  Old  One.  As  for  me,  I  find  hers  a  stimulating 
mind,  uncultured  but  rich  and  fertile.  And  progressive, 
the  woman  has  ambitions." 

"Ah,  a  fine  old  girl,"  Val  agreed,  "and  a  fine  portrait. 
But  I  was  thinking  of  Helen.  She  was  in  a  pretty  rage 
when  you  did  not  come.  There's  a  tiger  in  Helen  some- 
where." 
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"Helen,"  Romer  repeated.  "Helen  is  getting  out  of 
hand.  You've  turned  her  head,  Old  One,  painting  her 
in  the  nude — clothed  in  Beauty.  H  indeed  you  are  se- 
rious ?" 

"Serious,"  Val  cried.  "I'm  going  to  paint  her  gor- 
geously. I've  two  schemes:  one  reclining;  all  soft  v^arm 
tints  and  that  burnished  hair ;  the  other,  classic :  Psyche — 
What  do  you  think?" 

"It's  hardly  wise  for  me  to  venture  an  opinion,"  Ro- 
mer said  gently.  "Be  guided.  Old  One,  by  thy  wisdom; 
not  desire." 

"Hullo !"  Val  flared  up.  "You're  wide  of  the  mark, 
old  man."  And  then,  with  a  gleam  of  insight  he  added 
more  soberly :  "Still  not  so  far  afield  in  a  way.  You  may 
lose  her,  Romer,  though  not  to  me." 

"Lose  her?"  Romer  questioned. 

"Pearls  ,are  pearls,"  Val  sighed,  "and  they'll  be  dan- 
gling before  her  eyes  ere  long.  I've  known  it  to  happen 
before  now.  My  'Clothed  in  Beauty'  will  attract  a  lot 
of  eyes,  and  one  pair  will  be  both  rich  and  covetous.  Had 
I  better  drop  it,  old  man?" 

"A  sweet  child,"  Romer  said  wistfully.  "A  lovely 
creature.  Ours  has,  indeed,  been  romance.  To  see 
her  was  to  desire  her.  From  the  first  she  drew  me,  she 
fired  me — she  has  been  all  in  all  to  me."  He  paused — 
a  look  of  far  distances  came  into  his  eyes.  "But  I  can't 
take  her  with  me.  In  the  cool  night,"  he  droned,  "under 
the  stars — a  blanket  for  a  bed — the  swaying  trees  for 
shelter — the  wind  among  them  for  thy  slumber  song! 
Is  that  a  place  for  woman?  No.  Hold  to  thy  purpose, 
Old  One.     Time  waits  for  no  man." 

"So  the  Red  Gods  call?"  Val  queried  idly. 

But  he  was  unrewarded. 
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THE   PORTRAIT  OF   MRS.   CACTYS 

"Well,  Angel,"  Mrs.  Cactys  sniffed,  "Val  Carroll  may 
be  a  painter  and  all  that,  but  this  place  is  a  long  way 
from  my  idea  of  a  studio.  I  told  him  so.  It  reminds  me 
of  a  boarding  house  parlor,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  No 
atmosphere,  no  ojay  dor,  is  that  right?  Romer  Rivers' 
rooms  now !" 

Mrs.  Cactys  was  impressively  dressed  in  a  Parisian 
gown,  a  masterly  arrangement  of  concealments  and  em- 
phasis. She  stood  before  the  dull  old  mirror,  and  re- 
garded herself,  as  Angele  took  off  her  hat  and  laid  it 
aside. 

This  was  the  third  sitting  for  her  portrait  and  mo- 
mentous. 

"Madame  is  distingue."  Angele's  hands  were  eloquent. 
Carroll's  injunction  to  get  Mrs.  Cactys  in  a  good  humor 
w!as  monumental  in  her  mind  "Madame's  gown  is 
superb.  Fran9ais?  N'est-ce-pas  ?  Madame  has  a  French 
maid?     Non?" 

"Now,  you've  got  some  sense,"  Mrs.  Cactys  admitted. 
"This  gown  suits  me  to  a  T.  Val  Carroll  wouldn't  paint 
it ;  nor  my  hat.  Said  I  looked  stiff  as  armor.  He  wanted 
to  paint  me  in  an  apron  with  my  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
a  fat  stomach.    Did  you  ever  know  such  a  man  ?" 

"Nom  du  chien  1"  Angele  shrieked.  "Oh,  la,  Madame," 
she  recovered  herself. 

"Well,  maybe  not  quite  that,"  Mrs.  Cactys  giggled, 
"but  he  meant  me,  just  plain  me.  The  woman  I'm  hid- 
ing," he  said.    "I'm  hiding  no  woman,  and  told  him  so." 

40 
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"Hiding?"  Angela's  wicked  old  eyes  were  pools  of 
innocence. 

"It  turned  out  he  meant  decollete,"  Mrs.  Cactys  was 
enjoying  her  sensation.  "  'Want  a  lot  of  you  showing,' 
that's  what  he  said,  bare  arms  and  shoulders.  He  likes 
my  hair."    She  hesitated. 

"Madame's  hair?  Mon  dieu,  exquis,"  Angele  ex- 
claimed. She  was  busily  engaged  in  demolishing  a  mag- 
nificent coiffure,  placing  the  ingredients  and  implements 
thereof  on  a  convenient  little  stand. 

"I  have  kept  my  hair,"  Mrs.  Cactys  admitted.  "Good 
color,  abundant,  he  called  it.  But  look  here,  Angel,  I 
can't  pronounce  your  ridiculous  name.  But  never  mind 
Val  Carroll.  I  want  to  know  something  about  that  cousin 
of  his.  What  was  Romer  Rivers  doing  all  that  time  in 
Egypt?    What  does  he  explore?" 

Angele's  eyebrows  arched  to  heaven.  Her  fingers  were 
busily  forming  Mrs.  Cactys'  heavy  dark  hair  into  a  great 
mass  on  the  top  of  her  head  to  balance  the  rather  heavy 
contours  of  her  face.  From  time  to  time  she  darted  b^ck, 
cocked  her  old  head  on  one  side  and  studied  the  effect; 
then  resumed  her  skillful  manipulations. 

"But  rivers,"  Angele  crowed,  "the  same  as  his  name. 
A  coincidence  one  might  say.  But  non !  Destiny, 
Madame.  A  great  man,  he  writes  books.  Le  haute  mond; 
he  is  one  of  them,  he  has  been  everywhere.  He  wears 
a  ribbon,  oblique  across  his  breast  on  great  occasions. 
Monsieur  Carroll?  Perhaps.  The  Maitre  .  .  .  certaine- 
ment!"  The  wretched  woman  rose  painfully  from  her 
old  knees  and  surveyed  her  handiwork.  "  'Twill  do, 
Madame."  She  handed  Mrs.  Cactys  a  small  mirror.  "La! 
The  earrings." 

Mrs.  Cactys  surveyed  herself,  gave  her  low  black  gown 
a  touch  or  two  and  followed  Angele  through  the  studio 
door.     Carroll  was  standing  before  his  easel — regarding 
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the  portrait  long  and  critically.  The  likeness  was  com- 
ing; the  real  woman  was  at  last  emerging  to  challenge 
both  the  eye  and  the  mind.  It  was  almost  a  stern  face; 
oblivious  of  you  that  looked  at  her.  She  had  forgotten 
your  presence,  visions  held  her  eyes.  Was  it  the  buried 
past,  or  the  awful  present,  known  only  in  her  secret  soul 
that  she  contemplated  ?  Whatever  it  was,  the  face  masked 
it,  yet  offered  the  question.  Tragic?  No.  Somehow, 
somewhere  a  touch  of  sweetness  shed  a  soft  glow  over 
those  deepened  lines. 

"Anything  wrong?"  Mrs,  Cactys  asked  as  she  took 
her  place  in  the  old  Italian  chair  on  the  model's  plat- 
form. 

"Wrong?  Oh,  no,"  Val  denied,  "but  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  your  real  name  to-day,  my  friend." 

"How  you  talk!"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted  and  turned  her 
attention  to  the  stack  of  canvases  faced  to  the  wall. 
"What  are  those?"  she  asked.  But  Carroll  did  not  im- 
mediately reply.  He  was  painting  diligently,  glancing 
at  her  from  time  to  time,  with  quick  sharp  looks. 

She  began  to  wonder  what  those  canvases  pyortrayed. 
What  men  and  women  looked  out  of  their  revealing  sur- 
faces? She  began  to  vivify  them.  A  young  girl  per- 
haps ;  smiling  in  innocent  white,  a  hat  in  her  lap  and  a  kit- 
ten playing  at  her  feet.  Where  had  she  seen  a  picture 
like  that?  Her  mind  ran  back  over  the  miles  of  pictures 
she  had  hurried  past  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Louvre.  She  could  remember  only  two  or 
three  out  of  the  ten  thousand  and  more.  Whistler's 
Mother;  that  picture  she  understood.  That  woman  had 
spoken  to  her.  Val  caught  a  hint  of  her  thoughts  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  smiled.  After  ten  minutes  he 
spoke  to  her. 

"How  old  were  you  when  you  were  married,  Mrs. 
Cactys  ?" 

"None  of  your  business,"  she  retorted,  startled  out  of 
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her  reverie.  Then  she  smiled :  "Why  do  you  want  to 
know?" 

"Didn't  you  have  a  wedding  ring?"  Carroll  continued 
calmly.  The  astounded  lady's  eyes  flashed  down  at  her 
hand  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  old  chair.  It  had  many 
rings,  but  no  plain  gold  band. 

"Look  here,"  she  exclaimed.  "Of  course  I  had  a  ring. 
But  I  haven't  worn  it  for  years.  Did  you  ever  see  one 
of  those  old  wedding  rings?  It  looks  like  a  surcingle — " 
She  stopped  and  eyed  him.  "What  are  you  after,  any- 
how?" 

"Out  of  date,  eh?"  Val  answered  aimlessly. 

"And  ugly,"  Mrs.  Cactys  added.  "But  in  those  days 
the  bigger  the  better.  Ed  had  to  go  all  the  way  down 
to  Denver  for  it." 

"Ride?"  Val  mused. 

"He  didn't  walk,  you  idiot,"  the  lady  rejoined. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  the  painter  said  and  lapsed  into 
silence. 

Mrs.  Cactys'  mind,  however,  went  on.  That  first  year 
of  her  marriage  sprang  out  of  the  past — that  romantic 
tragic  year,  and  the  terrible  year  that  had  followed.  Her 
face  set — the  lines  trenched  her  cheeks,  the  muscles  of 
the  mouth  were  bitter.  How  long  she  gazed  into  old 
eternity  she  did  not  know ;  but  Carroll's  question  was  like 
a  pistol  shot.  Conscious  of  her  self -betrayal  she  glanced 
covertly  at  him  from  under  hooded  lids. 

"Mining?"  he  repeated. 

"I  wasn't,"  she  said  flippantly.  "And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  was  Ed.  We  made  our  start  in  a  miners* 
boarding  house,  if  you  must  know.  But  after  Enid  was 
born  (she  winced),  we  sold  out.  I  wasn't  going  to  bring 
up  a  daughter  of  mine  in  a  miners'  boarding  house.  A 
boy  wouldn't  have  mattered." 

"Of  course  not,"  Val  agreed,  painting  steadily.  "So 
you  came  East?" 
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Mrs.  Cactys  didn't  reply.  She  was  treading  on  sacred 
ground  or  had  just  left  it,  and  she  had  no  intention  of 
opening  her  soul  to  this  long  loose  man,  that  seemed  so 
mild  and  dreamy,  who  moved  through  life  in  such  in- 
consequential ways ;  and  yet  who  took  the  assurance  clean 
out  of  you  with  one  sudden  sharp  question. 

She  sat  now  for  a  time  regarding  him.  How  easily 
his  hand  moved,  how  lightly  his  brush  seemed  to  touch 
the  canvas  on  the  easel  between  them.  When  he  sought 
the  palette  for  paint,  it  barely  flecked  the  lumpy  little 
heaps  or  caressed  a  smooth  puddle  down  in  one  corner. 
And  she  suddenly  realized  the  man  had  handled  her  in 
exactly  the  same  sure  indolent  manner.  Certainly  she 
had  expected  both  to  impress  him  and  patronize  him ;  but 
from  the  first  moment  that  their  eyes  had  met  across  the 
captain's  table  on  the  ship,  he  had  smiled  at  her  in  that 
half-amused,  whimsical  way  of  his,  so  that  the  mother 
came  welling  up  in  her  and  made  her  forget  her  schemes, 
her  plans,  everything,  except  that  she  was  a  woman. 

"So  you  sold  out  and  came  East,"  again  he  brought 
her  back  to  reality.     But  this  time  it  amused  her. 

"Wrong!"  she  said.  "South!  And  that's  where  we 
were  lucky."  Disarmed  she  continued  her  thoughts 
aloud.  "We  went  to  Spindle  Top  just  at  the  start  of  the 
boom.  We  were  in  on  the  ground  floor.  And  from 
that  day  Ed  Cactys  began  to  be  a  rich  man.  He  bought 
and  sold  oil  leases.  He  never  dug  a  single  hole.  We 
cleaned  up,  and  then  went  into  cotton.  And  from  cot- 
ton to  wheat.  H  we  had  only  come  to  New  York  in- 
stead of  Chicago — " 

"Just  so,"  Val  agreed.  "But,  I  shouldn't  be  painting 
you  now,  Mrs.  Cactys.    I'm  glad  you  went  to  Chicago." 

"I'm  not,"  the  lady  returned  decisively.  "We  lost  eight 
good  years  and  our  chance  to  be  somebody." 

But  Val  had  lost  the  theme  of  her  talk  in  his  absorption, 
Mrs.  Cactys  noticed  it.     His  whole  concentration  was  on 
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the  canvas;  and  though  she  watched  him  till  her  eyes 
tired  and  her  thoughts  began  to  wander,  he  never  so 
much  as  glanced  at  her.  She  began  suddenly  to  realize 
the  time  that  she  had  sat  in  that  chair,  and  to  feel  the 
impulse  to  move  about.  She  wanted  to  get  up,  and  won- 
dered if  she  dared  do  it.  Ten  minutes  more  of  inde- 
cision, and  then  she  laughed  nervously. 

"I  feel  like  a  fool  of  a  girl,"  she  blurted  out. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Carrol  spoke  absently.  Then 
realizing  the  tone  of  her  voice,  he  dropped  his  brushes, 
laid  aside  his  palette  and  stood  up.  He  was  cramped 
himself. 

"Enough  for  to-day;"  his  voice  was  full  of  satisfaction. 
"You're  a  fine  subject,  Mrs.  Cactys,  and  I'm  a  hard 
taskmaster." 

Mrs.  Cact37s  stepped  down  from  the  "throne"  and  came 
forward  to  glance  over  Val's  shoulder.  She  looked  at 
the  canvas ;  she  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  but  didn't. 
For  five  endless  minutes  the  picture  held  her.  Then  she 
turned  on  the  artist. 

"We  stop  right  now,"  she  said,  breathing  hard.  "Not 
another  stroke.  I  won't  have  it.  Understand  me.  I 
won't." 

Val  smiled. 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?  Or  you?"  he  corrected, 
catching  the  look  in  her  eyes. 

"None  of  your  business,  young  man."  She  looked 
squarely  at  him.  "I  don't  sa]^  I  won't  pay  for  it.  I'll 
write  you  a  check  this  minute.  How  dare  you  play  me  a 
trick  like  that.     But  there,  let's  say  no  more." 

"I  rather  like  it,"  Val  said  mildly.  "It's  you,  you 
know." 

"Know!"  Mrs.  Cactys  snapped.  "Of  course  I  know; 
but  nobody  else  ever  will,  thank  God.  That's  me  all 
right.  That's  Minnie  Cactys.  I  know  just  exactly  what 
she's  thinking:  about.     It  never  leaves  her.     It  never  has 
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and  it  never  will.  That's  no  portrait.  That's — 
That's—" 

"Bad  as  that,  is  it?"  Carroll  said  simply.  He  walked 
up  to  the  easel  and  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  wiped  the 
wet  paint  on  the  face  into  a  blur.  *T  guess  I  dug  too 
deep.  But  there's  a  fine  portrait  to  be  got  out  of  you, 
my  friend,  and  I'll  get  it." 

"Val  Carroll !  You're  a  man,"  Mrs.  Cactys  said.  The 
desecration  had  startled  her ;  it  hurt  her,  but  it  had  saved 
her.  Her  words  were  the  reflex  to  these  rapidly  follow- 
ing sensations.  "I've  got  to  think  this  over,"  she  said. 
'T  may  talk  to  Ed." 

"Do,"  Val  said  sympathetically.  "And  take  all  the 
time  you  want.    Don't  worry  about  this,  Mrs.  Cactys." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  me?"  she  asked 
suddenly. 

"Nothing  particular,  why?"  Val  replied.  He  lifted  the 
big  canvas  down  off  the  easel.  "Wait  a  minute,  Mrs. 
Cactys,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  see  something.  I  just 
this  minute  thought  of  it."  He  rummaged  among  a 
dozen  canvases  faced  to  the  wall,  finally  dragging  out 
one  of  them,  and  set  it  up  in  the  portrait's  place.  Mrs. 
Cactys  glanced  at  it  casually,  then  with  a  deeper  interest. 

It  was  a  picture  of  a  mother  and  child.  A  Breton 
peasant  woman  sat  perfectly  motionless,  her  head  bent, 
her  arms  listlessly  pendant,  her  face  fixed  in  stupid  in- 
expressiveness  on  the  little  figure  that  lay  flat  in  her  lap. 
Its  face  was  turned  away.  The  mother  looked  utterly 
tired.  Then  suddenly,  somehow,  you  knew,  the  child  was 
dead. 

Mrs.  Cactys  started,  hesitated,  then  turned  on  Carroll 
like  a  fury.  Every  other  emotion  had  left  her  face;  only 
contempt  remained. 

"Liar!"  she  said.     "Somebody  told  you." 

"No,"  Val  answered  gently.  "Nobody  told  me.  It 
came  to  me,  somehow.    Things  do." 
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Mrs.  Cactys  walked  away  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Her  face  was  the  portrait's  face.  After  a  few  min- 
utes she  began  to  speak — her  back  to  him. 

"It  was  up  there,  at  that  miners'  boarding  house.  Ed 
was  away.  I  was  tired — dog  tired.  I  smothered  the  little 
thing,  in  my  sleep." 

A  long  silence,  then  she  continued. 

"It  was  our  first,  and  a  boy.  Then  Enid  came.  While 
she  was  a  baby  I  could  forget  sometimes,  but  as  she  got 
older  it  kept  coming  back.  That's  why  we  left  and  went 
South.  Not  what  I  said  before.  Ed  thought  a  change 
might  save  me.  Ed  was  right.  I  most  went  mad,  I  guess ; 
but  I  did  pull  through.  I  got  the  whip  hand  finally.  Ed 
said  I  would,  in  the  end." 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Cactys,"  Carroll  said  simply. 

"I  believe  you,"  she  replied.  "Now  I'll  go  along.  I'll 
talk  to  Ed.  I  take  back  what  I  said,  Val  Carroll,  I'll  be 
back,  too,  before  long." 

"Bring  Enid,"  Carroll  suggested. 

"Why?" 

"I'll  work  her  in.  I've  an  idea  that  I'd  like  a  second 
figure.     Fresh  vision." 

Mrs.  Cactys  looked  deep  into  his  face  as  though  she 
wanted  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  his  mind.  "Val  Carroll," 
she  repeated,  "you're  a  wise  man.  Ed  is  going  to  like 
you." 

"Give  him  my  regards,"  Val  laughed,  "and  come  back 
whenever  you  get  good  and  ready.  With  Enid,"  he 
added. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  Mrs.  Cactys  smiled,  and  went 
into  the  dressing  room. 


CHAPTER  V 

"china!" 

"Rats;  live  rats,  Angele!"  Val  suddenly  flung  out. 
"The  fellow  tames  them ;  he  keeps  them  in  little  cages ;  he 
brings  them  out  and  sets  them  on  a  stool  to  pose  for  him. 
They  do  it,  too !" 

Carroll  was  at  his  easel,  doing  spade  work  on  Mrs. 
Cactys'  portrait,  chattering  the  while  with  Angele  who  was 
clearing  up  the  adjoining  room,  but  who  stopped  from 
time  to  time  to  come  and  peer,  over  his  shoulder,  and 
to  offer  her  cackling  comment. 

"Alille  diables,"  she  screeched. 

"Modern,"  Carroll  corrected.  "An  amazing  young 
man,  this  painter  of  rats.     I  dined  with  him,  too. 

"Hein !"  Angele  emitted. 

"His  present  domestic  companion,"  Val  continued  con- 
fidentially, "is  the  daughter  of  a  barber  who  writes  brisk 
stories  and  sells  them.  The  daughter,  I  mean,  writes; 
the  barber  I  believe  still  barbs." 

"Pouf!  Some  such  Hve  behind,"  Angele  jerked  her 
head  disdainfully,  "in  the  next  street.  Apaches — gauche! 
la  vie  de  boheme  est  mort." 

"The  King  is  dead,  Angele,"  Val  laughed,  "long  live — 
Hello!    There's  the  bell!" 

Angele  set  to  rights  her  rakish  cap,  smoothed  the  apron 
that  hid  the  shine  of  her  black  bedraggled  skirt  and  disap- 
peared into  the  hall  muttering.     Presently  she  returned. 

"Mestair  Coffyn,  le  grand  marquis,"  she  announced 
with  characteristic  adornment. 

"Show  him  in."  Val  was  stern.  "Come  in,  Coffyn," 
he  called  a  laughing  welcome.      "Try  that   seat,"   and 
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pointed  to  the  battered  Italian  chair  on  his  model's  plat- 
form. 

"But  you  are  engaged,"  the  old  gentleman  apologized. 
"Might  one  inquire?" 

"One  might,"  Val  laughed.  "I'm  doing  a  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Cactys.  I've  had  two  poses,  nothing  much  to  see, 
though." 

"I  looked  for  you  and  Romer  Saturday  at  Jacques'." 
The  old  gentleman  was  peering  over  Val's  shoulder.  "I 
had  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity — "  he  broke  off,  his 
admiration  patent.  "My!  but  that  hand  is — ah,  mas- 
terly." 

"Romer  dined  with  the  Echo  Club,"  Val  waved  an 
explanation,  "I  spent  the  evening  with  a  painter  of  rats. 
There's  something  in  these  young  fellows.  But  two  di- 
mensions, Coffyn!     No  perspective!" 

"I  find  it  all  very  difficult,"  the  old  gentleman  sighed, 
but  his  eyes  strayed  back  to  the  canvas.  "I  try  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  I  can  follow  the  printed  word;  but 
of  the  art  and  the  life — " 

"Startling,  eh?"  Val  suggested. 

"My  granddaughter  reminds  me,"  Mr.  Coffyn  replied, 
"that  where  there  is  no  sympathy  there  can  be  little  under- 
standing. They  understand  themselves,  though,  she  as- 
sures me ;  but — "  he  hesitated,  "may  I  diverge  ?  I  came 
to  express  my  thanks  to  you.  Your  sketches  and  my 
article !  Belleville,  of  the  Saturday  Revue,  you  know  I 
He  is  enthusiastic.  He  fairly  leaped  at  the  mention  of 
your  name.  He  will  give  us  his  first  position ;  and  he  has 
paid  me  handsomely.     My  dear  friend,  how  can  I — ?" 

"Don't!"  Val  expostulated.  "You  have  done  me  a 
service,  Coffyn.    He  liked  my  stuff?" 

"He  wants  more,"  Mr.  Coffyn  replied.  "I  told  him  it 
was  out  of  the  question." 

"Good  old  Belleville!  Fill  him  up,  Coffyn;  help  your- 
self."    Val  waved  to  his  sketch  portfolio.     "Every  little 
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bit  helps.  First  thing  I  know,  there  may  be  a  dealer 
knocking  at  my  door." 

"You  amaze  me!"  Mr.  Coffyn  smiled.  "Your  prodigal 
generosity  vies  with  Romer.  But,  of  course,  he  has  told 
you." 

"Nothing  special  that  I  know  of,"  Val  replied.  "I 
haven't  seen  Romer  to-day.  He  was  gone  before  I  was 
out  of  bed.    What  have  you  two  been  up  to?" 

"My  dear  Carroll."  The  old  gentleman  seated  himself 
in  the  chair  on  the  throne  and  settled  back  for  his  recital. 
"I  break  no  confidence.  It  all  came  about  through  a 
chance  remark — " 

"Left  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,"  Val  interrupted, 
"Thanks,  go  on." 

"A  chance  remark  that  Romer  let  fall  in  reference  to 
Tarleton,  his  publisher.  Rather  in  regard  to  their  definite 
disagreement;  broken  relations,  in  a  word.  That  sur- 
prised me.  It  surprised  me  more  than  I  can  say.  It 
seemed  incredible,  to  sunder  the  relationship  of  years. 
Tarleton  has  published  all  three  of  Romer's  books. 
Tarleton's  magazine,  'The  Decade,'  has  published  all  of 
Romer's  articles  but  two  that  appeared  in  London.  I 
myself  introduced  them,  years,  ah,  years  ago.  Romer, 
you  remember,  knew  no  one  when  he  returned  from 
Africa.  He  himself — as  a  writer,  was  practically  un- 
known, except,  of  course,  to  me.  I  urged  Tarleton  to 
take  him  up.  His  first  book  was — shall  we  say — scien- 
tific— statistical.  Tarleton  hesitated,  but  I  insisted.  I 
felt  Romer's  power,  glimpsed  though  it  was.  I  believed 
in  his  future;  and  correctly.  Tarleton  made  a  big  thing 
out  of  his  second  book.     That  book,  as  you  know — " 

"What's  it  all  about?"  Val  asked  aimlessly.  He  was 
using  Mr.  CoflFyn  as  a  lay  figure,  and  busily  painting  the 
chair  which  the  old  gentleman,  vice  Mrs.  Cactys,  was  so 
adequately  partly  concealing. 

"True,    I   wander."      Mr.    Cofifyn   caught  the   thread 
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again.  "I  mentioned  Romer's  break  with  Tarleton  to 
Moseley,  the  Hterary  agent,  and  thought  no  more  about 
it." 

"But  Moseley  did,  eh?"  Val  suppHed. 

"Moseley  is  a  very  sharp  fellow,"  the  old  gentleman 
acknowledged.  "He  has  an  innate  faculty  of  putting  two 
and  two  together.  He  has  scored  some  remarkable  suc- 
cesses. Twice  he  placed  articles  for  me  in  London  very 
greatly  to  my  advantage.  The  editors  like  him,  they  have 
confidence  in  him,  though  he  drives  hard  bargains  with 
them.  He  makes  them  pay  top  prices.  It's  a  lucky  writer 
that  gets  Moseley  for  his  agent.  But — "  Mr.  Coffyn 
paused —  "when  all  is  said  and  done,  he  is  the  salesman, 
not  the  creator.  He,  of  course,  is  utterly  oblivious  of 
these  finer  distinctions." 

"Practical?"  Val  suggested. 

"Imagine  my  surprise,  then,"  Mr.  Coffyn  continued, 
"when  yesterday  morning  while  I  was  breakfasting  our 
maid  announced  Mr.  Moseley.  Cecily,  my  granddaugh- 
ter, had  finished.  She  retired  and  I  had  him  in."  Mr. 
Coffyn  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  his  recollection,  for  his 
smile  was  a  sunbeam. 

"John  Hay,  as  you  may  know,  received  at  breakfast. 
It  is  a  pleasant  custom.  I  like  it.  So  I  had  Moseley  in 
for  waffles  and  honey  and  coffee.  My  own  modest  allow- 
ance.    I  follow  the  French  custom  of  breakfasting." 

"So  do  I.  Breakfast  with  me  some  morning,"  Val 
invited.  "Our  tastes  are  one.  Waffles,  eh — and 
sausages?" 

"Delighted !"  the  old  gentleman  agreed.  "Moseley,  too, 
seemed  delighted;  but  he  had,  I  very  soon  discovered, 
taken  an  astonishing  liberty,  considering  my  bare  remark. 
He  had  at  that  moment  in  his  pocket  a  contract  for  Romer 
from  Grigsby,  the  publisher." 

"Quick  work !"  Val  whistled.  Other  light  was  breaking 
on  him  than  what  came  through  his  studio  window. 
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"It  was  presumptuous,"  Mr.  Coffyn  exclaimed.  "And 
he  insisted  that  I  take  him  then  and  there  to  see  Romer. 
I  tried  to  explain.  I  expostulated  with  the  man.  I  fear 
I  was  almost  discourteous  to  a  guest  within  my  house. 
But  fancy  taking  an  uninvited  agent  into  a  man's  very 
sanctum,  unannounced.  I  tried  to  make  him  see  my 
position ;  but  the  man  laughed  at  my  protestations." 

"Who  won?"  Val  put  in  at  a  venture. 

"Quite  inadvertently,"  Mr.  Coffyn  continued,  "my 
granddaughter  overheard  a  part  o£  our  talk.  She  was 
in  the  salon ;  we  had  come  out  into  the  hall,  Romer's  name 
was  on  Moseley's  lips  constantly.  Rivers,  he  called  him. 
By  no  chance  ever  did  he  say  Mister.  I  corrected  him. 
He  paid  no  heed.  Then  as  chance  decreed,  Cecily  saw 
Romer  passing  our  gate. 

"  'Mr.  Rivers  is  just  passing,  grandpere,'  "  she  called 
out  to  me.  Moseley  bolted.  I  was  thunderstruck — I 
could  not  believe  my  eyes ;  through  the  door  like  a  shot  he 
went,  shouting  Romer's  name." 

"Nailed  him,  eh?"  Val  smiled. 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Coffyn  hurried  on,  "I  followed  at 
once  with  what  apologies  I  could  command.  Romer  was 
too  kind.  He  must  have  felt  it,  being  hounded  on  the 
streets,  and  almost  under  my  roof,  or  out  from  under  it. 
I  was  mortified.  But  he  waved  Moseley  off  with  that 
incomparable  air  of  his,  and  heard  me  out  in  the  best 
humor." 

"And  Miss  Cecily?"  Val  asked. 

"Cecily,"  Mr.  Coffyn  turned  sharply.  "How  did  you 
know  about  her?  She  saved  the  situation.  Saved  it! 
With  the  delicate  tact  of  her  mother,  or  her  grandmother. 
She  gave  Mr.  Rivers  her  very  prettiest  good  morning. 
You  have  no  idea  how  charming  she  can  be,  yet  delicately 
reticent.  And  quite  naturally  she  invited  us  all  back  into 
the  house." 

"And  Moseley  put  it  over."     Val  slapped  his  thigh. 
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"That's  what  old  Romer  was  hinting  at :  'Stars  of  heaven 
overhead' — flannel  shirt,  bandana  stuff.  Where's  he 
going—" 

"China!"  Mr.  Coffyn  gasped,  "but  you  have  quite  run 
away  from  me." 

"Forgive  me,"  Val  replied.  "Forgive  me,  Coffyn.  I 
did  bolt  through  the  door  like  Moseley." 

"Romer  heard  Moseley  out  patiently,"  Mr.  Coffyn 
resumed.  "A  charming  man,  your  cousin,  a  man  of 
manners,  inborn,  of  course.  Quite  of  the  older  genera- 
tion, though  still  a  young  and  forward-looking  man.  He 
heard  him  out." 

"And  then — "     Val  came  to  his  rescue. 

"Then  he  quite  took  my  breath  away — quite.  He 
looked  impressively  at  Moseley.  Looked  at  him  a  full 
minute.  The  fellow's  bravado  deserted  him,  his  assurance 
fled,  he  wilted.  Romer  turned  to  me.  'My  dear  Mr. 
Coffyn,'  he  said.  'This  offer  is  attractive  to  me.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  am  planning  an  expedition  into  China  next 
spring.  I  shall  explore  the  sources  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang 
— its  score  of  tributaries,  the  untraversed  mountains  and 
sky  plateaus  of  Thibet.  The  Yangtse  Kiang,  the  world's 
river  of  mystery,  the  life  streams  of  four  hundred  million 
people.'  " 

"No!"  Val  broke  in. 

"Moseley  was  petrified,"  Mr.  Coffyn  confirmed,  "but 
Romer  hardly  noticed  him.  He  was  addressing  himself 
entirely  to  me.  'Under  proper  financial  guarantees,'  he 
continued  quietly,  'and  provided,  of  course,  this  gentle- 
man'— Romer  looked  at  Moseley  that  once,  and  that  once 
only — 'providing  this  gentleman  makes  ample  financial 
acknowledgments  to  you — my  dear  Mr.  Coffyn — I  am 
quite  ready  to  close  a  contract  with  Mr.  Grigsby.  But 
not  otherwise.'  " 

"Quite  right,  too,"  Val  nodded.  "Moseley  will  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  it.     A  pot  of  money.     He  ought  to 
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divide.  You  put  him  up  to  old  Romer.  You  deserve 
half;  not  less." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  the  old  gentleman  beamed.  "Yours 
are  almost  Romer's  words.  Differently  phrased,  to  be 
sure.  Moseley  agreed  straight  off.  I  was  confounded. 
In  my  own  house,  too.  The  fine  courtesy,  the  selfless 
thought  fulness  of  dear  Romer,  so  like  him  to  think  of 
me.  Not  as  an  after-thought,  mark  you,  but  precedent 
first.  On  no  other  terms —  'But  not  otherwise,'  to  be 
literal.  It  was  magnanimous.  Cecily  cried  afterwards 
for  sheer  gratitude  and  joy.     God  is  good." 

"There  are  some  things,  Coffyn,"  Val  smiled  quizzi- 
cally, "that  top  all  the  rest.    You've  got  them." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up  quickly  into  Carroll's  blue- 
gray  eyes,  pondered  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  stam- 
mered : 

"Thank  you,  sir!" 

After  Mr.  Coffyn  had  gone  Val  sat  for  a  while  and 
smoked,  dreamily  regarding  a  canvas  propped  up  against 
the  wall  in  a  corner  of  the  big  bare  studio.  The  sketch 
of  Helen  he  had  started.    Experience  they  had  called  it. 

"Helen,  Trojan  Helen!"  His  mind  slipped  back 
to  the  day  of  his  coming,  when  she  lay  curled  like  a 
cat  on  the  great  Persian  cushion  by  the  side  of  Romer's 
chair. 

"Paint  me,  Old  One,"  she  had  said,  and  slid  off  the 
cushion  to  show  herself  before  them.  Romer  smiled  and 
the  talk  had  turned  to  Mrs.  Cactys.  On  the  instant 
Romer's  mind  had  leaped  at  the  contact,  like  an  electric 
spark — some  flash  of  impulse,  some  set  of  connotations, 
some  intuitive  divination.  He  seized  on  them,  clung  to 
them,  never  let  them  slip  from  his  imagination. 

And  so  now.  The  mere  mention  of  Mrs.  Cactys'  name 
brought  a  light  to  Romer's  eyes,  a  subtle,  satisfied, 
supremely  wise  expression.     To  Val  illuminating. 

Helen's  interpretation  had  been  instant. 
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"What  does  he  want  with  that  old  woman,  money?" 
she  had  blazed  wrathfully. 

Carroll  shifted  on  his  stool.  He  was  stiff,  stood  up 
and  stretched  himself.  Suddenly  he  smiled.  To-night 
Mrs.  Cactys  was  giving  a  little  dinner.  And  Romer  was 
to  be  the  guest  of  honor. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   PRODIGAL 

"A  pleasant  little  dinner  party!"  Romer  spoke  with 
warm  enthusiasm.  "I  feel  well  repaid.  Mrs.  Cactys  is  a 
better  hostess  than  I  should  have  imagined.  Important 
people,  too !  Sir  John  Pennydue,  Cyril  Todd ;  Grigsby — 
I  ventured  to  suggest  Grigsby." 

"The  daughter,  Enid,  puzzled  me,"  Val  interrupted, 
*'an  unusual  girl.     Something  there!" 

Romer  looked  up  quickly.  The  mention  of  the  girl's 
name  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  him,  *T  hardly 
noticed  her,"  he  remarked.  ''Quite  colorless,  no  magnet- 
ism.   Sang  well  enough  in  a  way." 

"H'm !"  Val  replied.    "How  did  Cactys  strike  you?" 

"Not  at  all  typical,"  Romer  reviewed  in  his  mind  his 
hostess'  husband.  Him  he  had  by  no  means  failed  to 
notice,  nor  observe  carefully.  Mr.  Cactys  was  to  be  taken 
into  account.  "Our  wild  west  millionaires,"  he  continued, 
"are  usually  more  blatant.  I  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to 
the  great  industrial  chieftains.  Regional  differences 
count  for  little  with  them.  Large  affairs  make  men  cos- 
mopolitan. But  Cactys,"  his  words  held  a  patronizing 
tone.  "I  presume  him  to  be  a  successful  gambler — ah! 
speculator  if  you  prefer.  They  are  generally  marked 
'Chance !'  He  isn't.  He  might  be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer. 
Droll  in  a  heavy  way.  But  of  the  west?  No  trace  of 
that  vision !  The  look  of  distance  behind  the  eyes !  The 
marks  of  life  in  the  open.  Not  even  the  bluff  geniality 
of  our  big-hearted,  open-handed  Californians."  He 
paused  to  add  with  a  shrug  of  dismissal :  "To  me,  Cactys 
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looked  soft  and  well  fed.  Well  dressed  he  was  and  seemed 
thoroughly  used  to  it.    As  I  said — Philadelphia." 

"Rot!"  Val  laughed.  "He's  a  genuine  native  son,  with 
this  difference.  He  took  to  the  hills  at  sixteen,  crossed 
the  divide — put  in  five  years  somewhere  between  Montana 
and  Mexico ;  and  finally  found  Minnie  in  a  mining  camp 
near  Denver,  and  married  her.  Since  then  he  is  what  she 
made  him." 

Having  delivered  this  dictum  Val  attacked  his  break- 
fast.    Romer  gave  himself  up  to  his  letters. 

"I  made  more  of  a  talk  than  I  had  anticipated,"  he 
remarked  after  an  interim.     "Did  I  speak  well?" 

"Timed  to  the  minute,"  Val  admitted.  "Just  the  touch 
of  surprise  and  color  to  catch  'em.  The  ladies  loved  it. 
The  men  fell  for  it.  Grigsby  is  counting  his  profits  al- 
ready. Cactys  and  I  were  watching  the  whole  show.  You 
even  got  him  for  a  while.  He  came  to,  though,  when  you 
turned  to  the  Poets."    Val  chuckled. 

"Not  likely  to  interest  him,"  Romer's  smile  was  radiant 
of  superiority.  "The  appreciation  of  poetry.  Old  One, 
demands  response.  It's  not  in  him.  Mrs.  Cactys,  on  the 
contrary,  surprised  me.  The  woman  has  some  culture,  a 
vein  of  real  feeling." 

"Surprised  you,  eh?"  Val  retorted  with  his  quizzical 
smile.  "Ah,  but  I'm  painting  her.  Nothing  would  sur- 
prise me  in  Minnie  Cactys.  Nor  the  daughter,"  he  added, 
as  though  it  was  an  afterthought. 

"Interested?"  Romer  shot  a  quick  look  at  his  cousin, 
and  searched  his  recollection  of  the  girl  for  some  hint 
that  might  justify  it. 

"Puzzled,"  Val  replied.  "You  thought  her  voice  ordi- 
nary? Wrong!"  he  declared.  "It  was  absolutely  re- 
markable." 

"You're  jesting,"  Romer  smiled. 

^'Remarkable,  because  it  wasn't  coming  out.  It  was 
buried  inside  of  her,  jammed  down  tight."     Val's  voice 
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vibrated  with  interest,  his  eyes  snapped.  "It  was  tragic! 
That  girl  sang  as  though  she  was  fighting  against  her 
voice,  hated  its  very  sound,  hated  us,  all  of  us.  And 
yet—?" 

"Your  artistic  fancy,"  Romer  retorted.  "Save  thy 
talent.  Old  One,  for  the  mother.  You  are  scattering 
pearls — "  but  Val's  eyes  halted  him.  "A  thousand  par- 
dons!" he  hastened  to  say,  "I  never  should  have 
guessed — "  but  Carroll  ignored  the  faux  pas.  He  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  began  a  search  of  his  jacket  pockets  for 
his  pipe  and  pouch.  At  the  same  moment  Angele  arrived 
with  hot  waffles. 

"What  do  I  do  with  those?"  Val  exclaimed,  laying  aside 
the  loved  briar.  "Toast — eggs  and  coffee,  already.  Ah, 
well,"  he  sighed,  and  looked  up  into  Angele's  old  eyes,  "is 
there  honey?" 

"Vraiment !"      The    old    woman    cackled    in    delight. 

"Otherwise" —  But  the  telephone  cut  her  short.  Her 
ears  pricked  up.  Romer  waved  his  hand  in  acquiescence 
and  she  darted  to  the  instrument  eagerly. 

"Meestair  Rivers,"  the  cracked  voice  repeated.  "Who 
wants  him?    Meestair  Grigsby?    One  moment!" 

Romer  rose  and  took  the  receiver  with  a  little  gesture 
of  thanks,  and  Val  gave  no  further  heed  to  the  gracious 
drama,  nor  to  the  one-sided  conversation  that  followed. 
His  mind  reverted.     His  thoughts  pondered: 

"Puzzling  girl,  Enid  Cactys,"  he  mused.  "Twenty- 
five  or  six,  for  a  guess !" 

"It's  settled,"  Romer  returned  elated.  "I  go  to  China 
in  the  early  spring.  Tremendous  possibilities !"  For  a 
moment  he  toyed  with  those  tremendous  possibilities. 

"Congratulations!"  Val  exclaimed. 

Angele  stood  dumbly  staring  at  Romer.  He  caught 
the  look,  rebuked  it  silently,  but  turned  away  his  face. 
His  eyes  traversed  the  room.  The  sunny  breakfast  table, 
with  the  companion  opposite :  that  loyal,  generous,  clear- 
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visioned  friend,  who  laid  no  subtle  plans,  defied  no  gods, 
but  busy  in  his  balanced  world,  moved  slowly  forward  to 
his  certain  goal.     Romer  sighed. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  all  this,"  he  said  sadly.  "And 
you." 

"Nonsense !"  Val  rallied  him.  "Once  beyond  the  tele- 
graph—" 

"Perhaps !"  Romer  tried  to  smile.  "Time  was.  Old 
One,  when  I  felt  the  call,  when  the  prospect  of  strange 
places,  strange  peoples,  strange  tongues — "  He  left  his 
transport  unfinished.  For  moments  he  sat  silent,  looking 
into  vacancy.  Val  fancied  that  he  shivered.  Perhaps 
Romer  felt  his  look,  divined  his  thought,  for  he  acknowl- 
edged it  blankly.  "I  dread  it.  Old  One,"  he  said.  "The 
thought  terrifies  me.  To-day  I  sign  the  contract  and  bank 
my  first  check — "  A  smile  rose  and  quickly  died  away. 
"That  done,"  he  concluded,  "there  is  no  turning  back." 
He  rose  from  the  table  and  went  over  to  his  writing 
desk.  He  gathered  together  some  papers,  buttoned  them 
into  his  pocket : 

"My  hat,  my  gloves,  Angele,"  he  said  sharply. 
From  her  shaking  old  hands  he  took  them,  looked  deeply 
for  one  moment  into  her  old  eyes,  set  his  shoulders, 
threw  back  his  head  proudly,  and  marched  out  of  the 
room,  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street  to  his 
destiny. 

"Nom  de  dieu !"  Angele's  voice  rose  to  a  wail.  "It  is 
the  end.  Something  tells  me.  Pauvre  Angele !  C'est 
fini." 

"You!"  Val  turned  sharply.  "What's  it  got  to  do 
with  you?" 

"What  would  I  be,"  she  shrilled,  "without  the  Maitre 
— where  is  another  like  him?  Down  on  my  old  knees 
shall  I  go  and  pray  to  the  Virgin,  and  two  masses  on 
Sundays  till  he  returns." 

"Mind  you  do — "  Val  admonished. 
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"But  you  stay?"  she  raised  her  knowing  old  eyes  to 
his. 

"The  boy,  when  he  comes,  and  I  stay,"  Val  smiled. 

"You  shall  be  the  Maitre?"  she  gasped. 

"Certainement,"  he  defied. 

"Sacre  nom !"  she  shrieked  and  fled  the  room. 

The  Old  One  roared  with  laughter.  He  lighted  his 
briar  and  lolled  in  the  sunshine,  but  in  spite  of  its  warmth 
his  mood  became  somber.  "That  was  a  bad  five  minutes," 
he  said  to  himself,  "Romer  almost  funked  it:  and  last 
night  he  was  in  glory  at  the  idea.  The  idea?  Ah,  the 
idea !  Reality  is  quite  another  thing,  eh?"  Over  and  over 
in  his  mind  he  turned  that  thought,  viewed  it  this  way  and 
that,  but  found  no  pleasure  in  it.  "Got  to  buck  up,  old 
man  !"  he  exclaimed  aloud. 

"You  ask  me  something?"  Angele  stopped  midway  to 
the  door  with  her  tray  of  the  breakfast  things. 

"Yes,  what  time  is  it?"  Val  replied. 

"Half  past  ten.  The  butcher's  boy  was  here.  I  gave 
him  hell  about  the  bacon.  Cre  nom,  he  send  me  moldy 
bacon  and  at  forty  cents  the  pound — I  threw  it  at  him — " 

"Hit  him?  No? — too  bad!"  and  Val  sauntered  off  to 
his  studio. 

"He's  come!"  Angele's  voice,  her  craning  posture  vi- 
brated excitement.  Her  head  was  all  that  was  visible 
thrust  through  the  partly  opened  studio  door ;  but  that  was 
enough. 

"Who's  come?"  Carroll  looked  up  from  his  work. 
"Don't  stand  there  grinning  like  a  gargoyle,  Angele. 
Out  with  it." 

"The  young  man,  Mr.  Gordon,  the  son  of  the  Maitre!" 
she  proclaimed  in  triumph,  only  to  vanish,  slamming  the 
studio  door  behind  her.  Val  got  up  and  threw  it  wide 
open. 

"Where  is  he?"  he  cried.     "Bring  him  in!"  and  raising 
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his  voice  to  its  high  pitch,  called  out,  "Come  along  in, 
Gordon,  old  boy!" 

A  half  dozen  eager  strides :  then  two  more — halting : 
and  the  young  man  stopped  on  the  threshold  to  look  Val 
up  and  down. 

"You're  not  my  father."  The  voice  was  deep  like 
Romer's,  vibrant  with  the  same  tone  quality.  Val  started 
at  its  familiarity. 

"No,"  he  said  whimsically,  "not  your  father.  Just  an 
uncle  or  a  cousin  or  something.  I'm  Val  Carroll,  a  poor, 
miserable  painter  that  shares  your  father's  roof.  Now 
come  in  and  let's  have  a  look  at  you." 

"You'll  do!"  the  young  man  laughed  in  return. 
"Where's  the  Dad?" 

"Off  somewhere,"  Val  replied  easily.  "He'll  turn  up 
around  seven  most  likely.  Lunched?  What  about  it, 
Angele?" 

"Long  ago,"  Gordon  answered,  "it  must  be  half  three 
or  four." 

"As  late  as  that?"  Val  mused.  "His  father's  son, 
Angele !" 

"Am  I?"  the  boy  asked  with  patent  pleasure. 

"Oui,  Monsieur,  the  eyes,"  Angele  exclaimed.  "It  is 
the  Maitre's  own  self  looks  out  of  them." 

Gordon  turned  in  surprise.  It  was  to  Carroll  that  he 
had  addressed  his  question;  the  answer  from  the  old 
woman  startled  him.     Val  instantly  sensed  the  situation. 

"Gordon,"  he  spoke  with  a  fine  paternalism,  "Gordon, 
my  boy,  behold  Angele!"  He  paused  to  bestow  a  bow 
and  flourish  toward  the  happily  self-conscious  old  scare- 
crow. "Our  chatelaine,  femme  general,  housekeeper,  to 
put  it  blankly.  Our  angel  of  bounty,  the  guardian  and 
repository  of  our  secret  thoughts,  the  strong  defender  of 
our  sanctity ;  in  a  word :  without  Angele  there  is  no  salt 
in  life.     She's  Circe,  Athene,  The  Seven  Sisters." 

"Allons!"    Angele   interrupted.      "The   taxi   meter   is 
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ruining  us.     The  bags,   the  trunks,   I  go !"   she  darted 
through  the  door. 

"Here  you,  taxi !"  she  screamed  from  the  portal.  "The 
bags !  bring  them  in.    You  hear  mef" 

Out  of  the  vehicle  leaned  a  swart  broad  head  and 
shoulders — a  face  glaring  defiance  and  rage,  the  lips 
parted  to  reply.  But  Angele  flew  down  the  stone  walk 
with  such  a  torrential  characterization  that  the  man  was 
stunned.  She  flung  open  the  cab  door,  she  seized  the 
bags,  and  with  a  parting  command,  turned  back  up  the 
path  with  her  burden. 

Down  came  the  trunk  with  a  bang.  The  man  groaned 
as  he  shouldered  it;  he  kicked  open  the  iron  gate,  and 
followed  with  wrathful  grumbling. 

Val  and  Gordon  in  secluded  astonishment  watched  the 
floundering  progress.  Val  shook  for  the  fate  of  the 
sportive  little  cupids  in  the  archway  over  the  stair,  but 
the  shouldered  trunk  passed  safely  under  them.  One 
flight,  two  flights,  of  laboring  footsteps  preceded  by 
Angele' s  flapping  slippers. 

What  passed  between  those  two  above  did  not  reach 
their  listening  ears;  but  the  woman  came  down  aghast, 
the  taxi  man  shaken. 

Gordon  met  him  in  the  hall  with  a  grin  and  a  folded 
bill. 

"Thanks,  old  pal,"  he  said  and  gripped  the  strong  thick 
hand,  "now  hook  it." 

"Right!"  the  man  grinned  and  sped  with  a  backward 
glance  at  his  enemy. 

"Cre  nom,  the  robber!"  Angele  exclaimed.  "He  tell 
me,  he  will  not  carry  a  trunk.  Nom  du  chien!"  With 
that  she  departed.  The  slap-slap  of  her  slippered  feet 
faded  into  the  silence  of  her  deep  domain. 

"I'm  glad  I'm  here.  I'm  planning  to  stay,"  Gor- 
don broke  the  silence.  "I  meant  to  let  you  know, 
though." 
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"Stay?"  Val  broke  in.  "Of  course,  you  stay.  We've 
been  expecting  you." 

"Expected  me?  My  mother  must  have  written?"  the 
young  man  suggested,  a  half -humorous,  half -embarrassed 
look  in  his  eyes.     "What  did  she  say?" 

"Romer  didn't  go  into  details,"  Val  laughed. 

The  boy  glanced  from  the  hall  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, into  Val's  studio.  "You  were  painting,  weren't 
you  ?  Don't  stop  for  me.  Let  me  find  a  corner  and  look 
on." 

"Rubbish!  Up  we  go.  That  is  a  workshop.  We  live 
upstairs."  Val  turned  and  led  the  way.  At  the  top  he 
waited,  and  with  a  flourish  waved  Gordon  in  the  room. 
"Pretty  comfy,  eh?"  he  exclaimed.  "Your  father's 
desk."  He  pointed  it  out.  "We  breakfast  over  there  in 
the  windows;  cigarettes  on  that  stand.  Find  a  chair.  I 
generally  stretch  my  legs  on  this  couch.  There's  a  lot  of 
me,  up  and  down." 

As  Gordon  stood  for  a  moment  Val's  eyes  ran  over 
him.  Five  nine,  no  more,  but  of  such  a  powerful  vigorous 
build  that  he  looked  a  bigger  man.  Twenty  ?  He  seemed 
older.  His  head  was  well  set,  dark  with  his  father's  fine 
eyes,  but  in  every  other  way  he  was  a  handsomer  man. 
His  brow  and  nose  were  classic,  his  mouth  full  lipped  but 
strong:  a  determined  chin.  "No  milksop!  Not  by  a 
jugful!"  Val  mused. 

The  boy  had  lighted  a  cigarette,  dropped  easily  into  his 
father's  chair,  and  was  guardedly  taking  stock  of  his 
surroundings.  Val  smiled  as  his  glance  fixed  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  enormous  cushion  at  his  side.  But  when  the 
boy  spoke  he  didn't  mention  it. 

"Nothing  like  I  expected,"  Gordon  said  finally.  "I 
never  knew  two  men  before  that  had  a  whole  house — 
like  this,"  he  added  comprehensively.  "I  pictured  the 
Dad  living  in  some  bachelor's  apartment  or  a  club.  I 
thought  he  was  generally  on  the  move.     This  looks — ?" 
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"Sumptuous,  eh?"  Val  suggested.  "I've  a  studio 
downstairs;  you  saw  that.  This  is  Romer's  study,  his 
sanctum :  but  we  live  in  it,  too.  Three  bedrooms  up 
above.    Yours  is  waiting  for  you." 

"Great!"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "Just  what  do  you  do, 
Uncle  Val,  if  you  don't  mind?  And  the  Dad?"  he  added 
with  a  slight  hesitancy. 

"Do  ?  What  do  we  do  ?"  Val  mused.  "Old  Romer  and 
I?  I'll  tell  you  about  him  first.  We  breakfast.  Lots 
happens  at  breakfast.  It's  the  important  hour  of  the 
day.  He  reads  his  letters  and  we  smoke  and  talk.  Dis- 
cuss things,  backward  and  forward.  Make  our  plans, 
and  so  on.  Afterwards  he  goes  out.  Just  now  he  spends 
two  or  three  hours  every  morning  at  the  Library.  He's 
digging  out  stuff  about  China.  Everything  anybody  ever 
did  or  wrote  about  China.  Soaking  it  in.  In  the  after- 
noons he  comes  home  and  writes  up  his  notes.  Endless 
lot  of  stuff.  He  doesn't  talk  about  it,  though."  Val 
stuffed  and  relighted  his  pipe. 

"I  paint,"  he  continued  casually,  "before  lunch  and 
after.  Or  I  get  ready  if  anybody  happens  to  be  coming 
for  a  portrait." 

"I  thought  my  father  wrote  books  when  he  wasn't  off 
on  some  exploring  expedition,"  Gordon  said.  "I  thought 
he  traveled  most  of  the  time.  We  haven't  heard  a  word 
from  him  except  one  post  card  since — "  The  boy  hesi- 
tated. "He  wrote  us  just  three  words,"  he  gulped. 
"  'Lived  through  it.'     He  meant  the  war." 

"H'm!"  Val  muttered.  "So  he  did."  For  a  while  he 
curled  smoke  rings  toward  the  ceiling. 

"I'd  better  post  you  up,"  he  finally  said. 

"Your  father  is  a  distinguished  man,  Gordon.  Not 
many  men  are :  one  in  ten  thousand  say.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  You've 
got  to  do  something,  and  do  it  right  up  to  the  notch,  to 
be  an  F.  R.  G.  S.    Romer  spent  five  years  in  the  heart  of 
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Africa.  He  has  written  three  books  and  dozens  of  maga- 
zine articles."  He  paused  impressively.  "They're  all 
there  in  that  bookcase  with  the  glass  doors.  Special  bind- 
ings :  red  morocco.    Help  yourself,"  Val  laughed. 

"What's  he  doing  now?"  the  young  man  asked  as 
casually  as  he  could,  though  Val  caught  the  intense  eager- 
ness that  flashed  out  of  his  eyes. 

"Now?"  Val  repeated.  "I'm  going  to  leave  that  for 
him  to  tell —    Do  you  like  parties?" 

"Parties?"  the  boy  started  in  surprise.  "Say,  Uncle 
Val—" 

But  the  Old  One  held  his  own  theme. 

"There's  a  party  to-night,"  he  said.  "It'll  give  you  the 
play  side  of  the  picture.  Can't  work  all  the  time,  you 
know." 

"I'd  like  that,"  Gordon  answered  absently  and  sat  for 
a  moment  or  two  thinking. 

Carroll  allowed  the  conversation  to  lag,  to  let  the  young 
man  get  the  feel  of  things.  He  followed  the  boy's  gaze 
around  the  trophied  walls — the  shelves  and  cabinets 
crammed  with  souvenirs — injecting  here  and  there  a 
word  of  explanation.  The  place  though  bizarre  was  im- 
pressive, and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  man  that  had  con- 
gregated its  treasures.  Gordon  prodded  the  huge  cushion 
with  his  foot  interrogatively.     Val  smiled — 

"From  the  divan  of  Omar  or  Old  Hafiz,"  he  explained. 
"Persian — a  thing  for  reclining,  indolently." 

"Reminds  me  of  Mecca,"  the  boy  suggested,  then 
stopped  and  leaned  forward  listening.  There  were  foot- 
steps on  the  stairs.  Not  the  slap-slap  of  Angele's  tired 
feet,  but  a  man's  quick  expectant  movement. 

Gordon  was  out  of  his  chair  and  half  way  across  the 
room.  There  in  the  doorway,  Romer  Rivers  was  standing 
just  hesitant.  The  blood  leaped  to  his  face  so  that  he 
blushed  like  a  girl — faded  away — then  came  again.  Then 
somehow,  inexplicably,  the  great  boy  was  in  his  arms. 
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"My  Son !  My  Son !"  Romer  cried,  the  tears  streaming 
unheeded  down  his  cheeks.  "Welcome!  Welcome!"  he 
shook  his  head  and  dashed  the  tears  away.  He  held  the 
powerful  young  man  away  from  him  by  the  shoulders, 
at  arms'  length,  and  searched  his  face.  "At  last,"  Romer 
said,  and  turned  to  Val.  "How  I  have  longed  for  this 
day.  Old  One!  Longed  without  ever  knowing  it."  Back 
again  he  looked  into  Gordon's  eyes.  "He  is  a  Rivers. 
He's  one  of  us,"  Romer's  pause  was  definite.  Then  with 
that  fine  courtesy  of  his,  that  was  almost  formal,  he  said, 
"Your  mother  is  well,  I  trust;  and  your  grandfather?" 

Gordon  laughed  half  sheepishly.  "Granddad  booted  me 
out,  you  know — " 

"Into  my  arms,  God  bless  him!  Not  another  word! 
That  chapter  is  closed — "  But  disregarding  utterly  his 
own  admonition,  Romer  continued:  "The  older  genera- 
tion doesn't  understand  us  Rivers.  The  men  of  our  blood 
are  not  of  their  kidney.  Better  so.  Your  brother,  Stanley 
now,  he  is  more  to  your  grandfather's  notion?  A  Ches- 
terton, I  hear." 

"They  get  on,"  Gordon  acknowledged.  "You  don't 
mind  my  coming,  then.  Dad?  I  plan  to  stay.  But  I 
won't  be  a   sponge   long — " 

"Not  a  word,  my  Son — not  a  word!  Stay?  This  is 
your  home.  Three  men  of  a  feather.  But  it's  time 
to  be  thinking  of  the  inner  man.  Shall  we  dine  en  famile 
or  at  the   Coq  d' Argent?" 

"The  fatted  calf!"  Val  shouted,  "but  which  is  the 
prodigal?      Then   on   to    Dorian's." 

Romer  looked  quickly  at  his  cousin,  hesitating, 
thoughtful. 

"To-night  we  revel,"  he  said  at  length,  "to-morrow 
we  shall  take  council.  The  Coq  d'Argent  and  Dorian's, 
let  it  be." 


CHAPTER  VII 
Dorian's 

Peter  Dorian  lived  in  a  home  of  his  own  devising-.  A 
taxi  took  the  three  men  after  their  late  dinner,  across 
town  into  Washington  Square,  and  a  sharp  turn  south 
brought  them  to  his  door.  On  the  top  floor  of  a  loft 
building  otherwise  given  over  to  the  storage  of  cheeses, 
fruits  and  bananas,  teas  and  coffees  redolently  appetizing-, 
and  a  variety  of  other  comestibles;  on  the  top  floor, 
twelve  stories  in  the  air,  Peter  Dorian  lived  alone.  His 
studio,  half  the  great  loft,  was  the  most  spacious  in  the 
city,  with  sleeping  quarters  behind  it  in  surpassing 
luxurious  splendor. 

To  this  height  one  rose  in  a  monotonously  groaning 
elevator,  designed  for  tons,  not  men.  But  to-night  a 
Samarkand  carpet  hid  its  scarred  and  noisome  flooring — 
and  arras  covered  its  bare  wooden  walls.  One  debouched 
through  a  door  horizontally  divided,  the  upper  half  rising, 
the  lower  sinking  at  a  touch,  till  a  great  square  opening 
revealed  a  scene  as  opposite  and  unexpected  as  an  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainment. 

Three  times  each  year  Peter  Dorian  entertained  that 
world  of  his,  once  called  Bohemia — but  which  now  goes 
without  a  name — so  heterogeneous,  cosmopolitan,  diversi- 
fied are  its  components :  actors,  writers,  artists,  and  just 
pleasure-loving  men  and  women,  of  great  fame,  passing 
pseudo  fame  or  no  fame  at  all.  But  though  few  in 
number  Dorian's  entertainments  were  prodigal.  Gordon's 
eyes  popped  at  the  brilliant  picture.  The  four  walls 
were  boxed  away  behind  landscapes — so  cleverly  done  that 
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the  sloping  hillside  of  Girgenti,  with  its  five  Greek 
temples  looking  out  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  tempted  the  be- 
holder to  wander  down  through  the  fields  of  purple 
anemones  to  the  yellow  sands.  The  almond  trees  were  in 
blossom,  pink  thousands  of  petals  in  delicate  green. 

Against  this  iridescent  scene  two  score  of  men  and 
women,  men  all  in  black — women  in  dazzling  color — made 
a  kaleidoscopic  pattern. 

At  the  entry  Romer  shed  his  companions  with  his  hat 
and  coat.  Through  his  pince  nez,  with  broad  black  rib- 
bon hanging  from  a  corner,  he  ogled  the  women,  smiled 
his  courtly  favor  on  the  men  and  made  a  triumph  of 
his  arrival,  Val  and  Gordon  following  him. 

He  was  a  beau  gallant.  Over  a  dainty  hand  he 
bowed  with  manner,  but  if  his  lips  were  reverent  to  slim 
fingers  his  eyes  to  fair  eyes  were  bold.  For  every  woman 
he  had  her  message — hers  alone.  He  lingered  momen- 
tarily as  though  time  did  not  exist  and  passed  from  flower 
to  flower,  sipping  the  sweetness — caressing  the  petals  of 
each.  The  men  he  greeted  with  easy  camaraderie  yet 
in  most  instances  with  reserve  as  well.  No  one  slapped 
his  back — but  gripped  his  hand  generously. 

From  across  the  room  Dorian  spied  him,  and  with  the 
voice  of  a  buffalo  called  greeting: 

"Hello,  Romer,"  he  roared.  "Where's  Helen,  you  old 
Trojan?"  It  loosened  tongues  and  laughter.  Gordon's 
ears  pricked  up,  and  he  turned  to  watch  the  man  coming 
toward  them.  A  giant,  Peter  Dorian,  his  great  head  with 
its  flowing  mane,  his  piercing  black  eyes  and  sensuous 
mouth,  he  topped  the  crowd. 

But  his  arrival  was  electric.  His  costume  and  his  part- 
ner: By  the  hand  he  led  a  tiny  little  thing,  gv'psy  dark, 
with  glowing  eyes  and  clad  like  a  Grecian  dancer.  Him- 
self, he  was  naked,  or  almost.  True  a  toga,  black  to 
somberness,  trailed  behind  and  about  him.  His  feet 
were  sandaled,  his  arms  were  braceleted,  but  for  the  rest 
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he  wore  a  girdle  and  loin  cloth  of  gold,  the  girdle  studded 
with  great  red  stones  like  cabochon  rubies.  But  his  power- 
ful legs,  his  massive  torso,  his  herculean  arms  were  bare.' 
His  great  paw  crushed  Romer's  hand — then  Val's — then 
Gordon's — ^but  his  touch  of  the  little  elf  at  his  side  was 
feathery — 

"Gypsy,"  he  said,  as  though  speaking  to  a  child,  "you 
remember  Romer."  The  bright  eyes  looked  up — paused 
an  instant,  passed  on — played  smilingly  with  the  Old  One, 
and  fixed  themselves  on  youth — 

"Who  is  the  boy,  Peter?"  she  cried.  "Introduce  him 
to  me.     I  want  him." 

Into  the  breach  then  Romer  threw  himself. 

"Oh,  little  Rose,  oh,  dark  Rose 
With  smoldering  petals  curled — 
/  am  the  Wind  that  comes  to  you 
From,  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

"Oh,  little  Rose,  oh,  dark  Rose, 
With  the  hushed  and  golden  heart, 
I  am  the  hee  with  burdened  wings, 
Too  laden  to  depart." 

He  smiled,  he  bowed,  and  turned  to  lay  his  arm  on 
Gordon's  shoulder — 

"My  son,"  he  announced  with  a  flashing  pride.  "My 
son,  Gordon  Rivers !" 

Gordon  bowed  in  confusion.  Peter  confounded 
him — 

"The  Trojan's  son,"  he  roared,  so  that  every  eye  was 
on  them.  "Romer  Rivers  has  a  son.  Come,  a  health — 
everybody!  A  birthday!  By  Hecate,  a  birthday!  A 
grandson  to  hoary  Priam  !" 

He  seized  Gordon  and  bore  him  away.  In  a  far 
corner  two  Nubians  presided  over  a  booth  where  nectar 
flowed — a  booth  designed  for  Dionysus.     From  the  wall 
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the  god  leered  down,  crowned  with  the  vine,  cup  in  hand, 
surrounded  by  his  dancing  bacchantse. 

"Whisky  or  champagne?"  Dorian  asked.  "Then  I'll 
introduce  you." 

He  began  with  the  men  nearest,  "Billings  the  actor, 
Oliver,  critic  for  the  Star,  Selfridge,  of  course,  you  know 
— Don  Selfridge,  he  does  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  for  the 
Gazette."  He  singled  out  a  strikingly  handsome  girl. 
"Eve,"  he  called,  "I  say,  here's  old  Romer  Rivers' 
son — Gordon  Rivers."  The  girl  paused,  nodded  and 
turned  back  to  the  man  at  her  side.  "Star  in  my 
play,"  Dorian  muttered  apologetically.  "Getting  a  little 
snooty." 

Gordon  drank  his  champagne,  turned  to  set  his  glass 
down,  and  started:  A  great  bearded  man,  brawny  as 
Dorian  himself,  was  looking  steadily  at  him  with  a 
kindly  smile.  Gordon  looked  again  to  make  sure.  Among 
this  gorgeously  clad  or  unclad  assembly,  this  great 
fellow  wore  an  old  sack  suit,  stout  boots,  a  shirt  of  blue 
denim,  and  a  flowing  black  silk  tie.  He  smiled  in  huge 
good  nature  at  the  astonished  boy.  When  he  spoke  his 
voice  rumbled  jovially. 

"Romer  Rivers'  son,  eh?  Don't  set  your  foot  in  his 
path,"  he  bellowed.     "Go  back — ^boy — go  back — " 

Gordon  was  struck  dumb.  The  Old  One  at  his  side 
rescued  him. 

"It's  George  Bram,  Gordon,"  he  said,  in  his  piping 
whimsical  voice.  "Shake  hands  with  him.  His  bark  is 
worse  than  his  bite." 

"Let  'em  alone,  boy."  The  big  fellow  paid  no  heed 
to  Carroll :  "Let  these  women  alone.  This  room  is  full 
of  men  that  know  I  speak  the  truth."  He  wagged  his 
great  head  and  reached  for  a  refilled  glass. 

Gordon  smiled. 

"You  seem  to  be  going  along  with  the  rest,"  he  re- 
torted. 
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"Going  along!  Where?"  Bram  rumbled.  "Eyes  and 
belly,  I  am  here,  but  my  soul  is  free !"  He  stood  up, 
raised  his  big  fist  theatrically,  brought  it  down  on  the 
table  by  his  side  with  a  mighty  bang,  and  began  to  roll 
his  words  out  from  his  chest  like  an  organ : 

"I  am  the  Poet  of  Labor" : 

Every  voice  hushed,  heads  turned,  the  room  fell  silent. 

"/  am  the  Poet  of  Labor: — 
No  other  mistress  do  I  knoii} 
Save  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
No  woman  s  body  is  so  sweet  to  me 
As  the  cause  of  my  Brethren. 
I  am.  dedicated  to  its  welfare 
I  am.  its  mouthpiece, 
I  work  with  heart  and  hands, 
With  my  hands  for  Bread, 
With  my  heart  for  my  Fellows. 
Mind  my  words — for  they  are  prophetic: 
Men  would  be  brothers. 
Give  and  take — share  alike — 
But  for  women. 
Women  are  aristocrats,  all! 
They  may  not  look  it,  but  they  are. 
I  am  Labor's  Poet." 

Roars  of  applause  and  laughter,  cries  of  encore,  men 
and  women  crowded  around  joyously.  One,  a  slip  of 
a  girl  half  clothed,  snatched  the  flowers  from  her  bosom, 
and  darted  up  to  the  poet: 

"You  dear  old  liar!"  she  screamed,  and  poked  the  blos- 
soms into  his  shaggy  hair.  Bram  sat  for  a  moment  in 
oracular  amusement,  then  clapped  his  great  hand  on  the 
bare  young  shoulder. 

"Temptress,  come  here!"  and  set  her  on  his  knee.  "I 
despise  you,"  he  roared,  and  kissed  her  lips. 
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Amid  cries  and  laughter  the  girl  slipped  from  his  knee 
and  touched  Gordon's  arm. 

"Isn't  he  screaming?"  she  laughed.  "Dance  with  me, 
will  you?" 

Absorbed  in  the  scene,  Gordon  was  unconscious  of 
music;  but  listening  he  caught  its  tangy  wail  and  took  the 
little  creature  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  what  a  relief,"  she  cried,  "after  these  old  men." 
He  glanced  about  him.  They  were  old  from  his  point 
of  vantage ;  but  the  women  almost  without  exception  were 
young.  He  passed  his  father,  not  dancing,  but  leaning 
in  exotic  longing  over  a  dazzling  beauty,  all  gold  and  tur- 
quois.  They  were  talking  earnestly,  Romer  absorbed,  the 
girl  petulant. 

"Helen  is  in  a  tantrum  to-night,"  Gordon's  partner 
laughed.  "Romer  has  been  flirting  with  some  one.  Did 
you  see  her  mentone  ?  Romer  brought  it  from  Granada. 
It  cost  a  thousand  dollars,  they  say." 

"Mentone?"  Gordon  repeated. 

"That  embroidered  Spanish  shawl.  She  winds  it 
around  her.  It's  every  blessed  thing  she's  got  on.  Wait 
till  she  gets  up.  You'll  see  her  bare  legs  through  the 
fringe.     She's  lucky,  that  kid." 

Gordon  looked  more  closely  as  he  passed  again.  Helen 
was  standing  now  and  stamped  her  foot.  Romer's  smile 
was  proprietary.  The  garment  barely  covered  the  breast, 
passed  under  the  armpits,  tightly  drawn,  crossed  in  the 
back,  rounded  the  hips,  and  was  caught  together  in  front 
with  a  great  jeweled  cartouche.  It  covered  her,  from 
knees  to  shoulder  completely,  and  so  closely  as  to 
reveal  every  gorgeous  curve  of  her  superb  figure.  She 
was  magnificent.  "Helen,  Trojan  Helen,"  he  repeated  the 
words  of  Peter  Dorian  and  a  bright  light  of  comprehen- 
sion flashed  on  him. 

As  the  music  died  away,  some  one  touched  Gordon's 
arm  and  spoke  his  name  familiarly.     He  turned  to  look 
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in  the  face  of  a  young  Russian,  John  Castleton,  whom  he 
had  met  at  the  Coq  d' Argent  earlier  in  the  evening. 

"I  say,  Gordon,"  the  man  spoke  familiarly,  "come 
along,  old  boy,  there's  a  girl  that  wants  to  meet  you." 

"A  girl  ?"  Gordon  asked,  glancing  at  his  radiant  partner. 

"Go  along,  Gordon,  but  come  back,"  she  laughed.  "It's 
only  Sonia,"  and  she  turned  to  join  a  group  at  her  elbow, 

"Sonia  Illanova,"  John  Castleton  explained,  guiding 
Gordon  through  the  crowded  dancers.  "She's  different. 
She  asked  for  you." 

Before  Gordon  could  reply — not  that  he  had  anything 
in  particular  to  say — he  was  halted  before  her.  Seated  all 
alone  on  a  stiff  gilded  chair  against  the  wall  sat  a  woman 
— blank- faced  as  a  Chinaman.  As  the  men  stood  there 
before  her,  she  raised  her  eyelids  mechanically,  but  the 
eyes  themselves  never  changed  expression.  When  she 
spoke  the  lips  did  part,  but  the  rest  of  her  face  was  utterly 
still.  The  sound  of  her  voice  was  metallic;  it  seemed  to 
come  as  though  out  of  a  phonograph. 

"George  Bram  is  right,"  she  said  tonelessly.  "No  one 
else  would  have  dared  to  tell  you."  The  image  had 
spoken.     Gordon  stared  dum founded. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  stammered  more  to  test  her 
reality  than  expecting  any  answer.  Sitting  like  an  idol, 
that  strange  immobile  face  was  stamping  itself  into  his 
memory.  He  gazed  at  it  fascinated.  It  held  beauty,  but 
of  an  alien  cast,  fatalistic.     The  lips  again  parted : 

"Bram  is  right,"  came  words.  "Leave  us  women  alone. 
Look  at  Peter  Dorian,  he  might  once  have  been  great. 
Look  at  Bram  himself,  a  buffoon.  Look  at  your  father. 
I  knew  him  when  the  world  was  in  his  fingers —  Now? 
He's  a  prowling  tomcat." 

Dumb  with  rage  and  astonishment,  Gordon  turned  with 
blazing  eyes  on  the  man  at  his  side. 

"On  my  word,  Rivers,"  Castleton  exclaimed,  "I  never 
dreamed!" 
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Gordon,  his  face  set,  bowed  to  the  image;  and  turned 
away,  shaken  to  his  depths. 

"You'll  excuse  me,"  he  muttered  as  he  hurried  off.  But 
before  he  had  taken  ten  steps  the  voice  checked  him. 
Altered,  yes,  but  that  same  mystical  timbre.  It  vibrated 
now  with  a  rich  musical  note,  mirth,  even  laughter. 

"Come  back,  boy !  come  back !"  it  pleaded  in  velvety 
contralto.  He  hesitated;  he  turned.  The  image  was 
radiant.  The  eyes  like  great  topazes  under  half -veiled 
lids  burned,  the  mouth  quivered  with  tantalizing  laughter, 
the  woman  held  out  her  hand  inviting.  "Come  back !  boy, 
I  was  only  fooling."  Then  the  laughing  eyes  opened 
gloriously,  they  lifted  from  him  and  looked  past  him. 
"Romer,  bring  him  back,"  she  said.  "I've  frightened 
him." 

Gordon  heard  his  father's  suave  voice  at  his  shoulder, 
flattering,  courtly: 

"Ah,  Thespia!     You  would  have  the  son  as  well?" 

Angered  now,  Gordon  hurried  away  only  to  collide  with 
the  tempestuous  Dorian. 

"There  you  are,"  the  big  fellow  exclaimed.  "I  was 
making  for  you.  Eve  has  changed  her  mind.  She  sent 
me  to  hunt  you  up." 

"The  hell  with  Eve,"  Gordon  answered.  "Who  is  that 
woman?" 

Dorian  spun  on  his  heel —  "Who  ?"  Then  he  laughed, 
not  quite  genuinely.  "That's  the  Illanova.  What's  she 
been  telling  you?  Hello."  It  was  Helen's  face  that 
stopped  him.  Gordon  caught  it  too.  The  girl  had  come 
up  and  was  standing  not  two  paces  away  watching  his 
father.  Romer,  all  unconscious,  was  bent  solicitously  over 
the  alluring  little  Gypsy  in  intimate  whispering,  the  tiny 
dancer  leaning  to  his  charm  and  the  image  woman  look- 
ing on.  Gordon  could  not  hear  his  father's  words,  but 
his  voice  cooed,  his  tone  was  insinuating  to  a  degree. 

"Say  it  again,  Romer,"  the  Gypsy's  happy  voice  cried 
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joyously.  "Am  I  really  the  little  dark  red  rose?"  And 
again  the  drone  of  his  father's  courtship. 

Helen  drew  herself  to  her  full  golden  stature,  her  lips 
smiled  as  she  stepped  lazily  nearer,  and  her  voice  came 
like  a  spring  zephyr : 

"What  a  sweet  child,  Romer,"  she  drawled  lazily.  "I'm 
ready  to  go,  dear." 

Romer  turned  in  a  flash  and  looked  at  her,  his  eyes 
rebuking;  but  the  full  luxurious  beauty  of  her  figure,  her 
languid,  luring  eyes,  her  warm  red  lips,  wove  their  sen- 
suous charm  around  him;  his  expression  changed;  his 
smile  was  warm,  his  hand  lifted  and  touched  her  out- 
stretched finger. 

"So  early?"  he  yielded  and  turned  to  make  his  adieu  to 
the  little  dancer.  Gypsy's  eyes,  for  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond two  yellow  slits,  became  great  lambent  balls  of  amber 
indifference.  She  stretched  her  tired  arms,  yawned,  and 
catching  sight  of  Dorian  : 

"Peter,"  she  called.  "I'm  bored,  Peter!  Come  and 
amuse  me.  Take  me  away  to  dance,  or  bring  me  that 
lovely  boy." 

Dorian  roared  with  laughter. 

"Here's  the  boy,  Gypsy!"  he  answered,  seizing  Gor- 
don's arm.     "Dance  with  him,  dear." 

"I'll  dance  for  him,"  she  sprang  to  life.  "I  shall  dance 
for  him,  Peter!  Oh,  how  I  shall  dance!"  Like  a  flash 
she  darted  through  the  crowd,  seized  a  lanky  youth  by  the 
hand,  dragged  him  from  some  nascent  amour  to  the  piano, 
and  striking  a  thunderous  chord  with  her  tiny  hands, 
cried :  "Silence !" 

She  danced.  My,  how  she  danced.  Gordon  was  caught, 
thrilled,  and  left  utterly  breathless.  Wondrously,  pas- 
sionately she  danced,  with  a  fire  and  abandon  that  brought 
gusts  of  applause  from  the  crowding  circle  that  had 
sprung  up  around  her.  The  Old  One  on  its  outskirts 
was  caught  too,  in  the  throb  of  excited  expectation,  but 
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soon  his  wise  eyes  sought  rather  the  faces  of  the  lookers- 
on.  He  saw  bared  secrets  stand  revealed.  Those  startling 
uncrushed-back  emotions  which  live  just  under  the  masks 
that  in  our  consciousness  divide  us  from  the  beasts.  A 
dainty  girl  beside  him  was  lupine.  Castleton,  devouring, 
stallion-eyed.  Romer's  face?  Val  watched  it,  desire  in 
the  eyes,  but  pride  restraining;  in  the  lips,  the  just  dis- 
tended nostrils,  a  full  response  yielding  to  the  trembling 
life  and  vivid  surpassing  art  that  the  tempestuous  little 
creature  hurled  into  her  ecstatic  gyrations. 

The  applause  was  deafening,  the  human  circle  surged 
almost  over  the  tiny  dancer  in  her  last  swooping  curtsy: 
Romer  first  among  the  rush  to  cry  encore.  Big  Dorian 
caught  her  up  in  his  arms,  held  the  Gypsy  shoulder  high 
above  them,  where  she  sat  like  a  doll  queen  and  kissed  her 
finger-tips  to  her  subjects. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DIGGING   IN 

Gordon  came  down  for  his  breakfast  as  the  clock  was 
striking  twelve. 

"Hello,  Angele!  What's  to  eat?"  he  asked,  settling 
himself  at  the  sunny  table  in  the  window  bay,  thus  easily 
accepting  things. 

"What  you  like,"  the  sharp-visaged  old  woman  retorted, 
peering  at  his  sleepy  eyes.  "The  maitre,  your  father,  mon 
dieu,  has  his  egg,  his  orange  juice,  his  rolls  and  coffee; 
Monsieur  Carroll  has  his  porridge,  eggs  and  bacon,  coffee, 
toast  and  marmalade."  She  paused  to  await  the  young 
man's  choice,  then  proceeded :  "To-day  the  ice  box  has 
grapefruit  and  bananas,  the  porridge  is  oatmeal,  hot." 

"Sliced  bananas  and  cream  for  me,  Angele,"  Gordon 
decided.  "Then  some  bacon  and  two  or  three  eggs — cof- 
fee first,  last  and  in  between,"  He  paused  to  light  a  ciga- 
rette.    "Where's  the  Dad?" 

"The  Dad?  Mon  dieu!  He  is  gone  the  hour.  He 
breakfasts  with  un  due,  Italien  distingue,  at  the  Wal- 
dorf," Angele's  manner  was  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main. 

"He  came  in,  then,"  Gordon  answered  offhand. 

"Came  in?  Vraiment — oh,  la!"  the  old  woman  cackled, 
in  sudden  comprehension.  "The  Son  of  the  maitre!" 
and  she  shuffled  off  downstairs,  to  her  kitchen. 

The  Old  One,  coming  up  from  his  studio,  found  Gor- 
don finishing,  with  a  newspaper  and  a  cigarette  and  a 
coffee  cup. 

"Well,  young  man,"  he  greeted. 

77 
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"This  is  the  life,  Uncle  Vail"  Gordon  exclaimed. 
"Some  party,  last  night !" 

"Enjoyed  yourself,  eh?"  Carroll  found  a  chair,  and 
glanced  at  the  remains  of  the  breakfast.  "Coffee  in  that 
pot?"  but  Angele  intervened: 

"One  min-ute,  Monsieur,  Angele  will" — she  paused — 
"An  omelet,  now?"  she  grimaced  and  scuttled  off  at  his 
smile. 

"Who's  Peter  Dorian?"  Gordon  asked  as  the  Old  One 
lighted  his  pipe.  "That's  a  great  place  of  his.  Does  he 
paint,  too?" 

"Paint?  Dorian?  Oh,  my,  no!"  Carroll  expostulated. 
"A  painter  can't  live  like  that.  No.  Dorian  writes  plays. 
Bang-up  stuff,  too.  *A  Pippin  Passes,'  'Two  Flights 
Up,  Then  Ring.'     Modern;  he  makes  no  end  of  money.'* 

"  *A  Pippin  Passes'  ?"  Gordon  repeated.  "Oh,  yes !  I 
do  remember  a  girl  last  night  named  Eve." 

"Don't  remember  Eve,"  Val  admitted. 

"I'm  not  mistaken  about  that  Helen  of  Troy?"  the  boy 
paused  to  light  a  cigarette.  "She  is  the  Dad's.  Where 
did  she  get  that  name  ?" 

"Romer  has  a  way  of  naming  people,"  Val  mused. 
"Her  name  is  Helen,  though.     I'm  painting  her." 

"Helen?"  Gordon  tried  to  cover  his  surprise.  "Why 
does  everybody  call  you  Old  One?" 

"Appropriate,  I  suppose,"  Carroll  smiled  whimsically. 
"I  don't  remember  how  it  started.  Names  do  that.  Get 
themselves  going  somehow.  I  met  Enid  Cactys  the  other 
day  in  the  Avenue ;  she  called  me  Old  One  before  she 
thought.    Upset  her.     I  didn't  mind." 

"You  wouldn't,"  Gordon  said  pointedly,  "You  are  the 
best  fellow  on  earth,  Uncle  Val!  Who  is  the  Enid?  I'd 
never  pick  a  girl  with  a  name  like  that!" 

"I  didn't,"  Val  answered  unheedingly.  "Her  mother 
named  her,  I  fancy.  Or  maybe  it  was  Ed.  Not  likely, 
though,"  he  looked  thoughtfully  up  at  the  ceiling.    "Who 
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was  Enid?"  he  mused.  "Oh,  yes,  Enid  and  Geraint,  Ma- 
binogion,  Le  Morte  d' Arthur." 

"No.  Who  is  Enid?"  Gordon  corrected.  "Who  is 
the  fair  Enid?  Gee!  I'm  talking  hke  the  Dad,  already." 
He  laughed.    '^Fcvir  Enid." 

"Fair?  Hardly,"  Val  answered.  "Nor  dark.  In  be- 
tween somewhere.  Puzzling:  Oh,  yes!  Who  is  she?" 
he  recollected  the  question.  "Mrs.  Cactys'  daughter,  of 
course.  You'll  see  her.  I'm  painting  the  old  girl.  The 
mother,  I  mean.  I'm  not  painting  Enid.  I  may,  though. 
I'd  like  to." 

"Old  One,"  Gordon  began  again.  "I'm  going  to  drop 
this  Uncle  stuff.  It  doesn't  fit.  I  think  I  see  how  things 
are.  Is  there  anything  special  I  ought  to  know?  I 
shouldn't  like  to  make  a  fool  of  myself." 

"Nothing  special,"  Val  smiled.  "Helen  sometimes 
drops  in  of  an  afternoon.  I  generally  leave  them  alone." 
He  paused  to  fill  his  pipe.  "Oh,  yes !  When  I'm  painting 
from  models — they  are  apt  to  be  embarrassed  if  any  one 
is  around.  Not  that  I  mind,  you  understand.  I  can  paint 
under  gunfire.  Done  it  lots  of  times.  I'm  doing  a  nude 
of  Helen.     Magnificent :  'Clothed  in  Beauty,'  I  call  it." 

"A  nude?"  Gordon  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  I'll  show  it  to  you,"  Val  smiled.  "Helen  wasn't 
a  bit  self-conscious  after  the  first  five  minutes.  Cool  as 
a  cucumber  now.  Wonderful  model !  She  caught  the 
idea  like  that!"  Val  snapped  his  fingers.  "Nude,  clothed 
in  beauty ;  not  naked.  You  get  the  idea.  She  did,  smart 
girl,  Helen.     I'm  doing  two  poses — stunning!" 

"You  said  it !"  Gordon  laughed.  "She  was  certainly 
stunning  last  night.  You  old  boys — !  I'll  bet  there 
wasn't  a  man  in  that  room  under  forty." 

"Wrong,"  Val  retorted.  "Wrong,  boy!  I  was  there, 
and  George  Bram :  he's  just  thirty.  Peter  is  Romer's 
age,  forty-three.  Your  father  is  still  a  young  man, 
though.    It's  all  the  way  you  live  and  think  and  feel." 
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"Do  you  know  Bram?"  Gordon's  interest  flashed  up 
instantly.    "What  is  he?    What  does  he  do?" 

"Do?  Printing!"  Val  replied  at  random.  "He  sets 
type  with  a  machine;  line-o-type  operator,  good  pay,  too. 
Queer  about  old  George.  He  wasn't  that  always.  He  is 
a  poet  though.  Disciple  of  Walt  Whitman.  All  these 
modern  poets  are.     Some  know  it.     Some  don't." 

"  *I  am  the  Poet  of  Labor,'  "  Gordon  quoted. 

"He  is,"  Val  replied.  "Seriously,  he  wrote  a  real 
poem  that  begins  like  that.  Last  night  was  just  a  bit  of 
tosh." 

"I'd  like  to  read  it,"  the  boy  remarked.  The  man, 
Bram,  had  impressed  him.  He  wasn't  at  all  sure  it  was 
just  tosh.  It  had  stung  in  spots,  taken  with  what  had  fol- 
lowed. The  Image  woman  that  his  father  had  called 
Thespia.  He  was  of  two  minds  about  her  fooling.  A 
graven  image,  a  mocking  siren !  She  had  taken  him  in ; 
but  what  an  actress,  Thespia — Sonia,  whoever  she  was  or 
might  be.  Even  the  memory  of  her  fascinated  him. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  thread  running  through  the  maze  of 
that  party  of  different  color  from  the  rest :  a  red  thread 
that  tangled  Castleto-n  and  Bram,  and  the  Image  woman, 
ajid  Dorian,  and — yes  it  wound  itself  around  his  father, 
too.    Where  would  it  lead  him  if  he  followed?" 

"Who  is  Sonia?"  Gordon  asked  abruptly. 

"Ah!  Thespia" — Val  spoke  the  name,  like  a  bit  of 
dreamy  melody.  "Ten  years — twelve?  She  was  eighteen. 
We  knew  her  before  I  went  to  Paris — Old  Romer  and  I. 
We  lived  down  in  Eighth  Street,  just  before  he  went  off 
to  Brazil.  Thespia" — he  repeated —  "She  played  the 
violin.  Ye  gods,  how  that  girl  could  play  the  violin !  Just 
missed  a  career,  too,  by  an  eyelash — great  future,  every- 
body said.  But  it  didn't  come  off.  Something  hap- 
pened." 

"What  happened?"  Gordon  asked  intent. 

"Too  personal,"  Val  denied  him.     "No,  it  wasn't  Old 
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Romer,"  he  hastened  to  add  as  he  caught  the  boy's  ex- 
pression. 

"There  was  a  murder.  She  didn't  do  it,  though."  The 
Old  One's  voice  trailed  off  into  silence.  Suddenly  he 
roused  himself. 

"Come  along,  boy,"  Val  got  up  from  the  table.  "I'll 
show  you  two  pictures;  Mussolini  and  Helen  of  Troy: 
Two  pictures !" 


Thus  easily  Gordon  slipped  into  the  way  of  living  of 
two  men  twice  his  years.  His  days  were  his  own.  The 
Old  One  painted,  his  father  was  absorbed  in  his  plans. 
Hours  each  day  Romer's  study  door  was  barred;  open 
on  occasion  to  Helen,  but  to  none  other.  Gordon  was 
baffled. 

Ardent,  adventuring,  he  had  come  across  a  continent  to 
share  in  his  father's  mighty  journeyings :  to  follow  that 
man  of  exploits  into  the  hidden  heart  of  things.  At  first 
Romer  had  smiled  down  on  him  proudly,  had  spoken 
largely,  if  in  vague  generalities,  had  allowed  the  boy  to 
assume  his  acquiescence.  Then  gradually  a  change  had 
come.  Evasions.  "Yes,  yeses."  Impatient  brushings 
aside;  until  four  words,  spoken  offhand,  casually,  had 
ended  everything. 

"No,  I  go  alone." 

Bitterly  disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  expectations,  Gor- 
don turned  away,  bit  his  lip,  ground  under  his  heel  the 
ashes  of  his  dreams  and  faced  the  vivid  life  about  him. 
He  took  to  the  streets,  the  contrasting,  changing  hetero- 
geneous masses  of  people.  On  foot  he  explored  Man- 
hattan.   There  is  no  other  way. 

Sometimes  the  Old  One  was  with  him.  Often  he  went 
alone.  First  the  great  arteries  :  Broadway  from  the  Circle 
to  Battery  Park,  miles  of  kaleidoscopic  life;  from  the  Gay 
White  Way  through  every  phase  of  human  enterprise: 
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trade,  transport,  industry,  the  professions,  to  the  money 
center  of  this  throbbing  modern  world. 

Fifth  Avenue,  from  the  Arch  to  the  Plaza  and  beyond: 
three  miles  of  the  great  city's  expression  of  its  wealth, 
its  elegance,  its  luxury;  from  Washington  Square,  where 
eighteenth-century  mansions  still  proudly  hold  their  places, 
to  the  dernier  cri  of  the  city's  architectural  splendor,  the 
Avenue  facing  the  Park — Fairyland !  Bagdad !  Main 
Street.    U.  S.  A. !    To  Gordon  entrancing! 

Then  he  struck  at  random  east  and  west,  into  the  liv- 
ing heart  of  things.  After  a  few  tramps  into  the  East 
Side,  he  wore  old  clothes,  a  suit  of  Val's  that  hung  in  the 
back  of  a  closet,  a  souvenir  of  the  Quartier  Latin.  It  made 
things  easier.  He  went  unregarded,  and  mixed  freely  with 
women,  children  and  men.  Men,  New  York  was  a  city 
of  men.  Women,  to  be  sure,  millions  of  them,  in  every 
conceivable  variety  and  phase  of  life,  but  all  in  all :  a  City 
of  Men.  The  fact  bore  in  on  him,  impressed  him,  over- 
whelmed him. 

Three  weeks,  a  month  ran  along.  Gordon  began  to  feel 
at  home — certainly  in  the  city.  It  opened  its  arms  to  him, 
its  streets,  its  restaurants,  its  theaters,  all  those  super- 
ficial aspects  that  are  equally  the  property  of  its  millions 
of  inhabitants  and  its  half  million  daily  changing  guests. 
But  more  than  that,  he  felt  at  home  with  the  Old  One, 
as  he  loved  to  call  his  Uncle  Val;  and  he  was  on  easy 
terms,  if  not  intimate,  with  his  father. 

Odd  too,  just  that.  Of  Romer's  welcome  he  felt  sure. 
His  father  was  proud  of  his  son;  proud  to  have  him, 
proud  to  exhibit  him,  proud  to  talk  of  him.  But  beyond 
that — ?  Between  them  was  a  barrier,  Romer's  self — had 
he  but  known.  Gordon  could  not  get  through  it,  nor 
Romer  out  from  behind  it.  It  repelled  the  one,  impris- 
oned the  other.  Romer  had  been  hidden  away  behind  it 
too  long,  from  the  world,  from  his  friends,  even  perhaps 
from  the  Old  One.     Who  knows? 
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Gordon's  little  stock  of  cash  was  running  low.  He  be- 
gan to  think.  He  had  ideas  and  ideals  that  he  didn't  talk 
much  about — though  occasionally  some  chance  word  was 
illuminative  to  his  Uncle  Val.  Romer,  if  he  noticed  it, 
overlooked  it. 

Twice,  or  maybe  oftener,  he  had  made  grandiloquent 
flourishes  with  his  check  book  toward  his  son  and  spoken 
vaguely  of  that  allowance.  But  on  every  such  occasion 
the  boy  assured  his  father  that  he  was  amply  provided — 
exhibited  a  small  roll  of  bills — yellow  ones  among  the 
green — and  thus  evaded  the  issue. 

He  had  no  intention  of  taking  his  father's  money,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  but  deep  rooted.  Food  and  shelter, 
yes,  those  he  would  not  decline  nor  even  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  He  had  not  lived  long  enough  to  realize  that 
such  things  as  a  home  and  breakfast  and  lunch  and  a 
servant  and  a  thousand  accessories  are  the  costly  first 
considerations,  the  items  in  the  budget  of  life.  Brought 
up  as  he  had  been  in  his  grandfather's  home  where  things 
were  provided,  he  wouldn't  know  very  much  of  such  mat- 
ters— ^he,  nor  any  other  boy  of  twenty,  of  his  class. 

Still  there  was  something  that  made  him  feel  as  he  did 
about  bare  money.  So  far  as  he  knew,  his  father  had 
never  contributed  one  cent  to  his  upbringing,  nor  home, 
nor  clothing,  nor  schools — nor  even  the  cherished  and 
expected  little  gifts  of  a  child's  world.  Nothing!  No 
word,  no  thing,  ever  came.  Romer  Rivers  was  just  a 
mythical  famous  explorer,  who  did  mighty  deeds  away 
off  somewhere  in  the  great  world.  His  childish  curiosity 
had  been  satisfied  by  the  smiling  but  contained  generalities 
that  came  from  his  mother's  lips.  And  she  had  invested 
the  father  with  a  sure  dignity  and  a  high  place  in  the 
world  of  adventurous  men. 

But  face  to  face,  the  son  could  not  bring  himself  now 
to  begin  to  take  from  that  father;  and  there  it  stood. 
The  question  solved  itself.     One  afternoon  late  in  No- 
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vember  Gordon  burst  into  Val's  studio  and  dropped  ex- 
citedly in  a  chair. 

"I've  got  a  job — Old  One — sixty-six  a  week,"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Sixty-six  what?"  Carroll  was  reading  a  note  just 
handed  in  by  the  postman.  "I've  got  a  letter  here  from 
Mrs.  Cactys  to  come  up  at  four,  and  it's  after  five  now. 
How  can  I?  Oh!  ah,  hold  on!  She  means  to-morrow, 
she  says  so."  He  dropped  the  note  on  the  paint  table, 
where  it  stuck  to  a  broken  piece  of  glass,  smeared  care- 
fully with  palette  scrapings. 

"Dollars !"  the  boy  laughed.  "Listen  to  this  :  I've  got 
a  job,  fell  into  it,  a  peach  of  a  job,  but — what  will  the 
Dad  say?" 

"Go  on,"  Val  laughed.  "Out  with  the  tainted  secret. 
Sixty-six  dollars  is  bound  to  be  tainted !" 

"Tainted,  your  eye,"  the  boy  bridled.  "It's  work;  not 
a  profession,  nor  a  position  with  a  future,  not  by  a  damn 
sight,  just  a  plain  job." 

"Must  be  buttons,"  Val  mused.  "I  read  somewhere 
lately  that  button  makers  earned  twelve  dollars  a  day.  Six 
twelves?  Seventy-two.  Ah!  Perhaps  not  buttons  after 
all." 

"Twelve  nothing.  I  get  thirteen-twenty.  Ikey  is  orth- 
odox and  doesn't  work  Saturdays.  I'm  Episcopalian  and 
don't  work  Sundays.  Five  thirteen-twenties  are  sixty-six 
with  week  ends  free,"  Gordon  exploded. 

"Is  it  buttons?"     Val  twinkled  an  eye — 

"No,"  Gordon  laughed.  "Listen,  Old  One.  I  was 
walking  along  East  Thirtieth  Street,  over  by  the  river,  and 
happened  to  see  a  fine  old  Italian  armchair  in  the  muslin, 
in  a  little  shop  window.  Naturally,  I  stopped  and  took 
a  look.  It  was  sixteenth  century — on  the  general  lines 
of  the  chair  in  Velasquez's  portrait  of  the  Pope." 

"Ho,  ho!  Hold  on !"  Val  interrupted.  "What  do  you 
know  about  Velasquez?" 
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"Nothing  much,"  Gordon  admitted.  "But  granddad 
knew  everything  on  earth  about  furniture,  and  he  loved 
that  picture  on  account  of  the  chair.  We  all  loved  furni- 
ture, 'Chesterton  Hand  Made,'  that's  granddad." 

"So  that's  why  you  stopped  and  looked  in  at  the  winr 
dow.  I'd  forgotten,  'Chesterton  Hand-Made,' "  Val 
mused. 

"Sure!"  Gordon  rejoined,  "That  and  the  sign: 
*I.  Bernstein,  Cabinet  Work,  Reproductions.'  The  chair 
was  a  perfect  reproduction,  made  by  a  master  craftsman, 
the  carving  was  undercut  beautifully." 

"Undercut,  eh?"  Val  interrupted.  "Granddad  carves 
too,  does  he?" 

"I  do  a  bit,  always  have,  ever  since  I  was  a  little  devil. 
It's  the  only  good  the  granddad  ever  saw  in  me.  But 
wait  a  minute.  Old  One,  you'll  tumble."  The  boy 
paused. 

"I  was  peering  in  at  the  door,  when  some  one  yelled 
at  me,  'What  do  you  want?'  'Nothing,'  I  yelled  back. 
'Just  looking  at  this  chair/  Then  he  came  out  and  we  got 
to  talking.  Of  course  he  caught  on  right  off  that  I  knew 
about  chairs  and  all  that  stuff,  and  he  took  me  back  in 
the  shop  to  ask  about  a  fragment  he'd  picked  up.  I 
spotted  it  straight  off.  Frangois  Premier.  We  had  a  six 
pence  suite  for  a  long  time  in  the  dining-room  at  home 
until  mother  wanted  to  do  the  room  over  in  Empire. 
*Ikey'  thought  it  was  Italian — mid-renaissance.  But  I 
happened  to  see  a  book  of  his  on  a  shelf,  that  I  knew 
would  clinch  it.     I  showed  him — " 

"Showed  him,  eh?"  Val  chuckled. 

"He  had  a  lot  of  interesting  stuff  lying  around,"  Gor- 
don rambled  on.  "I  poked  all  over  his  place.  It  seemed 
kind  of  good  to  be  smelling  the  old  wood  and  shellac  and 
the  fresh-cut  snippings.  He  had  two  Italians  working  for 
him.  Lots  of  work  in  hand,  too — two  or  three  people 
came  in  while  I  was  there  and  I  could  hear  him  making 
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excuses  out  in  front,  and  some  girl  decorator  gave  him 
Hell  over  the  'phone  about  a  Louis  Quinze  cabinet. 

"  'Eempossible/  the  poor  fellow  wailed,  'I  can  get  no- 
body.    I  cannot  do  it  all  myself.' 

"  *I  can  do  that  stuff,'  I  said,  'what'll  you  pay  me?' 

"  'You?'  he  said,  sort  of  sly  like.  'Let  me  see.  There, 
sit  down,'  and  pointed  to  where  he  had  been  working  when 
I  butted  in." 

"And  you  showed  him?"  Val  said  again. 

"It  was  nothing  much,"  Gordon  minimized.  "I  have 
always  been  around  the  granddad's  factory  and  the  men 
taught  me  things.  I  worked  a  little,  too,  odd  times. 
Mostly  carving  and  finishing.  Anyway,  I  put  it  over  Ikey, 
all  right,  and  landed  the  job — regular  union  pay — a  dollar 
sixty  an  hour — thirteen-twenty  a  day — sixty-six  dollars 
a  week  for  five  days.  Now  what  will  the  Dad  say?" 
Gordon  concluded. 

"Romer?"  Val  queried.     "Why  not?" 

"I  think  he  has  rather  different  ideas."  Gordon  went 
on.  "He  said  something  once  or  twice  about  'placing 
me' — getting  me  in  soft  with  some  of  his  swell  friends, 
I  gathered.  But  I'm  not  interested  in  banks  and  brokers, 
or  even  publishers." 

"No,"  Val  agreed.    "Neither  am  I !" 

"Now  Ikey,"  Gordon  went  on.  "I  understand  him 
right  through.  The  fellow  is  a  Polish  Jew.  Learned  his 
trade  in  Venice,  he  says — talks  Italian,  French,  German 
of  course,  Yiddish,  Polish — oh,  everything,  I  guess,  Eu- 
ropean. Been  all  over,  and  an  A-i  workman.  But,  as  he 
says,  he  can  make  more  money  'out  in  front' — he  means 
in  his  shop  and  chasing  up  his  customers." 

"But,"  Val  asked,  "where  does  it  get  you?" 

"On  my  feet,"  Gordon  retaliated. 

At  this  stage  of  the  recital  the  studio  door  opened  and 
Romer  came  in.  He  smiled  at  Val  and  the  boy,  noted  the 
interest  in  the  young  face,  the  amused  reflection  in  the 
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older  and  then  became  aware  of  his  son's  costume — a 
shabby,  ill-fitting  suit  of  corduroy.     It  shocked  him. 

"Where  did  you  get  those  clothes,  my  boy?"  he  ex- 
postulated mildly.  "They're  grotesque.  You  look  like 
'Chariot.'  "  He  invariably  used  the  Parisian  familiar 
name  for  Charlie  Chaplin. 

"Uncle  Val's,"  Gordon  seized  the  opportunity.  "I 
borrowed  them.  I've  been  looking  for  a  job — and  got  it. 
Sixty-six  dollars  a  week.  Dad — from  a  little  Jew  cabinet 
maker  in  East  Thirtieth  Street." 

"Little  Jew  cabinet  maker — East  Thirtieth  Street?" 
Romer  repeated  in  amazement.  "A  Rivers?  Oh,  come, 
my  boy !  We'll  find  something  more  suitable.  You 
should  have  spoken  to  me.  With  my — er — connections, 
my  friends — I  can  easily  place  you  in  a  position  of — " 

"At  sixty-six  dollars  a  week?"  Gordon  burst  out. 
"Where?" 

"I  don't  know  at  the  moment,"  Romer  admitted.  "As 
to  the  remuneration,  that's  hardly  a  consideration.  As  I 
have  said — " 

"But,  Dad,"  Gordon  spoke  earnestly.  "I  like  carving 
and  old  furniture.  I  know  a  little  about  it.  Ikey  is  a 
master.     I  saw  some  of  his  reproductions." 

"Carving?"  Romer  queried. 

"He's  an  artist."  Gordon  strained  the  point.  "And, 
after  all,  it's  only  a  means  to  an  end.  I  want  to  see  life — 
all  kinds — Ikey's  kind — George  Bram's  kind — as  well  as 
your  kind."  He  made  a  gesture  that  included  his  Uncle 
Val.  "Some  day,"  he  added  modestly,  "I  might  write — 
poetry." 

"My  boy!"  Romer  cried.  "My  boy!  Poetry?  Why 
haven't  you  shared  this  dear  desire  with  me?  A  poet! 
Gordon  Rivers,  the  poet.  Dearest  to  my  heart  are  the 
poets!" 

"And  the  Jew,  and  the  job?"  Gordon  insisted. 

"By  all  means!"  Romer  exclaimed.     "The  gifted  Jew 
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— a  humble  follower  after  the  arts — a  master  craftsman 
— wood  carving?  Why,  it  is  almost  sculpture.  Cellini 
was  a  goldsmith." 

"Splendid,"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "Splendid,  Dad!  I 
thought  you  would  understand.     So  that's  settled." 

Val  smiled  at  the  boy's  adroitness  and  turned  to  see 
whether  Romer  had  really  been  caught  off  guard.  But 
Romer  seemed  wholly  unaware  of  any  but  his  own  view- 
point. He  settled  himself  at  ease  in  the  Italian  chair  that 
served  for  Mrs.  Cactys ;  and  in  a  flash  Val  was  lost  in  a 
new  excitement.  He  began  to  visualize  Romer  in  a  por- 
trait. He  found  a  pad  and  began  to  sketch  rapidly.  It 
was  one  of  those  rare  chances  so  intimately  revealing. 
When  his  cousin  spoke  the  words  startled  him. 

"Sixty-six  dollars  a  week !"  Romer's  eyes  gleamed  with 
satisfaction.  "Let  me  see,  that's  around  thirty-five  hun- 
dred a  year,"  he  stopped  for  a  moment  in  contemplation. 
"The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  are  the  new 
rich — as  Bram  says —  Figurative,  of  course,  my  boy! 
Figurative.    This  is  labor's  day." 
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ENID 

"You  thought  I'd  quit,  I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Cactys  began, 
"but  I  haven't,  Val  Carroll.    It's  Enid." 

"Enid?"  the  Old  One  piped.     "What  about  her?" 

"She  won't  come,"  Mrs.  Cactys  declared.  "And  what's 
more,  she  worries  me.  Do  sit  down  and  don't  look  at  me 
like  that ;  you  make  me  jumpy." 

"H'm!"  Val  smiled.  Mrs.  Cactys  had  taken  him  into 
Ed's  den,  the  smoking  room,  so  called,  of  her  apartment 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  The  room  was  very  elaborate  and 
atmospheric;  the  walls  covered  with  maroon  brocaded 
satin.  There  were  heavy  all-over  upholstered  chairs,  a 
massive  table  supporting  an  electrolier  of  pierced  brass, 
a  thick  piled  Kermanshah  rug  of  exotic  colors,  tabourets 
of  teak  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  heavy  window 
draperies  harmonizing. 

Carroll  felt  stuffy  and  walked  across  to  a  window  look- 
ing far  away  to  the  north  over  Central  Park,  an  unbroken 
vista  of  reds  and  autumn  browns,  the  trees  almost  bare, 
the  grass  withered.  Away  in  the  northwest  against  the 
afterglow  of  a  flaming  sky  rose  the  misty,  half -completed 
dome  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  where  at 
some  future  day  a  spire — or  will  it  be  two  spires — will 
rise. 

"A  puzzle :  Enid,"  the  Old  One  mused.  "What's  the 
answer?" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted.    "I  told  her  you 

wanted  her  for  my  portrait.    'He'll  never  paint  me !'    She 

blazed  out.     Why,  she  was  positively  terrified.     I  didn't 

know  what  to  make  of  her.     You'd  think — " 

89 
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Val  turned  suddenly  and  caught  the  dramatization  in 
Mrs.  Cactys'  eyes.     She  looked  half  scared  herself. 
"You  don't  say!"  he  mused. 

"Yes,  I  do.  And  she  sticks  to  it.  I've  talked  my- 
self deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  No  good.  She  won't  come, 
won't  give  any  reason.  Even  Ed  tried.  She  squelched 
him.  It  was  Ed  suggested  you.  He  likes  you,  Ed  does. 
He  can't  see  Romer  Rivers,  though.  I  tell  him  he's  a 
fool." 

"Fool?"    Val  smiled  good  naturedly. 
"You  know  what  I  mean,"  she  retorted. 
"We'll  have  to  get  Enid  to  change  her  mind,"  Carroll 
suggested. 

"Try!"  Mrs.  Cactys  blurted  out.  "That's  why  I  sent 
for  you.  She'll  be  here  any  minute  now.  She  always 
comes  home  about  half-past  four." 

"Me — I!  Goodness,  Mrs.  Cactys!"  Val  objected. 
"Still  why  not?"  he  concluded.  "Always  comes  home 
about  half-past  four.  Always?"  he  mumbled.  "Where 
does  she  go?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"She  just  goes  out.  I  don't  know  where.  Shopping. 
Walking  maybe.  Where  does  a  woman  go?"  Mrs.  Cactys 
replied  at  random. 

"No  idea,"  Val  admitted.  "Hello!"  His  quick  ear 
heard  a  distant  door  close,  then  the  humming  of  a 
woman's  voice,  faint,  then  clearer.  It  was  a  sad  little 
Italian  song,  a  common  enough  thing  over  there;  but 
startling  in  these  rooms. 

"That's  her,"  Mrs.  Cactys  whispered.  "Talk,  say 
something.     Quick !" 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  Val  exclaimed  with  great  vigor  for 
his  dreamy  falsetto.  "But,  of  course,  she'll  come.  She 
must." 

"Who  must?"  a  low  voice  came  from  just  across  the 
threshold.  Enid  faced  them,  her  hand  gripping  the 
portiere. 
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"You !"  Val  commanded.  "Come  in  here  and  let's  hear 
why  not.     I  won't  eat  you." 

"You'll  never  paint  me,  either,"  the  girl  flamed. 

"Who  wants  to.  Missy?  Not  I.  Wherever  did  you 
get  such  an  idea?  Mrs.  Cactys,  do  I  want  to  paint  herf 
Not  much." 

"Why,  Mother!"  Enid  was  startled  right  out  of  herself. 
"What  do  you  want  me  there  for,  then?" 

"To  hum,"  Val  laughed.  "Sit  in  the  corner  and 
hum  while  I  paint  Minnie — oh ! — "  He  clapped  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  like  a  boy.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Cactys.     But  that's  the  truth,  anyway." 

Enid  burst  into  almost  hysterical  laughter.  Her  mother 
gasped  in  her  chair.  Stealthily  the  girl  came  forward  into 
the  room. 

"What  are  you  two  up  to,  anyway?"  she  asked,  feeling 
her  way.  "What  is  all  this  mystery  about?  Why  didn't 
you  go  through  with  that  portrait  before?  What  stopped 
you?    Why  do  you  want  me?" 

"How  old  is  Anne?  Who  killed  Cock  Robin?  Why 
does  a  mouse?"  Val  derided.  "You  are  the  mysterious 
one.  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Why  shouldn't  I  paint 
you?    Out  with  it,  what  about  it?" 

Enid  drew  herself  up  and  glared  at  him. 

"That's  my  affair."  She  turned  her  back  on  the  man, 
walked  across  the  room  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Val's  eyes  followed  her.  He  saw  her  shoulders  quiver 
with  suppressed  rage — then  something  else.  Instantly 
he  was  beside  her — touched  her  shoulder  gently — 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said,  "we'll  find  some  other  way," 
and  turned  back  to  her  mother.  "Saturday  now,  Mrs. 
Cactys,  I'm  free  this  Saturday.  Generally  I  go  off  in 
the  country  Saturdays,"  he  rambled.  "But  somehow  lately 
I  don't  seem  to  make  it.  Maybe  it's  Gordon?  He  gets 
me  off  with  him." 

"I  could  come   Saturday,"   Mrs.   Cactys  exclaimed  in 
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relief.  Val's  tone  and  easy  wandering  talk  relaxed  her. 
"Shall  I  wear  that  old  black  dress?" 

"Of  course,"  Val  said,  "or  any  dress,  so  long  as  it  is 
good  and  low.  We  might  try  pearl  gray.  That  wouldn't 
be  half  bad,  pearl  gray."  Really  he  was  watching  Mrs. 
Cactys'  daughter.  Her  suit  was  pearl  gray.  She  was 
still  looking  out  of  the  window  but  plainly  listening.  Val's 
eyes  were  evaluating  the  silhouette.  She  was  not  really 
tall,  five  feet  six  maybe,  but  of  a  full  figure,  with  fine 
shoulders,  her  mother's  shoulders  Val  realized,  and 
straight  hips,  firmly  knit.    He  wished  she'd  turn  her  head. 

"Where  does  a  woman  go,  when  she  goes  out  ?"  he  said 
at  random,  more  to  make  her  turn  than  anything.  It  was 
his  musing  thought  that  formed  the  words. 

The  girl  swung  around  at  him  in  a  flash.  Eyes  blazing, 
lips  parted,  her  hands  clenched  in  defiance;  he  thought 
she'd  spring  at  him. 

"Sneak,"  she  flung  scornfully,  and  literally  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  Val  called  after  her;  but  a  slammed  door 
was  his  answer. 

"There  you  are!"  Mrs.  Cactys  gasped,  a  catch  in  her 
voice.  "The  least  little  thing  and  she'll  blaze  right  out 
at  you!" 

"Mrs.  Cactys !"  Val  was  out  of  his  chair  and  started 
toward  the  door  that  Enid  had  slammed  behind  her. 
"Mrs.  Cactys!"  He  turned  and  confronted  the  astonished 
lady.     "Something  is  torturing  that  girl.     What  is  it?" 

"Don't  ask  me!"  she  blurted  out.  "Lord!  I  wish  I 
knew.     Sometimes — " 

"Go  on,"  Val  insisted  sharply.     "Sometimes  what?" 

"Why  what  do  you  mean,  Val  Carroll,  hectoring  me?" 
Mrs.  Cactys  snapped.     "Ask  her!" 

"It's  got  to  be  stopped,"  Val  said,  mumbling  to  him- 
self. "Can't  go  on  like  this.  How  long  has  this  been 
going  on?" 
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"Just  lately,"  Mrs.  Cactys  was  relieved.  "Since  she 
came  home.     A  month  or  two." 

"Been  away?"  Val  asked.     "Where?" 

"Why,  I  thought  you  knew,"  Mrs.  Cactys  answered. 
"Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  we  had  known  you  always,  Val 
Carroll,"  she  laughed,  "and  you  us.  I  just  take  things 
for  granted.  Enid  now.  I  suppose  you  really  don't  know 
much  about  her." 

"Do  you?"  Val  retorted. 

"Why,  the  very  idea,"  the  woman  replied,  "of  course, 
I  know  my  daughter.     I  never  heard  the  like — " 

"Well,"  Val  shrugged  his  shoulders,  "what  is  it  then?" 

"You  do  pin  a  person  down,"  the  lady  snapped.  "I 
wouldn't  put  up  with  that  from  every  one,  young  man. 
Still — you  asked  me  where  she'd  been.    Europe.    There!" 

"Ah!"  Val  smiled.  "Europe  is  quite  a  big  place. 
Where,  how  long?" 

"How  can  I  tell  you  anything  when  you  keep  inter- 
rupting? She  went  over  to  do'  reconstruction  work, 
Afterwards — she  stayed  in  France  for  a  while  and  then 
went  to  Italy  a  couple  of  years  ago.  She  came  up  some- 
times to  meet  me  in  Paris.  We  shopped :  she  was  always 
all  right  then  as  far  as  I  could  see.  But  this  last  time, 
the  very  day  I  sailed  for  France,  she  sailed  for  home.  I 
got  her  wireless  at  sea.  Ed's  wireless,  I  mean ;  she  cabled 
him  she  was  coming." 

"Ah,"  Val  replied  thoughtfully.  "Italy?  What  was 
she  doing  down  there?" 

"Music!"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted.  "What  else,  you 
idiot!  There  I  go  again  expecting  you  to  know.  She 
was  in  Milan  first,  then  Rome."  Mrs.  Cactys  paused  and 
looked  at  Val  triumphantly. 

"H'm,"  he  mused.     "Milano,  Roma— Voice?" 

"Singing,  yes,"  Mrs.  Cactys  smiled.  "She  always  could 
sing.  Very  nice,  I  thought.  But  do  you  know,  Val 
Carroll — that  girl  won't  open  her  mouth.     Sing?     Not 
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much.    Why  you'd  think  we'd  never  spent  five  cents — !" 
"Mother !"    The  word  floated  in  on  them.    Mrs.  Cactys 

jumped  half  out  of  her  chair. 

"Mother,  is  the  Old  One  still  there?    I'm  coming  in." 

The  voice  was  smooth  as  cream. 

"Come  along,"  Val  called  in  his  whimsical  high  voice. 

And  in  she  came.      Not  a  trace  of  storm  and  passion. 

Enid's  eyes  were  quiet,  gray-green  in  the  half  light,  her 

face  shadowed  and  haloed  with  rich  deep  auburn  hair. 

Her  pearl  gray  street  frock  had  vanished.    She  stood  there 

shimmering  in  dull  green  and  gold.    Val  rose  and  bowed 

quaintly : 

''And  in  the  shadowed  darkness  of  my  heart 
A  candle  flame  of  hope  gleamed  fltfidly," 

he  said  without  prelude  of  any  kind  and  dropped  back 
into  his  chair.     Enid  looked  at  him  straight,  and  smiled. 

"You  will  think  I'm  a  fool,"  she  said.  "I  am.  But 
I've  changed  my  mind.  I've  decided  to  come.  I'll  sit 
in  the  corner  and  hum  as  long  as  you  like.  I'm  good  at 
humming,  too.     Saturday  is  it.  Old  One?" 

"For  luncheon!  Great!"  Val  exclaimed.  "After  that 
we'll  see  about  the  humming.  What  do  you  say,  Minnie?" 

"Me?  I,  anything!"  Mrs.  Cactys'  eyes  were  popping. 
"Well,  of  all  things !  Here  I've  gone  down  on  my 
knees — " 

"Shall  we  have  tea,  mother  ?"  Enid  interrupted  as  cas- 
ually as  though  the  rector  had  just  come  in.  "Or  a  high- 
ball?"   She  turned  to  Val. 

"Tea  and  cakes,"  Val  agreed,  "I  used  to  have  tea  and 
little  cakes  dusted  with  sugar  and  cinnamon  sometimes 
at  Voisins." 

"Voisins?"  Enid  laughed.  "I  thought  it  was  always 
Bocks  for  painters." 

"Bocks  in  the  boulevard  Raspail,"  Val  laughed,  "or  at 
Coniet's  in  the  boul'  Miche." 
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"The  boul'  Miche."  Enid's  gayety  seemed  to  Val  a  tiny 
bit  disturbing.  "I've  called  you  Old  One  two  or  three 
times,"  she  continued  easily.  "I  heard  your  cousin,  Mr. 
Rivers,  isn't  it?     It  seems  to  fit.     Do  you  mind?" 

"Oh,  my,  no!"  Val  hastened  to  acquit  her.  "Why 
should  I.  I  dare  say  it  does  fit.  Gordon  does  it.  He 
thinks  it  fits,  too." 

"Who  else  are  you  painting  besides  mother?"  Enid 
asked  pointedly — "Sugar?"  The  tea  had  come  silently  in 
the  hands  of  a  velvet-footed  maid.     Enid  was  pouring  it. 

"Rum?"  Val  cried,  "do  I  spy  rum  on  that  tray? 
Jamaica?" 

"I'm  taking  father's  word  for  it,"  Enid  countered. 
"There  is  no  label.  Are  you  awfully  busy  painting  just 
now?" 

"Touche!"  Val  laughed.  "Your  mother  is  my  first 
and  only  patron  since  I've  come  home.  Wish  me  good 
luck.  Royal  Coffyn  is  going  to  bring  a  dealer  in  to  see 
a  few  odds  and  ends  I've  accumulated.  All  in  good  time, 
though." 

"I  thought  artists  exhibited,"  Enid  continued  relent- 
lessly. "I  go  in  to  Cruikshank's  sometimes.  There's 
nearly  always  an  exhibition  on  of  some  one  or  other." 

"Cruikshank's!"  Val  threw  up  his  hands.  "That's 
flying  high.  I  couldn't  afford  Cruikshank's  for  years.  I 
may  have  a  show  at  some  little  place,  later  on.  I  did  a 
portrait  of  Mussolini  that  I'm  counting  on  to  catch  'em 
with.     Great  man,  Mussolini !" 

Enid  flushed. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quietly.  "I  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Fascisti  into  Rome." 

"By  jove,  so  did  I,"  Val  cried.  "Impressive!  Words 
don't  touch  it,  eh?" 

"And  I've  also  seen  your  picture  in  the  Luxembourg," 
Enid  continued,  smiling.  "The  Doria.  Why  did  you 
call  her  that?" 
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"Ah!"  Val  breathed  reminiscently.  "The  Doria?  I 
just  called  it  Doria,  no  reason.  Happened  into  my  mind, 
I  suppose.  Nice  little  thing  that.  How  did  you  happen 
to  notice  it?"    He  was  eyeing  her  keenly. 

"Monsieur  Dubuque."  Enid  seemed  to  risk  the  ad- 
mission, for  she  instantly  bit  her  lip.  Val  caught  it,  but 
the  name  took  him  clean  by  surprise. 

"Old  Georges,"  he  piped.  "So  you  know  old  Georges. 
He  was  forever  dragging  people  over  to  see  the  Doria. 
In  the  end  I  had  to  do  one  for  him  to  put  him  off." 

"I  didn't  say  that  I  actually  knew  him,"  Enid  equivo- 
cated, "but  he  spoke  of  you  rather  highly."  Enid  stopped 
and  laughed  aloud.  "Why  pretend,  Old  One?"  she  ex- 
claimed gayly.  "He  just  plain  worships  you.  You  know 
perfectly  well  what  he  says.  I've  heard  it  myself  a  dozen 
times." 

"Oh !  I  know."  Val  raised  a  deprecatory  hand.  "But 
that's  just  Georges?" 

"Mother!"  Enid  turned  to  Mrs.  Cactys  who  was 
vainly  trying  to  follow.  "Monsieur  Dubuque  is  the 
famous  critic  of  the  Flambeaux.  He  says :  'The  Maitre 
Carroll  sees  the  soul.'  Maitre!  Mother.  Not  every  one 
is  called  Maitre  over  there,"  she  added  with  a  quick  look 
at  Val. 

"That  woman,  Angel,  does  it."  Mrs.  Cactys  seized  her 
chance.  The  word  was  liaison  to  her.  "It's  Mate  Rivers 
this  and  Mate  Carroll  that.  I  call  it  impertinent.  You'd 
think—" 

"Nom  du  Pipe !"  Val  shouted  in  high  laughter. 

"Maitre!  mother."  Enid  rolled  the  r  resonantly.  "It 
means  master." 

"That's  something  like !"  Mrs.  Cactys  laughed  at  her- 
self. "Of  all  the  ignorant  ninnies.  Here  I've  been  hold- 
ing that  up  all  this  time  against  that  poor  old  soul !  It 
does  pay  to  ask  straight  off  if  you  don't  know." 

"You're  right."     Val  was  in  high  glee  over  the  mate. 
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"But  she  won't  mind,  Angele.  Best-natured  old  woman 
you  ever  knew,  nosey  but — " 

"Convenient !"  Enid  darted  the  word  at  him.  "Have 
you  a  piano?" 

"Piano?     I'll  look  around,"  Val  answered.     "Piano?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  Enid  prodded. 

"Romer's  house  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  things,"  he 
evaded.  "Wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  find  a  piano 
somewhere.  Hello,  it's  getting  dark.  Saturday,  then!" 
He  rose  and  looked  from  mother  to  daughter. 

"And  I  was  just  going  to  sing  for  you,"  Enid  replied. 
She'd  face  that  man  out,  cost  her  what  it  might.  "But 
perhaps  you  like  humming  better." 

"Saturday."  Val  looked  at  her  sharply.  "You  might 
sing  Saturday.  Yes,  I  like  humming.  People  never  hum 
unless  they're  happy." 

"You  are  so  sure  of  yourself,"  she  laughed.  "I  hum. 
But  you  can  count  on  us  Saturday." 

On  the  top  of  the  bus  going  home  Val  gave  his  mind 
free  play  over  this  strange  girl.  She  knew  Georges 
Dubuque.  That  might  mean  anything,  or  nothing. 
Georges  had  a  penchant  for  pretty  woman,  but  Enid 
Cactys  was  no  beauty.  On  the  other  hand  the  critic's 
friends,  as  Val  well  knew,  were  without  exception  artists 
or  musicians.  It  might  be  that,  music,  singing;  but  again 
Enid  was  no  musician  in  that  sense.  She  was  a  student, 
Mrs.  Cactys  had  said  so,  and  of  all  things  taboo  with 
Georges,  students!  Val  was  stumped.  Yet  Dubuque 
had  taken  her  to  see  the  Doria.  Had  he,  though? 
Georges  did  like  the  Doria,  he  would  point  it  out. 

"Dozens  of  times,"  were  Enid's  words.  "I've  heard 
him  say  it  dozens  of  times."  How  about  that,  eh?  No 
chance  in  that  I  She  must  know  the  man,  and  that 
proved?     What?     He  tried  another  slant — 

Storm  and  calm !  My,  how  she  did  fly  at  him !  "Sneak" 
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— ^yet  he  hadn't  spied  on  the  girl.  "Where  do  women 
go?"      Where  did  she  go? 

Then  back  she  came  "smooth  as  cream,"  flashed  into 
his  mind.  Was  she  posing?  Was  she  facing  him  out? 
Had  she  caught  the  truth,  that  her  very  rage  was  betray- 
ing the  fact  that  she  did  have  a  secret  to  hide — smart 
that — she  had  even  offered  to  sing — she  promised  to 
come  with  her  mother — and  hum.  Val  laughed  at 
his  own  ridiculous  suggestion.  Still  it  had  bridged 
the  gap. 

Tea !  How  she  had  taken  hold  of  things  and  put  him 
on  the  carpet  about  his  work  and  his  lack  of  clients.  Cool 
as  you  please !  And  Minnie  ?  Mrs.  Cactys  was  putty  in 
her  daughter's  hands;  capable,  hard-headed  Mrs.  Cactys. 

The  bus  lurched  on.  Street  lamps  blurred  in  his  eyes 
as  he  passed  them,  but  Val  only  brushed  his  hand  across 
his  face  and  hardly  noticed.  There  was  a  hint,  an  under- 
tone that  was  barely  evading  him,  just  beyond  his  mind's 
grasp.  Over  and  over  he  turned  the  points  that  he  had 
fastened  on — Doria — Rome — Dubuque^ — rage — "sneak" 
— and  then  that  calm,  almost  too  sure,  too  daring  ease 
and  dominance. 

"Bravado!"  he  cried  aloud.  "It's  the  Ed  in  her.  I've 
got  that  anyway." 

A  man  at  his  side  edged  away  and  looked  at  him  sus- 
piciously. It  brought  Val  to  with  a  snap.  He  looked 
at  the  street  sign  at  the  next  corner.  He  had  ridden  five 
blocks  too  far. 

He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  retraced  his  way  and 
finally  caught  a  crosstown  car.  At  Ninth  Avenue,  where 
the  elevated  roared  overhead  and  rushed  on  through  the 
fallen  dark,  he  got  out  and  spied  Romer  just  ahead  of 
him  on  the  sidewalk. 

"Hello,"  he  called  through  the  night,  "I  say,  Romer !" 

His  cousin  hesitated,  then  turned  and  waited  for  him. 

"It's  all  right  about  Mrs.  Cactys,"  Val  confided  happily. 
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"Everything's  fixed.  She's  coming  Saturday.  It  was 
that  girl." 

Romer  stopped  abruptly. 

"You've  been  up  there?"  he  spoke  almost  sharply. 

"The  whole  afternoon,"  Val  replied  mysteriously. 
"I've  learned  a  lot  of  things." 

"Ah!"  Romer  answered  and  led  the  way  in. 

After  dinner,  after  Angele  had  cleared  away,  and 
Gordon  had  gone  joyously  out  in  the  world  of  youth  and 
gayety  apart  from  them,  Romer  returned  to  the  subject. 

"So  the  good  lady  will  have  the  portrait  after  all.  I 
was  afraid  that  her  interest  had  lagged ;  or  been  diverted," 
he  said  pointedly. 

"No,"  Val  smiled  enigmatically. 

Romer  sat  for  some  moments  in  meditation.  He 
glanced  at  Val  from  time  to  time  as  though  awaiting 
some  revelation,  but  the  Old  One  was  lost  in  his  dreams. 

"I  have  seen  Mrs.  Cactys  two  or  three  times  recently," 
Romer  felt  his  way.  "She  may  have  mentioned  it?  She 
has  manifested  a  very  keen  interest  in  my  China  expe- 
dition." 

"She  would,"  Val  replied.  "Smart  woman,  Minnie. 
No  single-track  mind  there."  He  had  stretched  himself 
full  length  on  his  sofa  and  sought  the  answer  to  his  specu- 
lations in  smoke  coils  and  spirals.  Romer's  eyes  probed 
the  shadows  vainly. 

"To  be  sure,"  he  continued  resolutely.  "As  you  ob- 
served, a  penetrating  intellect.  Her  grasp  of  the  situation 
surprised  me  quite.  As  I  unfolded  my  plans  she  probed, 
actually  probed  for  details." 

"She  would,"  Val  laughed.  "She'd  dig;  I've  got  to  do 
some  digging  myself." 

"I  don't  quite  follow."  Romer  hesitated,  but  pro- 
ceeded adroitly,  "As  I  was  saying,  Mrs.  Cactys  was 
amazed  at  the  cost  of  my  expedition.  She  would  have 
every  detail.     She  dragged  them  out  of  me.     I  told  her 
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of  the  splendid  backing  Peary  had  in  his  trial  after  trial 
for  the  Pole;  his  undaunted  loyal,  unwavering  backing." 

"Ah,  yes !"  Val  murmured.  "Nothing  she  might  do 
would  surprise  me." 

"Exactly!"  Romer  breathed  more  freely.  "Though  at 
first  I  was  startled — er — most  pleasantly  startled.  I  do 
admire  an  intelligent  woman.  Mrs.  Cactys  has  vision. 
She  followed  me  with  amazing  appreciation.  She  took  the 
big  view.  She  highly  values  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pation !" 

"Backing  you,  eh?  That's  just  like  Minnie,"  Val  ex- 
claimed.    "Did  you  talk  with  Ed?" 

"Mr.  Cactys?"  Romer  spoke  in  sheer  surprise.  "No. 
He  would  hardly  be  interested  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
So  I  should  judge,  at  least." 

"Perhaps  not,"  Val  agreed.  "Still  he  might.  Women 
and  money,  you  know!" 

"H  it  were  personal,"  Romer  bridled  hotly.  "But  that, 
of  course,  does  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  The 
matter  rests  on  quite  a  different  basis.  Scientific.  Purely 
her  interest  in  the  expedition.  She  expects  no  return. 
For  her,  the  whole  thing  is  an  adventure.  And,"  he  added, 
"Mrs.  Cactys  can  afford  it." 

"Probably!"  Val  replied. 


CHAPTER  X 

CHER   ISAAC 

"Piano!"  Val  exclaimed  in  the  middle  of  his  breakfast. 
"I've  got  to  get  a  piano  before  Mrs.  Cactys  comes.  That's 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Romer  looked  up  quietly  but  unheeding.  The  letter 
in  his  hand  filled  his  thoughts. 

"Coffyn  writes  to  acknowledge  my  check,"  he  remarked. 
**Writes  almost  touchingly.  Moseley  in  contrast  is  terse ; 
a  sullen  brute.  Coffyn  phrases  his  gratitude  so  exquis- 
itely.   The  man  has  charm,  a  rare  gift." 

Val  caught  the  last  word. 

"Gift?    Old  Coffyn  jolly  well  earned  his  commission." 

"He  describes  the  joy  of  his  granddaughter."  Romer 
ignored  his  cousin's  remarks.  "He  pictures  his  good 
fortune  through  her  young  eyes.     Refreshing;  naive!" 

"Jolly  old  humbug,  Coffyn,"  Val  mused,  "dainty  grand- 
daughter, eh?  Enid  and  Mrs.  Cactys  are  coming  for 
lunch  on  Saturday.  I  am  off  to  find  a  piano."  He  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  lighted  one  of  Gordon's  forgotten 
cigarettes  that  lay  on  the  table. 

"Saturday?"  Romer  queried,  "That  is  unfortunate. 
I  shall  be  in  Philadelphia.  I  speak  Friday  night  before 
their  Asiatic  Society.  Grigsby  arranged  it.  Saturday  I 
attend  a  dinner  of  the  Poetry  Club.  I  shall  probably  say 
a  few  words,  on  Swinburne.  George  Bram  started  a 
train  of  thought  that  I've  been  following.  I  wish  Gordon 
might  be  there." 

"Gordon?  He's  storing  up  his  soul  to  make  poetry: 
Lines    to   an   Ebony    Rosebud,    The    Song    of   the — er 
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Piano."  Carroll  substituted  his  own  controlling  thought 
for  whatever  he  might  have  invented.  "Piano  is  my  job, 
au  revoir!" 

But  he  spent  what  was  left  of  the  morning  at  an  artists' 
supply  shop  in  Twenty-eighth  Street,  choosing  a  handful 
of  brushes,  ordering  tubes  of  color,  scrutinizing  a  couple 
of  canvases  and  execrating  the  costs,  as  compared  to 
Paris,  with  the  sympathetic  Jules,  who  kept  the  estab- 
lishment. 

And  three  o'clock  found  him  no  nearer  a  music  store 
than  the  little  shop  of  L  Bernstein  in  East  Thirtieth 
Street,  where  Gordon  was  employed. 

Val  opened  the  door  and  peered  into  a  small,  dark 
ground-floor  room  piled  to  its  cornices  with  old  furniture 
and  reaching  back  to  shadowy  distances  through  narrow 
aisles.  He  paid  no  heed,  if  he  heard  it,  to  the  jingle  of  a 
far-oflf  bell,  but  entered,  shut  the  door  behind  him  and 
groped  his  way  forward. 

Before  his  eyes  adjusted  to  the  change  from  out  of 
doors,  his  ears  were  assailed  by  a  bedlam  of  ticking  clocks 
— every  speed,  rhythm  and  degree  of  loud  or  soft,  from 
the  stately  measured  tick-tock  of  a  long-pendulumed 
grandfather  to  a  lickety-split  little  ormolu  on  a  bracket 
by  his  ear.  Two  clocks  in  a  room  may  counterbalance 
one  another,  but  twenty  are  confounding. 

Carroll  paused  to  look  about:  crammed  to  suffocation, 
was  his  feeling.  How  any  one  could  locate  one  particular 
thing  in  this  motley  was  past  belief.  Massive  shapes 
topped  more  massive  shapes,  mounting  upwards  where 
tables  with  slender  legs  or  chairs  up-ended  scraped  the 
ceiling.  Unlit  electric  lamps  on  long  cords  depended 
among  them.  Tall,  flat  pieces  flanked  the  walls — cabinets, 
sideboards,  secretaries ;  and  beside  them,  between  them, 
among  them,  was  the  vastest  assortment  of  shadowy  dusty 
mirrors:  gilt  mirrors,  mahogany  mirrors — oval,  oblong, 
square,  round  mirrors;  plain  frames,  carved  frames,  en- 
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crusted  frames.  He  saw  his  ghostly  self  endlessly- 
reflected. 

Val  was  saved  from  literally  walking  over  the  little 
Jew  proprietor  only  by  the  latter's  suavely  polite,  "Good 
day,  sir,"  coming  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  aisle  into  which 
he  had  ventured. 

"Bon  jour,"  Val  returned,  "is  it  Monsieur  Bernstein? 
Cozy  little  spot  this.    Treasure  house,  eh?" 

The  man  burst  instantly  into  voluble  French  to  which 
Val  replied ;  each  vying  with  the  other  in  effusive  compli- 
ment that  led  nowhere  except  to  a  full  and  complete  under- 
standing each  of  the  other.  "There  is  a  young  man, 
Rivers,"  Val  finally  explained.  "My  nephew.  No!  don't 
trouble.     Nothing  important !"     But  Bernstein  insisted.. 

"This  way,  Monsieur,  he  is  at  the  moment  engaged — 
a  customer."  And  piloting  Val  through  his  labyrinth  he 
continued  his  diatribe  of  welcome. 

A  thin  wood  partition  shut  off  the  rear  end  of  the  shop, 
forming  a  workroom.  Through  this  and  through  an 
open  doorway  the  hum  of  voices,  dotted  with  pleasant 
light-voiced  laughter,  came  to  them.  The  little  Jew 
smiled  in  the  dark,  shrugged  unseen,  but  conveyed  some- 
how to  his  companion  a  pleased  sense  of  the  scene  beyond, 

"She  came  yesterday  about  a  little  job,"  he  whispered. 
"She  came  again  to-day  with  a  very  fine  job.  She  is  from 
Boyd,  the  decorator.  I  have  had  work  from  Boyd  before 
— nothing  much.  Now,  somehow  I  feel  there  will  be  a 
great  deal.  Monsieur  comprehends?  Again  it  may  mean 
nothing.  Mademoiselle  has  a  very  small  place  in  a  very 
big  shop.  Still  ?"  A  gay  little  laugh  broke  the  completion 
of  the  remark.  Words  however  could  not  have  spoken 
more  clearly. 

Val  paused  at  the  door.  He  looked  from  the  eager 
young  face  leaning  over  the  work  bench  on  which  lay 
an  elaborate  scale  drawing,  to  the  head  of  a  young  man 
wholly  attentive — to  the  face. 
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"Ah,"  Val  said,  "the  hour  of  toil  is  truly  love  be- 
guiled."    Gordon  looked  up  quickly. 

"Shut  up,  Old  One!"  he  said;  and  then  with  a  laugh 
added : 

"Cecily,  that  is  my  uncle,  Val  Carroll ;  a  friend  of  your 
father.  Being  a  painter  he  breaks  out  like  that  sometimes. 
It's  Miss  Cofifyn,   Old  One." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  Val  frankly.  Hers  was  as  dainty, 
lovely  a  face  as  you  can  imagine :  a  head  of  gold,  bobby 
curls,  eyes  like  the  summer  sky  that  woolly  clouds  float 
in,  fair  smooth  skin,  the  face  of  an  angel;  but  a  very 
modern  little  angel  from  its  expression. 

"I've  watched  you  drift  down  the  sidewalk  past  our 
house  lots  of  times,  Mr.  Carroll,"  she  said  airily.  "Don't 
you  ever  hurry?  I  have  to  scoot,  now  that  I've  got  a 
job." 

"So  you've  got  a  job,  too,  eh?"  Val  mused.  "Re- 
markable !" 

"Isn't  it  just?"  Cecily  smiled.  "I've  had  mine  two 
weeks.  I'm  a  decorator.  I  graduated  last  spring.  I've 
"been  preparing  for  three  years.  Of  course  I  was  lucky  to 
get  in  at  Boyd's." 

"I  suspect  a  connection  between  these  two  jobs,"  Val 
observed.     "Gordon,  you're  a  fraud." 

"Go  along.  Old  One,  you're  blocking  traffic.  This  is 
business,  not  a  tete-a-tete.  Ikey,  take  him  away  and  show 
him  Charlemagne's  Stool.  He  can  sit  there  and  ponder. 
Twenty  minutes.  Old  One !  Then  we'll  walk  along  home." 
Gordon  turned  back  to  the  design  on  the  table  and  was 
«oon  oblivious  to  everything  except  a  little  pink  finger  that 
was  busily  pointing  out  certain  intricacies  of  detail  that 
required  a  very  thorough  explanation. 

"Piano!"  Val  exclaimed,  "I  came  about  a  piano.  Mon- 
sieur Bernstein.     Where  does  one  hire  a  piano?" 

"I  have  a  piano."  The  man  was  at  once  all  business. 
"I  took  it  for  a  debt.     Monsieur  may  have  it.    The  rent? 
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A  mere  soupQon.  I  show  you."  Eagerly  he  led  the  way 
to  the  side  wall,  opened  a  door  enclosing  a  box  stair,  and 
darted  upwards.     Val  followed  more  deliberately. 

"My  little  parlor!"  Bernstein  said.  "That  chair  will 
rest  you.  Listen."  He  sat  down  before  a  miniature 
upright,  in  a  walnut  case  designed  in  the  period  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  in  a  moment  the  Old  One  forgot 
time,  place  and  radiant  youth  in  the  flood  of  melody. 

The  artist's  soul  in  Val,  though  wholly  untutored  in 
the  musician's  technique,  responded  in  full  harmony  to 
the  magic  tone  poem  that  enfolded  him. 

At  the  end  Ikey  swung  around  abruptly. 

"You  like  it?  The  tone?"  in  a  most  matter-of-fact 
voice. 

"Mon  dieu,  cher  Bernstein,  you  are  a  musician!"  Val 
cried.     "Encore!" 

Pleased  with  the  intimacy,  the  man  turned  back,  felt 
his  way  through  a  tentative  movement,  into  a  Liszt's 
Rhapsody.  Fragments  of  talk,  of  suggestions,  of  remi- 
niscences, separated  the  numbers :  an  hour  passed,  an  hour 
of  communion,  until  Gordon  broke  in  on  them. 

"With  pleasure.  Monsieur  Carroll,  I  will  come,"  Bern- 
stein was  saying.  "I  shall  see  your  pictures  and  play  a 
little,  perhaps?" 

"Sunday,"  Val  clapped  his  shoulder,  "don't  forget." 

"Indeed  no,"  Isaac  smiled,  "and  the  piano  comes  to- 
morrow." 

"Good!"  Val  agreed.  "Ah,  Gordon,  you  see  I  was 
right." 

"Right  ?"  Gordon  exclaimed.     "Right  about  what  ?" 

"The  piano,"  Val  laughed.  "I've  got  it.  Bon  jour, 
Monsieur  Isaac.  Come  along,  boy."  And  off  they  went 
together. 

The  long  way  round  proved  to  be  their  way  home ;  for 
the  afternoon  was  fine,  the  western  sky  aflame  with  color, 
the  streets  vivid  with  life.     Up  Lexington  Avenue  they 
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tramped,  a  street  of  transitions,  not  yet  determined  In  its 
ultimate  aspect ;  the  abandoned  brownstone  houses,  under- 
going those  first  hideous  minor  alterations  that  change 
basements  into  tiny  shops,  or  stately  parlors  into  dress- 
makers' establishments.  Still  the  variety  was  infinite,  if 
sordid;  a  street  of  small  beginnings. 

Through  Sixtieth  Street  they  crossed  into  Central  Park 
and  walked  in  lonely  paths,  except  where  a  crossing  of 
some  main  drive  halted  them,  while  an  unbroken  stream 
of  motor  cars  flashed  past. 

"Interesting  man,  Isaac,"  Val  pronounced  in  the  shadow 
of  Columbus'  column.  "A  musician,  no  question.  How 
long  have  you  known  the  little  Coffyn  miss,  a  Dresden 
Shepherdess?" 

"Dresden  nothing !"  Gordon  answered.  "Two  or  three 
weeks,  I  should  think.  How  did  you  guess  she  put  me  up 
to  Ikey?" 

"Guess?  Rubbish!"  Val  retorted.  "Plain  as  day. 
Come  now,  let's  have  it." 

"Nothing  much,"  Gordon  replied  carelessly.  "I  was 
passing  her  house  one  day  and  caught  her  kitten  for 
her." 

"Hum.    Kitten !"  Val  repeated. 

"The  black  imp  kept  jumping  through  the  iron  fence. 
If  she  was  inside,  it  went  out;  and  when  she  ran  around 
through  the  gate  the  kitten  jumped  in  again.  Kept  doing 
it.  Then  I  happened  along.  She  was  inside.  I  was  out. 
The  kitten  ran  my  way  and  I  nabbed  it."  He  paused. 
"Then  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  It's  the  Dad,  of  course; 
but  why  I  do  it? — " 

"Do  it?" 

"Spout  poetry,"  the  boy  admitted. 

'^Out  of  any  window  love  may  lean — " 

"It  popped  into  my  head  and  out  of  my  mouth." 
"Ho,  ho,"  Val  shouted  in  his  high  voice.    "And  then?" 
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"Then  ?  Oh,  she  said  the  poem  was  written  by  a  friend 
of  her  father,  and  we  got  talking,  I  asked  her  if  she'd 
like  to  dance  some  time,  and  she  said  she  could  only  go 
Saturdays.  She's  awfully  decent  to  her  old  granddad — 
never  let's  him  dine  at  home  alone.  Saturdays,  though, 
he's  always  out.  We  met  him,  you  remember,  the  night 
I  came,  at  the  Coq  d'Argent." 

"He's  always  at  Jacques'  Saturdays,"  Val  confirmed. 
"Jolly  old  humbug,  Coffyn." 

"She  told  me  about  the  thousand  dollars  this  morning," 
Gordon  returned.  "The  Dad  must  have  made  a  pot  of 
money." 

"Coffyn  earned  it,"  Val  insisted.  "Get  that  straight, 
Gordon.  Romer  is  the  lucky  one.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Coffyn !  Well,  there  would  have  been  no  Chinese  trip 
just  now.     However?     Did  she  dance?" 

"Dance?  Of  course !"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "She's  right 
there  with  everything.  Likes  poking  around.  We've  been 
to  four  or  five  places.  She  hears  of  a  new  one  and  we 
look  it  up  the  next  time." 

"I  thought  you  said  Saturdays?"  Val  pretended  a  fine 
surprise. 

"People  come  in  sometimes.  She  phones,"  Gordon  ex- 
plained. "If  I'm  home,  we  go.  She's  good  fun,  Old 
One,  the  right  sort." 

"Well,  well!"  Val  smiled  quietly  to  himself.  He 
imagined  the  effect  of  Gordon's  description  of  Cecily 
on  old  Royal  Coffyn;  Coffyn  with  his  stately  phrases, 
his  old-time  manners,  his  high  concepts :  "Maria  Ado- 
rata,"  he  had  referred  to  his  wife.  "There  with 
everything,"  Gordon  had  summarized  the  grand- 
daughter. 

Their  walk  ended  after  sunset,  and  with  the  light 
their  talk  faded,  too.  The  last  half  mile  had  been  silent. 
The  city  spoke  to  them  instead.  As  the  two  men  turned 
through  their  own  gateway,  two  others  emerged  from  the 
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house.  Helen  came  toward  them  smiling,  Romer 
followed. 

"I've  left  a  note,"  Romer  explained.  "I  dine  with 
Grigsby  to  confer.  He  'phoned  me;  he  insisted.  He 
wants  an  introductory  article  or  two  to  create  anticipation. 
I'll  not  be  late." 

Gordon  was  chaffing  Helen,  evidently  on  the  easiest 
good  terms,  though  he  barely  knew  her.  Val  interrupted 
them : 

"When  are  you  coming  to  pose,  young  woman?"  he 
began  with  mock  authority.  "I've  got  to  finish  the  head 
of  the  Psyche." 

"Saturday,"  Helen  replied  languidly. 

"I've  Mrs.  Cactys  on  Saturday,  and  Isaac  Sunday,'* 
Val  retorted.  "Why  not  to-morrow?  You'll  have  me 
late  for  the  Academy,  first  thing  you  know.  To-morrow, 
what?" 

"Of  course.  Old  One."  Helen  patted  his  cheek.  "You 
always  have  your  way.  I  couldn't  have  come  Saturday 
anyway,  it's  matinee.  What  could  I  have  been  thinking 
about?" 

"China?"  Val  suggested.  The  girl's  eyes  flashed  but 
she  smiled  again  with  just  the  suggestion  of  being  a  little 
bit  bored.  Val  knew  the  look,  as  well  as  its  exactly 
opposite  prompting. 

"Aren't  you  clever?"  she  answered.  "Come  along, 
Romer,  I'm  late  already." 

Gordon  stood  and  watched  her  walk  away,  laughing, 
looking  up  into  Romer's  eyes. 

"She  steals  all  the  jam  in  the  pantry,"  he  said  and  ran 
after  the  Old  One  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XI 

RICH    AND   COVETOUS 

Enid's  coming-  to  the  studio  with  her  mother  passed  off 
as  naturally  as  though  no  fuss  had  ever  been  made  about 
it  at  all.  When  she  came  in,  she  quietly  took  stock  of 
the  big  bare  room  and  nodded  her  approval.  While  her 
mother  was  busy  with  Angela  in  the  dressing  room,  she 
sat  on  a  tall  stool  swinging  her  foot  and  laughed  with 
Val  over  little  nothings  at  all.  Once  or  twice  she  glanced 
at  the  piano  in  a  corner  by  the  window,  only  to  remark 
that  the  light  came  from  the  wrong  side,  over  the  right 
shoulder  instead  of  over  the  left. 

"Can't  help  that,"  Val  answered.  "I  can't  have  it  over 
here."  He  crossed  the  room,  swung  his  easel  into  position 
and  set  up  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Cactys.  Enid  glanced  at 
the  smudged  face;  then  instantly  turned  and  looked 
squarely  at  him.  The  question  so  blatantly  plain  in  her 
eyes  embarrassed  him.  He  turned  his  back  on  her  and 
fumbled  about  with  the  things  on  his  paint  table. 

"Dubuque  was  right,  then?"  Enid  said  quietly.  She 
went  over  to  the  piano,  touched  the  keys  with  her  fingers, 
then  sat  down  and  played  a  flitting  little  air. 

Mrs.  Cactys  came  out  of  the  dressing  room  and  looked 
at  the  two  of  them,  first  one  and  then  the  other  apprais- 
ingly. 

"How  shall  I  sit  this  time?"  she  asked.  "Like  I  did 
before?" 

"Please  yourself,"  Val  replied.    "Left  hand—" 

"On  the  arm  of  the  chair."  She  took  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth.  "An  elegant  ring  on  the  left  hand,  the 
maitre  will  paint  the  left  hand,"  she  continued,  imitating 
Angele. 
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Val  threw  back  his  head  and  chuckled. 

Twice  he  changed  her  pose  slightly,  stepping  away  and 
peering  at  her  through  almost  closed  eyes  so  that  she 
squirmed. 

"Don't  squint  at  me,  Val  Carroll,"  she  rapped  out. 
"Enid,  look  at  the  man.  But  don't  tell  me  he's  peeping 
into  my  soul.     I  won't  have  it." 

"What  about  the  song?"  Val  turned  an  expectant  look 
at  the  girl.  "You're  not  going  to  back  out — Minnie  and 
I  are  all  ready — eh?" 

"I  thought  I  was  to  hum,"  Enid  derided,  "in  a  corner." 

"That's  the  corner,"  Val  returned.  "Hum  if  you'd 
rather."  He  picked  up  his  palette  and  began  to  hum  him- 
self, a  snatch  of  the  air  she  had  just  played  or  what  he 
could  remember  of  it.  Instantly  Enid's  fingers  responded, 
and  in  mood  with  him,  she  sang  the  words  of  the  song. 

Mrs.  Cactys  turned  a  sly  look  at  her  daughter.  Val 
went  ostentatiously  to  work.  Perhaps  she  caught  his  hint 
for  her  face  fell  into  easy  relaxation,  a  tiny  smile  came 
into  her  eyes,  then  contentment.  Suddenly  Val  realized 
that  a  new  Minnie  Cactys  was  before  him.  There  was 
peace  in  those  eyes.  He  seized  the  moment  and  went 
straight  to  work  on  the  smudged  face.  Hazily,  in  the 
intensity  of  his  effort  to  catch  and  fix  the  rest,  the  calm 
love,  that  he  saw  there,  he  was  just  conscious  of  Enid's 
singing;  but  it  went  steadily  on. 

Had  he  known,  the  girl's  eyes  were  reading  his  own 
expressive  features  like  an  open  book.  She  saw  through 
his  eyes  what  he  saw  in  her  mother's,  yes,  and  more.  She 
saw  the  flare  of  enthusiasm  that  came  pouring  out  of  the 
man,  through  those  windows  of  his  soul,  as  well  as 
through  his  deft  fingers. 

Long  though  she  did  to  look  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
brush  strokes  that  were  creating  a  new  being  that  even 
time  could  not  destroy,  nor  age  change  into  decreptitude, 
she  stuck  to  her  task.    Perhaps  her  thoughts  found  inter- 
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pretation  in  her  voice  and  fingers,  for  the  flow  of  melody 
was  unbroken.  At  times  she  improvised,  humming  an 
obHgato,  but  always  in  some  wise  she  contrived  to  elide 
song  with  song  so  subtly  that  she  held  her  mother's  mood 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

Twice  Val  glanced  at  her,  glanced  his  gratitude.  Each 
time  she  smiled  back  and  nodded,  but  not  to  interrupt  or 
mar  the  spell. 

"Great!"  he  cried  at  last,  springing  back  in  such  sheer 
delight  as  to  startle  both  of  them. 

"Well,  what  now?"  Mrs.  Cactys  exclaimed. 

"What  now?"  Val  repeated.  "Now  I'm  going  to  show 
you  something  new.  I've  been  painting  a  nude,  my  Acad- 
emy picture.     I  just  thought  you  might  like  to  see  it." 

"I  should,"  Enid's  voice  sparkled.  Mrs.  Cactys  was 
open-eyed  surprise. 

"A  nude?"  she  stammered. 

"In  two  shakes !"  Val  promised,  and  hustling  Mrs. 
Cactys'  portrait  off  the  easel,  set  it  face  to  the  wall,  so 
carelessly,  it  seemed,  that  she  cried  out  in  dismay.  Carroll 
laughingly  reassured  her  and  lifted  a  much  larger  canvas 
into  its  place.  Deftly  he  set  the  clamp,  tightened  the  top 
screw,  shoved  the  easel  a  yard  farther  away  and  swung  it 
around  to  face  the  expectant  pair. 

"Oh!"  Mrs.  Cactys  gasped.  "My  sakes  alive!"  She 
stepped  back  fumbling  in  confusion  for  her  lorgnon;  but 
thus  armed  she  advanced  intrepidly  to  inspect  the  gorgeous 
lazy  beauty  that  lay  before  her  eyes.  Clothed  in  beauty: 
clothed  in  the  warm  living  tints  of  her  lovely  soft  skin, 
the  fair  hair  tumbling  down  over  the  shoulder  so  that  it 
covered  the  nearer  breast ;  the  arm  flung  across  the  bosom, 
the  farther  knee  slightly  raised,  the  face  in  profile  looking 
dreamily  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Awakening?"  Enid  said.  "No.  Day  dreams,"  she 
corrected. 

"  'Clothed  in  Beauty',  I  call  it,"  Val  mused. 
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"Clothed  in  Nothing,"  Mrs.  Cactys  snapped.  "I  don't 
see  her  soul,  Mater  Carroll." 

''Mother !"  Enid  laughed,  "you're  too  Italian." 

Startled,  Val  looked  quickly  at  the  girl.  "Was  there," 
flashed  into  his  mind,  "was  there  a  trace  of  bitterness  in 
her  tone?" 

"You  said  Val  Carroll  sees  the  soul!"  Mrs.  Cactys 
retorted.  "He  may.  I  don't  see  anything  that  makes 
me  think  of  a  soul  in  that  woman."  She  moved  a  step 
or  two  back  and  looked  at  the  picture  again.  "You're 
going  to  exhibit  that?"  she  asked.     "Will  they  let  you?" 

"Why  not?"  Val  returned  quickly.  "It  doesn't  offend 
you." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  about  that,"  Mrs.  Cactys  began,  then 
turned  suddenly.  "Why,  Enid!  You  think  that's  just 
nothing  at  all." 

"I  think  it  is  finer  than  the  Doria,"  Enid  said  quietly. 
"I'll  pose  for  you,  Old  One,  any  time  you  like." 

"Tab!"  Val  cried  in  sheer  astonishment.  "I  like!"  he 
added.  It  was  the  tone,  not  what  she  said,  he  realized 
afterward,  that  had  surprised  him.  Just  one  tiny  touch  of 
bravado,  a  fleeting  touch,  for  on  the  heels  of  her  offer 
she  asked  quite  casually  for  a  cigarette. 

"That,"  Mrs.  Cactys  brought  him  up  with  a  snap, 
"that  naked  beauty  is  the  second  picture  you've  shown 
me.  I'll  see  them  all."  She  pointed  to  the  two  piles  of 
canvases  faced  against  the  wall.  "Mr.  Mussolini —  He's 
a  dictator,  isn't  he?" 

"Something  like  that,"  Val  agreed.  "What  do  you 
say,  Enid,  we'll  have  a  show." 

There  were  sixteen  in  all.  Eight  portraits  of  men,  six 
studies  of  Breton  fishermen;  an  old  woman  with  a  face 
like  a  rat,  the  concierge  of  the  house  in  Paris  where  Val 
had  lived,  and  a  little  scene  on  the  docks  at  Boulogne :  a 
swarming  crowd  of  men  unloading  a  vessel  tied  up  along- 
side.   As  Val  lifted  each  canvas  in  turn  to  the  easel,  Mrs, 
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Cactys  drew  a  sharp  expectant  breath,  and  each  time  ex- 
haled it  in  reHef.  "The  woman  and  dead  child"  was 
not  among  them. 

'T  like  the  little  man  with  the  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole," 
was  her  final  judgment.  "The  Dictator  is  too  somber. 
He  looks  as  if  he  had  to  hang  on  to  himself  or  he'd  blow 
up  and  bust." 

"He  does,"  Enid  laughed.  "He  is  the  soul  of  the  new 
Italy."  Then  she  added  quite  incidentally.  "I  stopped 
in  at  Cruikshank's  to-day.  He  didn't  know  that  you  had 
come  home,  Old  One.  He's  coming  down  to  see  you,  he 
said." 

"Me?     Cruikshank!"  Val  exploded. 

"Of  course,"  Enid  turned  an  innocent  face  toward  him. 
"He's  not  such  a  fool  as  to  let  some  little  dealer  gobble 
you  up."  She  rose  from  the  piano  stool  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  walked  across  to  the  dressing  room  door. 
"You  don't  need  me  any  more,  mother,  so  I'll  run  along. 
I've  an  errand  or  two  to  do  before  I  go  home." 

"Don't  rush  off  like  that,"  Val  protested.  "I'm  just 
beginning  to  have  a  good  time." 

"Just?"  Enid  thrust  at  him.  "So  you  didn't  care  for 
my — humming  ?" 

"Oh,  come!"  Val  disclaimed.     "You  know." 

"I'll  try  to  do  better  on  Tuesday,"  she  said,  smiling,, 
and  with  that  she  left  them. 

Four  sittings  in  the  following  two  weeks  and  the  por- 
trait of  Mrs  Cactys  was  alive.  It  pleased  the  lady  and  that 
pleased  Val;  but  Enid  was  temperate  in  her  praise. 

"You  don't  care  a  snap  for  that  picture,"  she  said  on 
the  last  afternoon.  "It  is  good.  It's  mother ;  but  it  doesn't 
interest  you.  I  wish  I  had  seen  it,  the  first  time:  before 
you  smudged  the  face." 

"You  do,  eh?"  Val  caught  her  up  sharp.  "But  you're 
wrong,  my  girl.  I  knew  there  was  a  portrait  in  your 
mother.     I  got  it.     I  got  two.     But  this  is  a  far  subtler 
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thing  than  the  first.  Not  interest  me?  You  jump  too 
fast  to  your  conclusions.  This  has  been  a  rare  experience 
for  me.  A  rare  one!  Don't  make  any  mistake  about 
that." 

"Possibly — taken  with  the  first."  Enid  considered  her 
words,  and  the  man  deliberately.     "But  not  this  alone." 

"Wrong  again !"  Val  retorted.  "But  let  it  go.  There's 
something  else,  young  lady!  Cruikshank  has  been  here," 
His  words  jumped  at  her. 

"Has  he?"  Enid  answered  serenely.  "I  told  you,  didn't 
I,  that  he  said  he  was  coming?" 

"You  did,"  Val  replied,  "but  what  did  you  do  that 
brought  him?  There's  the  point.  Come,  now,  don't  try 
to  squirm  out  of  it." 

"Very  well,  I  won't,"  Enid  replied  bluntly.  "I  offered 
to  wager  a  thousand  dollars  that  he  would  sell  at  least 
three  of  your  pictures  if  he  exhibited  you." 

"Go  on !"    Val  was  relentless. 

"I  told  him  you  were  painting  mother,"  Enid  smiled 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  "and  that  it  would  please 
her  to  be  exhibited.  Then  to  prove  I  wasn't  bluffing  I 
wrote  out  my  check  and  offered  it  to  him." 

"And  he  took  it,"  Val  raged. 

"No,  he  didn't,"  Enid  flared  back.  "He  hedged.  He 
said  he  would  look  at  your  stuff.  Why!  he  didn't  even 
know  you  were  in  the  Luxembourg.  I  told  him.  He 
had  never  even  heard  of  your  Doria,  or  that  you  had 
painted  Mussolini.  That  posed  him!  He  pricked  up 
his  ears,  I  can  tell  you."  She  paused  for  breath.  "How 
in  the  world  a  man  like  you  ever  gets  anywhere,  Old  One, 
I  don't  know,"  she  laughed.  "You'd  have  sat  in  this 
rotten  old  hole  till  Doomsday.  That  dressing  room  of 
yours  is  a  disgrace." 

Val  emitted  a  long  sigh  of  relief  and  dropped  into  his 
battered  steamer  chair.     Enid  was  occupying  the  throne. 

"I   thought,"   he  began  in  his  whimsical  tone,   "that 
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you  or  your  mother  had  bought  him  up.  I  very  nearly 
turned  him  out  of  the  place.  I  put  it  straight  to  him. 
He  denied  it.  I  told  him  flat  I  couldn't  pay  his  rate.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  finally  offered  to  give  me  a 
show  on  commission,  the  last  two  weeks  in  January." 

"Is  it  settled,  then?"  Enid  broke  in  eagerly. 

"I  suppose  so,"  Val  replied.  "I  showed  him  the  Psyche, 
the  first  nude,  he  offered  to  buy  it  straight  out.  He 
spotted  that  little  head  of  the  Bishop,  too,"  Val  smiled. 
"The  man's  a  judge,  all  right." 

Enid  ignored  the  Bishop. 

"Psyche  ?"  she  repeated.  "The  first  nude  ?  Why  didn't 
you  show  it  to  me?" 

"It's  a  standing  figure,  classic,"  Val  explained.  "Just 
turned  away  to  the  left,"  he  stood  and  posed  his  lanky 
body  for  her.  "So :  the  light  comes  down  from  behind, 
dim  shadow,  you  know."  He  turned  away  to  fill  his  pipe 
from  a  can  of  tobacco  on  the  window  sill.  "You  can  see 
it,  if  you  like.  I  thought  the  other  one,  Clothed  in  Beauty, 
might  strike  you." 

Enid  stood  up,  glancing  at  her  watch.  She  heard 
Angele's  voice  through  the  dressing-room  door  and  her 
mother's  reply. 

"To-morrow,"  she  said  to  Val,  "I'll  come  in  for  tea, 
about  five  ?" 

"To-morrow,  great!"  Val  exclaimed.  "But  hold  on. 
I've  got  a  little  Jew  coming  home  with  Gordon.  He 
plays  the  piano  wonderfully.     That's  his  piano." 

"So  much  the  better,"  Enid  laughed.  "I'll  just  look 
and  listen.  But  don't  ask  me  to  sing,  Old  One,"  she 
added  hastily. 

"As  you  like,"  Val  replied.  "But  you've  got  to  get  over 
that." 

"Get  over  what?"  she  shot  a  swift  look  at  him.  "I'm 
not  shy.     I'd  just  rather  not." 

"Bottling  yourself  up,"  Val  said  plainly.     "Bad  thing 
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that.  Don't  do  It.  Yell,  kick,  scream,  anything,  but 
don't  stuff  it  all  back  inside  of  you." 

"Funny  old  thing,  you  are,"  she  answered.  "At  five 
then  ?"  The  dressing-room  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Cactys 
emerged,  followed  by  the  grinning  Angele.  Enid  looked 
past  her  mother. 

"I'm  coming  in  for  tea  to-morrow  at  five,  Angele," 
she  said.  "There  will  be  two  others,  men.  See  what 
you  can  do.  He  would  make  it  in  a  tin  pot  over  a  spirit 
lamp." 

"Oui,  ma  belle  Mamselle,"  the  old  woman  almost 
fawned.     "Angele  will — " 

Val  smiled :  Enid  was  clearly  the  grande  dame^ — Angele, 
on  her  brittle  old  knees,  but  in  bliss. 

"The  table  over  there  with  two  chairs."  Enid  indicated 
the  spot  that  pleased  her. 

"But,  Mamselle,"  Angele  cried,  "the  tea  cannot  be 
here!"  Her  arms  swept  the  studio  scornfully.  "In  the 
Maitre  Rivers'  study,  now !  Mamselle  has  not  seen  ?  tres- 
interessant.     It  has  the  air — " 

"Here,"  Enid  said  quietly.  "The  piano,  Angele!  And 
I  am  coming  especially  to  see  a  picture." 

"Bien !"  Angele  shrugged  sadly.  "One  does  one's 
best." 

At  the  tea  party  on  the  following  afternoon  Enid, 
stunningly  gowned  in  fawn  brown,  presided  at  an 
improvised  tea  table.  She  took  the  position,  not 
quite  with  authority,  rather  as  for  the  occasion;  but 
without  doubt  she  presided  and  directed  the  current 
of  events. 

Monsieur  Bernstein,  cher  Isaac,  or  Ikey,  depending 
on  which  of  the  three,  Enid,  Val  or  Gordon,  addressed 
him,  was  on  all  fours  with  the  company;  in  no  sense  a 
false  note.  With  Carroll  he  was  a  confrere,  with  Gordon 
a  fellow-craftsman,  to  Enid  he  paid  as  delicate  deference 
as  did  the  hypnotized  Angele.    Isaac  talked  well,  of  cities, 
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of  art  and  of  men.  He  played  for  them,  informally,  with 
subtle  observations  as  interludes,  talking  the  thoughts  that 
dictated  his  choice,  as  the  musician  will  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation. Mostly  he  played  Beethoven,  but  twice  Grieg 
at  Enid's  suggestion.  Thus  not  inopportunely  he  turned 
to  her  afterward  and  asked  her  to  sing. 

"I  only  sing  a  little,"  she  replied,  but  with  a  smile  at 
Val  she  went  at  once  to  the  piano  and  sang.  At  first 
while  she  was  singing  Val's  thought  was  his  own  specu- 
lation on  this  volte-face.  She  had  distinctly  warned  him 
not  to  ask  her  to  sing.  Why,  then,  was  she  singing  now? 
He  wondered  how  far  the  personality  of  Isaac  and  his 
music  went  toward  the  change;  how  much,  if  any,  his 
own  warning  that  she  must  stop  repression  had  to  do 
with  it?  To-day  certainly  there  was  none.  "Smooth  as 
cream"  she  was,  in  his  own  phraseology.  Of  bravado,  not 
a  trace.  Glancing  up  he  caught  Isaac's  face;  polite  in- 
terest was  replaced  in  the  Jew's  features  by  a  puzzled 
frown.  Catching  his  eyes,  the  little  man  shrugged  and 
turned  upward  the  palms  of  his  hands  in  mystic  non- 
comprehension  of  something  inexplicable. 

The  song  ended. 

"You  see,  I  am  no  singer,"  Enid  laughed  as  she  turned 
toward  the  men.  She  caught  up  a  cigarette  and  held  it  for 
Isaac  to  touch  with  his  match. 

"Ah,  but  Mademoiselle  was  trying  not  to  sing,"  the 
little  Jew  said  very  knowingly.  "Even  so  she  cannot 
sing  without  charm." 

No  whit  of  denial  was  in  Enid's  gay  laugh,  nor  of 
resentment,  as  she  drew  a  deep  inhale  of  her  cigarette. 

"It's  time  for  the  pictures,  Old  One,"  she  said.  "Has 
Monsieur  Bernstein  seen  them?  The  Nudes,  of  course,  I 
mean." 

"I  want  your  opinion,  Isaac,"  Val  began.  "I've  painted 
two  nudes  :  a  standing  and  a  reclining  figure.  I  am  going 
to  send  one  of  them  to  the  Academy."    He  glanced  quickly 
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about  the  room.  "That  table  will  do.  We'll  have  them 
side  by  side.  Gordon,  put  Psyche  on  the  easel.  Here  she 
is."  He  pulled  one  of  the  canvases  from  under  the  stack 
faced  to  the  wall.  "I'll  put  the  other  one  on  this  table." 
He  cleared  away  the  abandoned  tea  things,  almost  reckless 
of  their  safety,  up-ended  a  chair  on  the  table  top  and 
wedged  the  big  picture  among  its  legs  with  a  little  stool. 
Then  guardedly  he  hauled  the  improvised  rack  into  the 
light. 

"How's  that?"  he  asked  gleefully,  giving  it  a  final 
twist,  and  stepped  back  to  view  the  pictures  side  by  side. 
"I've  never  had  them  up  together,  before." 

"My  word!"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "There  is  a  pair  for 
you.  How  do  you  do  it.  Old  One?  I  can't  see  how  a 
fellow  can  paint  like  that.     What  do  you  say,  Ikey?" 

But  Isaac  was  silent.  Enid  moved  across  to  Val's 
side  and  watched  the  man  and  the  boy,  the  younger  face 
exuberant,  the  older  studious,  thoughtful,  absorbed. 
Finally  the  man  quite  audibly  sighed.  He  turned  toward 
the  painter,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Enid  as  though  for  confir- 
mation and  bowing  deeply  said : 

"Why  speak?"  The  bending  of  his  body,  she  reaHzed, 
was  not  praise,  nor  polite  eccentricity,  merely  complete 
acknowledgment. 

"There!  Old  One?"  Enid  cried  jubilantly.  "You  will 
never  have  a  truer  verdict  nor  a  finer  compliment." 

"But  which?"  Val  insisted  in  embarrassment.  "Which 
for  the  show  ?" 

"The  reclining  figure,"  Isaac  replied  without  hesitancy. 
"She  is  exquisite;  she  touches  the  imagination.  The 
other,  the  Psyche,  is — ah!  what  shall  I  say?  She  chal- 
lenges the  intellect.  Personally  I  prefer  her.  But  for  the 
Salon — the — ah — Clothed  in  Beauty." 

"I  feel  all  puffed  up,"  Val  laughed.  "Watch  me  strut, 
watch  me!"  and  he  did  a  ridiculous  pas  seul  across  the 
room.     At  the  same  instant  the  studio  door  opened — 
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Angele's  grimacing  head  shot .  in  to  stammer  in  amaze- 
ment: 

"Meestair  Cactys   for  the  Maitre  Carroll." 

"Come  in,  Ed!"  Val  shouted.  "Come  in.  We're 
having  a  show.  It's  only  Enid  and  Gordon  and  my  friend 
Bernstein.  Isaac!"  he  turned,  "meet  Mr.  Cactys,  Made- 
moiselle's father." 

The  men  shook  hands  appraisingly. 

"A  show?"  Mr.  Cactys  repeated  interrogatively. 
"Hello,  Enid?  I  didn't  expect  to  find—  "Hel-lo— !" 
His  eyes  encountered  the  two  pictures.  The  lids  nar- 
rowed, his  head  cocked  to  one  side,  his  breath  was  in- 
drawn sharply.     "Some  show,  too,  I  say!" 

Enid  laughed.  "Look  out  father!  The  Old  One  is 
watching  you !"  she  said  mockingly. 

"Let  him !"  the  man  replied.  The  first  startling  sur- 
prise past,  he  stood  more  at  ease,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets,  settled  back  on  his  heels,  and  absorbed  the 
flood  of  sensations  like  a  sponge.  He  feasted  on  the 
rich  beauty,  the  warm  flesh,  the  languorous  eyes,  the  spun 
gold  hair,  the  magic  entrancing  shapeliness  of  the  body. 
His  face  told  a  plain  tale.  No  inhibitory  complexes  held 
his  impulses  in  leash.  They  were  all  there,  amazement, 
satisfaction,  desire.  For  him  there  was  but  one  visible 
object,  the  Psyche  he  scarcely  glanced  at.  Clothed  in 
Beauty  held  him ;  for  that  moment  not  a  picture  but  a 
woman,  ravishingly,  gorgeously  real.  As  cold  sense  re- 
turned with  cognizance  that  she  was  not  real,  not  soft, 
not  warm  and  not  breathing,  he  turned  to  face  her  creator. 
Two  words  summarized  his  doubt  and  hope : 

"From  life?"  he  asked,  and  grinned  like  a  boy  caught 
in  a  pantry.  "But  I  guess  not.  A  woman  like  that  never 
lived.  She's  too  good  to  be  true.  You've  got  some  imag- 
ination, Carroll.  You  fooled  me.  Made  a  fool  of  me, 
maybe?" 

"Like  her?"  Val  laughed  in  delight.     "How  about  this 
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one?"     He  turned  his  long  finger  toward  the  Psyche. 

"Cold  as  stone,"  Ed  said.  "Nice  parlor  piece,  for  those 
that  like  'em.  Never  cared  for  carved  woman  myself. 
Now  this  girl !"  he  swung  back.    But  Enid  interrupted. 

"Show  him  mother,"  she  said  tauntingly.  "That's 
really  what  he  came  to  see.  Gordon !"  She  turned  to 
the  boy.  "Come  along  and  take  a  look  at  the  room  that 
Val  Carroll  asks  a  lady  to  dress  in.  It's  outrageous.  It's 
got  to  be  done  over  from  top  to  bottom.  You  know  about 
furniture  and  decoration." 

"I  know  a  decorator — "  The  boy's  words  floated  back 
as  he  disappeared  following  Enid  through  the  door. 

Mr.  Cactys  smiled  knowingly  and  then  gave  Val  and 
Isaac  one  large  wink. 

"Is  she  from  life?"  he  asked  shamelessly. 

"She  is!"  Val  smiled.  "Sit  down,  Ed.  Isaac,  give 
Mr.  Cactys  a  cigar,  you've  probably  got  a  good  one. 
Cigarettes  here  somewhere,  Martel  on  the  mantel  piece. 
I'll  have  Angele  bring  a  syphon  of  soda."  He  hurried 
to  the  stair  door,  shouted  his  wants  to  the  region  below, 
and  turned  to  Isaac.  "Or  will  you  have  the  Benedictine, 
Cher  Bernstein?" 

"It  is  so  very  fine,"  the  little  man  admitted  sheepishly, 
"one  sip  and  I  go." 

"Nonsense !  I  counted  on  you  for  dinner,"  Val  ex- 
claimed, "your  name  is  in  the  pot." 

Angele  arrived  with  the  soda.  She  took  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  Enid's  father  as  he  added  a  squirt  of  seltzer 
"for  form's  sake"  to  his  glass.  But  she  scuttled  away 
grimacing  when  he  suddenly  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"God!  What  a  contrast!"  Mr.  Cactys  exclaimed,  then 
raising  his  glass  to  the  painted  beauty,  and  with  a  laugh 
and  a  nod  to  the  men :  "To  better  acquaintance !" 

"I'll  introduce  you  sometime,"  Val  mused  without 
thinking,  and  drained  his  glass,  too.  "Now,  Isaac,  one 
more  melody !" 
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TRIUMPH 

Mrs.  Cactys'  dinner  on  the  eve  of  Romer's  departure 
for  China  was  an  event  in  her  social  life.  Never  before 
had  sixty  such  guests  bowed  over  her  hand  as  their  host- 
ess :  men  and  women  whose  names  carried  the  association 
of  deeds  done,  eminence  attained,  reputations  in  a  world 
more  durable  than  fashion's  hour.  Seated  at  the  head 
of  her  table  in  the  great  hotel's  luxurious  ballroom,  she 
ran  her  eye  down  these  solid  lines  of  black  and  color 
alternating  to  her  right  and  to  her  left,  to  the  far  end 
where  her  husband  sat  between  two  stout  women,  with 
Val  Carroll  to  rescue  him  in  the  event  of  catastrophe. 

The  diamonds  in  serried  rows  about  her  throat  could 
not  attain  the  brilliance  of  her  eyes.  The  splendor  of 
her  banquet  could  not  match  the  glow  of  triumph  in  her 
soul.  This  was  her  hour.  This  was  a  fitting  crown  for 
twenty  years  of  endeavor.  To-morrow  the  world  should 
know  that  Minnie  Cactys  sat  at  last  in  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  mighty,  dispensed  prodigal  entertainment  to  worthy 
guests,  that  she  had  drawn  to  her  board  the  intellect,  the 
fame,  the  brilliance  of  the  great  city's  culture. 

Such  at  least  was  her  thought  and  such  in  a  measure 
was  the  fact.  Romer  had  contrived  a  notable  gathering : 
men  from  the  faculty  of  the  great  university,  from  the 
city's  scientists,  educators,  poets  and  literary  men.  A 
half  dozen  of  Ed's  friends  found  places,  men  from  down- 
town, bankers,  brokers  and  financiers.  They  had  come 
to  look  on,  to  see  a  show  that  he  had  promised  them.  But 
why  they  or  any  others  came  mattered  not  a  whit  to  Mrs. 
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Cactys.  They  were  there,  and  their  names  in  cold  type 
carried  only  one  connotation :  her  triumph. 

The  exhibition  of  her  portrait  at  Cruikshank's,  the  only 
woman  figure  among  a  score  of  men,  had  been  of  moment, 
but  was  as  nothing  to  this.  That  occasion  had  really  been 
Carroll's,  as  when  his  nude  had  drawn  unaccustomed 
crowds  to  the  Academy,  though  it  had  received  no  award. 

Among  these  living  guests,  however,  Mrs.  Cactys'  sat- 
isfaction was  complete.  She  listened  to  the  humdrum 
drone  of  the  talk,  rather  than  participated.  Romer  on 
her  right  held  sway  over  the  dozen  roundabout,  dexter- 
ously made  her  the  central  figure  of  his  audience  with- 
out requiring  anything  of  her,  other  than  her  radiant 
smile  of  satisfaction. 

He  was  in  tremendous  fettle,  he  talked  brilliantly  but 
under  tactful  restraint.  Opposite  him  was  a  man  of  solid 
learning.  But  Romer  was  a  master  of  phrase,  he  was 
crammed  with  five  months'  study  of  the  whole  bibliog- 
raphy of  his  subject,  he  had  a  remarkable  discriminatory 
sense  innate,  and  was  in  easy  command  of  the  situation. 

"Does  your  son  accompany  you?"  a  meek  little  man  cut 
in.  It  was  his  only  opportunity  to  participate  and  he  was 
determined  to  carry  something  of  his  own  away  with  him 
from  the  banquet.  "Rivers  told  me — "  That  much  any- 
way he  would  have. 

"No.  I  go  alone,"  Romer  answered.  "My  boy  is 
launched  on  his  career;  his  profession,  I  should  say. 
'Stone,'  the  great  architect,  you  know,  has  taken  him  under 
his  wing.  The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  though  the  boy 
is  clever,  'promises  big  things,'  to  quote  Stone's  words." 

The  facts  of  the  situation  suffered  nothing  in  Romer's 
relation,  but  it  had  come  about  in  a  manner  wholly  un- 
suspected in  anything  he  might  disclose. 

One  afternoon  shortly  after  Christmas  the  boy  had 
bounced  into  Val's  studio,  where  the  Old  One  was  busily 
painting  Mr.  Coffyn. 
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"Clear  out,"  Val  yelled,  "shut  that  door." 

"Not  on  your  Hfe,"  Gordon  had  retaliated,  and  with 
his  face  glowing  with  excitement  rushed  into  his  tale : 

"Mr.  Stone  is  going  to  take  me  in,  he  asked  me  to-day," 
the  boy  began,  "he's  a  friend  of  Ikey,  you  know,  comes 
there  lots  of  times  about  paneling  and  ceilings  and  all 
that.  He's  talked  to  me,  too,  four  or  five  times,  but 
to-day — " 

Val  laid  his  palette  across  his  knee. 

"Stone?"  he  repeated.     "Never  heard  of  him." 

"Gilbert  Stone?"  Mr.  Coffyn  queried,  and  at  Gordon's 
nod,  went  on.  "Surely,  Carroll,  you  know  the  architect, 
Gilbert  Stone,  the  dean  of  his  profession.  He's  a  great 
friend.  I've  known  him  for  years.  So  he  is  taking  you 
into  his  firm,  Gordon?  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  in- 
deed. Allow  me  to  be  the  first,  my  boy.  I  wish  you  every 
success.  You  will  have  before  your  eyes  a  noble  man, 
and  a  great  master  in  his  profession.  His  Criterion 
Tower  is  regarded  abroad  as  the  finest  contribution  to 
modern  monumental  building.  Bernier,  when  he  vra.s 
over  here,  said — "  The  old  gentleman  stopped  to  recollect 
just  what  the  famous  Frenchman  did  say. 

"Not  into  his  firm,  Mr.  Coffyn,"  Gordon  corrected. 
"Nothing  like  that.  He's  giving  me  a  job  in  his  office 
and  is  going  to  teach  me  architecture.  I'm  to  take  courses 
at  Columbia,  too.  He  takes  an  interest  in  his  men,  he 
has  an  atelier,  that's  what  they  call  it,  right  in  his  office. 
He  has  turned  out  five  or  six  of  the  crack  young  men  that 
are  now  on  their  own.  He  told  me  about  Cruse;  picked 
him  up  eight  years  ago  out  of  Cooper  Union.  Look  at 
him!" 

"And  now  he's  picked  you  out  of  Ikey's  furniture  shop, 
eh?"  Val  smiled. 

"Right!"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "I  was  telling  him  about 
the  granddad's  library.  He  asked  me  to  sketch  it.  and 
when  I'd  finished  he  said  it  was  exactly  what  he  was 
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looking  for — exactly  what  he  had  in  his  own  mind.  He 
put  the  sketch  in  his  pocket.     He — " 

"Offered  you  a  job,"  Val  interrupted. 

"Yes.  But  he  asked  me  no  end  of  questions  first, 
turned  me  right  inside  out.  He  knows  the  Dad,  oh! — " 
The  boy  stopped  abruptly. 

"You're  wondering-  about  Romer?"  Val  smiled. 

"If  he'll  see  me  through?"  Gordon  blurted  out.  "If 
he  can  afford  it,  with  this  trip  on  his  hands,  I  mean.  I'll 
be  getting  only  twenty-five  a  week?"  He  waved  his  arm 
to  imply  the  living  here  after  Romer  had  gone." 

"Nonsense,"  Val  laughed.  "Twenty-five  is  opulence, 
just  us  two,  you  know,  simple  life,  and  the  house  is  here, 
if  that's  all?" 

"Anyway  I  jumped  at  the  chance,  and  Ikey  was  a 
brick,"  the  boy  exclaimed.  "He's  making  me  a  present  of 
a  set  of  instruments,  asked  Mr.  Stone  to  pick  them  out 
and  send  him  the  bill." 

"He  would,"  Val  murmured. 

"I  hope  I  may  keep  in  touch  with  your  progress,"  Mr. 
Coffyn  pressed  the  boy's  hand  as  he  rose  to  go.  "Again 
I  congratulate  you.  Cecily,  my  granddaughter,  will  add 
her  congratulations.  It  will  occasion  her  very  great 
pleasure  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune." 

"Cecily?  Oh,  she  knows,"  Gordon  tempered  his 
outburst  in  time.  "She  happened  to  come  in.  We  do 
work  for  Boyd's,  you  know.  She  has  to  come  to  see 
about  progress  and  details  and  all  that.  She  was  there 
— er — she  was  busy  with  Ikey,  telling  him  just  what 
to  do." 

"Then  she  must  have  spoken  to  you  herself,"  the  old 
gentleman  corrected.  "Ah,  me!  Sometimes  I  wonder — 
Cecily  in  trade —  It  is  a  changed  world,  my  good  friend. 
I  hope  for  the  best." 

"It's  what  we've  got,"  Val  laughed.  "You  and  I, 
Coffyn,  are  just  the  lookers-on.     It's  the  boy  and  that 
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^rl  of  yours  that  are  going  to  have  the  fun  fighting  out 
the  future;  but  we'll  worry  along  somehow." 

"As  you  say,"  Mr.  Coffyn  repeated,  "lookers-on." 

Gordon's  entry  in  his  profession  was  one  of  the  events 
that  the  half  year  had  brought  along.  Another  was 
a  strange  realignment  of  association.  Ed  Cactys  and 
Romer  Rivers  had  become  friends — boon  companions 
almost — in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  From  the  time 
when  "Ed  can't  see  Romer,"  as  Mrs.  Cactys  had  phrased 
it,  and  announced  her  husband  a  fool  in  the  same  breath, 
to  these  later  days  when  Mr.  Cactys'  dropping  in  at  the 
studio  about  five  o'clock  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  seemed  to  Val  almost  an  overnight  reversal 
as  he  looked  back  on  it.  But  it  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

It  had  begun  perhaps  on  an  afternoon  when  Ed  Cactys 
came  to  talk  with  Val,  a  little  chagrined,  put  out,  call  it 
what  you  like,  at  Romer's  failure  to  speak  to  him  about 
the  financing  of  the  expedition. 

"Damn  it  all,  Carroll,  it's  not  the  cash,"  he  had  ex- 
claimed, "twenty-five  thousand  isn't  going  to  break  us. 
I  don't  care  two  shucks  about  that.  It's  just — oh,  well, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  He  might  have  just  mentioned 
it  to  me." 

"H'm,"  Val  had  admitted. 

"Of  course  it  is  her  affair,"  Cactys  hedged,  "and  I 
make  it  a  point  never  to  butt  in  on  my  wife's  affairs. 
Nobody  is  going  to  put  anything  over  on  Minnie  Cactys. 
She  knows  what  she  is  up  to,  every  time.  She's  some 
game  of  her  own  in  this  of  course.  Still —  It's  not 
like  sending  a  poor  boy  to  college,  or  buying  a  motor  car, 
or  financing  a  day  nursery,  or — "  He  smiled  doubtless 
at  the  memory  of  past  enthusiasms  and  indulgences  of  his 
better  half —  "Romer  Rivers  is  a  man,  a  gentleman,  a 
celebrity,  eh — " 

"Every  one  of  'em,"  Val  agreed,  and  then  Romer  came 
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in  on  them.  Somehow,  with  his  uncanny  subtlety  he 
sensed  the  scene,  and  before  a  word  was  spoken,  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands. 

"Mr.  Cactys,"  he  began,  "there  is  a  matter — doubtless 
Mrs.  Cactys  has  mentioned  it  to  you.  But  as  I  explained, 
— before  I  could  allow  her  magnificent  interest  and  gen- 
erosity to  go  farther — in  a  word,  that  I  should  meet  and 
discuss  the  question  with  you  man  to  man,"  Romer 
paused.  "Suppose  we  all  go  up  to  my  study  where  we 
can  have  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  wine  and  thrash  the  matter 
out?" 

It  was  a  master  stroke.  Cactys,  relieved  to  a  point  of 
embarrassment,  turned  to  an  extreme.  Deep  in  a  big 
chair,  smoking  one  of  his  own  excellent  cigars,  he  met 
the  situation. 

"It  is  a  big  thing  you've  got  in  hand.  Rivers,"  he  said. 
"The  more  I've  turned  it  over  in  my  mind,  the  idea  struck 
me  that  you  might  like  to  make  it  bigger."  He  puffed  a 
while  in  silence.  "Anything  I — er — Mrs.  Cactys  and  I 
can  do  is  at  your  disposal.  'Tain't  often  a  thing  like 
this,  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  comes  along." 

Romer's  eyes  sparkled  but  he  maintained  his  poise. 

"It  is  what  I  might  have  expected  from  a  man  like 
you,  Mr.  Cactys,"  he  said  suavely.  "Old  One,  this  is  a 
moment  in  life  to  reflect  on.  I  have  been  hoping  and 
planning  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Cactys  in  a 
quiet  informal  way  and  to  prostrate  myself  before  him, 
for  his  wife's  bounty.  And  here  he  is  proffering  more. 
No,  my  dear  sir,  v;ith  the  trifle  my  publishers  are  ad- 
vancing, the  situation  is  met.  More  would  be  waste.  I 
always  go  alone,  a  retinue  of  natives,  of  course,  bearers, 
camp  attendants,  etcetera,  etcetera.  But  I  must  be  un- 
hampered. With  six  blacks — I  crossed  from  Nyanza  to 
the  great  bend  of  the  Congo  above  Stanley  Falls,  with 
an  occasional  addition  I  descended  to  Manyanga.  In 
1914  I  came  through  a  veritable  hell  over  the  Andes  into 
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Chile  with  three  guides.  Guides !  They  almost  lost  me. 
I  had  been  fifteen  months  tracing  the  sources  of  the 
Amazon. 

"So  it  shall  be  in  China.  Once  beyond  the  head  of 
navigation  the  windings  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang  shall  be 
my  pointer,  my  destination.  No.  My  plans  are  settled. 
But  so  long  as  I  live,  the  splendid  generosity  of  my  friends 
shall  be  my  highest  pride." 

Cactys  almost  blushed  and  the  subject  turned  to  Helen 
of  Troy.  It  was  from  that  point  that  the  real  intimacy 
of  the  two  men  began.  It  centered  and  revolved  and 
gyrated  about  Helen. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  thought  of  Helen  that  marshaled 
these  events  in  Val's  mind  as  he  sat  at  Mrs.  Cactys'  ban- 
quet. Perhaps  it  was  the  dull  ennui  in  Ed  Cactys'  eyes — 
eyes  which  sparkled  and  snapped  when  a  pretty  woman 
was  in  front  of  them — flamed  if  that  woman  was 
Helen. 

For  a  month  now  Val  had  been  vaguely  troubled.  It 
was  none  of  his  affair,  yet  these  two  women,  Mrs.  Cactys 
and  her  daughter,  had  come  to  have  a  fixed  place  in  his 
thoughts  and  affection.  They  had  mothered  him,  inter- 
fered with  him,  but  befriended  and  benefited  him.  Mrs. 
Cactys  was  his  first  American  portrait,  as  a  mature  man. 
Her  check  in  payment  had  set  him  on  his  feet.  Enid, 
that  enigmatic  girl,  whom  he  had  bullied  and  dragged 
into  his  studio,  had  come  and  assumed  an  air  of  pro- 
prietorship in  it  and  him,  turned  it  out,  had  it  redecorated 
with  the  aid  of  Gordon  and  Cecily  Coffyn,  so  that  it  was 
now  a  spot  of  charm  and  comfort.  She  had  done  more. 
Cruikshank,  the  exhibition.  Its  surprising  success,  fol- 
lowed by  commissions  for  portraits  that  a  little  embar- 
rassed him,  were  her  doing.  She  was  the  dea  ex  machina 
that  had  substantiated  his  success.  None  of  his  affair? 
But  pause.     Suppose  they  should  be  hurt! 

To-night,  Val  realized,  was  the  turning  point.     To* 
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night,  the  eve  of  Romer's  departure.    What  about  Helen? 
His  own  words  recurred  to  his  mind. 

"The  Clothed  in  Beauty  will  attract  a  lot  of  eyes,  and 
one  pair  will  be  rich  and  covetous." 

And  Romer's  reply: 

*T  can't  take  her  with  me,  Old  One !" 

The  thing  had  happened.  Ed  Cactys'  eyes  were  rich 
and  covetous,  and — Romer  was  perfectly  plainly  acqui- 
escent. To  Val  it  was  no  new  thing.  He  had  seen  a 
woman  drift  from  man  to  man  before.  The  relation  was 
rarely  of  long  duration.    It  wasn't  that. 

Never  before,  though,  had  it  been  the  father  of  an  Enid 
and  the  husband  of  a  Mrs.  Cactys,  no,  never  just  that. 

And  there  was  another  angle.  Something  he  had  seen 
in  the  face  of  the  boy  Gordon,  dear  to  him.  A  puzzle- 
ment, almost  the  flag  of  distress  over  the  transference. 

So  to-night,  and  afterwards,  no  more  Romer's,  but — 
Ed's  Helen.     Damn  it  all. 

The  shift  from  the  banquet  table  to  the  great  reception 
room  adjoining  roused  him.  Carroll  moved  casually 
among  the  guests,  a  loose,  meandering,  attenuated  figure, 
dreamy  eyed,  quizzically  smiling,  till  he  came  up  to  where 
Enid  was  standing  a  little  beyond  and  away  from  her 
mother. 

*T  watched  you  cross  the  room.  Old  One,"  she  laughed. 
*T  thought  surely  you  would  collide  three  times.  You 
must  look  where  you  go.  You  barely  missed  knocking 
that  French  woman  down.  You  should  have  seen  her 
eyebrows — up — right  into  her  hair." 

"French  woman?"  Val  repeated.  "You're  looking  very 
nice,  Enid,  chic,  the  gown  suits  you,  nice' touch,  that  gold 
on  the  side." 

The  girl  laughed.  "That  you  can  see,  color,  drape, 
what  about  the  modeling.  Old  One?" 

"So,  so,"  Val  mused. 

"So,   so!"    Enid  snapped.      "You're  not  paying  the 
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slightest  attention  to  what  I'm  saying.  There's  some- 
thing on  your  mind.    What?" 

"Helen!"  Val  replied  blandly. 

"Helen !"  Enid  started.  She  looked  rather  resentful 
for  a  moment,  and  then  added  with  a  deliberate  note  in 
her  tone,  "I've  been  giving  some  thought  to  that  young 
woman  myself  lately.    You're  not  painting  her  again?" 

"No,  but  Cruikshank  has  been  after  me  for  that  picture, 
the  Academy  picture.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  do  anything 
without  consulting  Helen.  But  she  seemed  utterly  in- 
different. 'Sell  it.  Old  One,'  she  said.  'It's  nothing  to  me 
now.  It  was  fun,  but  that's  over,  sell  it,  of  course,  if  you 
can.'  " 

"She  said  that?"  Enid  remarked.  "Do  you  remember 
what  I  said?" 

"I  thought  of  that,  too,"  Val  replied.  "But  you've 
changed  your  mind — the  standing  figure  now!" 

"Sell  both  of  them."  Enid  stamped  her  foot.  "Snap 
him  up  if  Cruikshank  asks  again,  but  make  him  pay." 

"He  offered  five  thousand."  Val's  tone  admitted  his 
surprise. 

"Tell  him  six;  if  he  hesitates,  make  it  seven,"  Enid 
commanded.    "Perhaps  I'd  better  be  there  myself." 

"Spare  the  poor  man,  he's  a  dealer,  you  know,"  Val 
laughed.     "He's  got  to  live." 

"So  have  you !"  Enid  replied.  She  was  looking,  how- 
ever, into  distances. 

"Mother's  had  a  wonderful  night."  She  feigned 
amusement.     "Old  One,  you've  brought  us  good  luck." 

"I  hope  so,"  Val  replied.  "It's  late,  though.  I  guess 
I'll  be  going  along.  Coming  down  to  the  station  to  see 
Romer  off  to-morrow?     Going  to  be  a  crowd  there." 

"Certainly  not!"  Enid  replied.  "But  you  can  bring 
Gordon  and  that  sweet  little  girl  of  his  back  here  to  dine. 
In  the  restaurant,"  she  added.  "We'll  do  a  theater  after- 
wards." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HATS,    ETCETERA 

Coming  out  of  Cruikshank's  late  on  a  fine  March 
afternoon  Val  met  Enid  in  Fifth  Avenue.  His  head  was 
in  the  clouds,  his  mind  turning  over  the  results  of  his 
interview  with  the  astute  art  dealer;  so  that  he  would 
never  have  seen  her,  had  she  not  first  caught  sight  of  his 
meandering  figure,  and  forcibly  stopped  him. 

"Well,  Old  One!"  she  said,  with  a  half  proprietary- 
air.  "Stop  and  explain!  You  look  immensely  pleased 
with  yourself  to-day." 

Carroll  looked  down  at  her,  recapturing  his  wandering 
thoughts,  and  smiled  whimsically. 

"Pleased?  So,  so,"  he  said.  "But  really  I'm  in  trouble. 
I'm  getting  too  much  money.  That  fellow  in  there  is 
going  to  be  the  ruin  of  me.  You  can  drive  the  mare  too 
hard." 

"Ruin?"  Enid  repeated  incredulously.  "How  ruin? 
Walk  along  and  tell  me.  Come  on!"  she  urged,  "don't 
dawdle.    You  are  conspicuous,  you  know." 

"Oh,  pshaw !"  Val  laughed  as  he  took  pace  beside  her. 
But  Enid  was  right.  The  Avenue  w^as  crowded  with  a 
gay  throng,  moving  by  consensus  of  the  late  hour,  north- 
ward, but  not  too  hurriedly  to  pause  and  enjoy  the  vision 
of  enjoyment  in  others.  This  tall,  loose  man  with  his 
detached  air  did  arrest  attention  especially  in  close  con- 
trast to  the  smartly  gowned  girl  at  his  side,  whose  very 
lack  of  beauty  was  the  striking  feature  of  a  most  interest- 
ing face.  To-day  Enid  had  sparkle,  animation,  a  certain 
verve. 

130 
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"Save  your  money  for  a  rainy  day,"  she  said.  "What 
is  it;  have  you  sold  the  Nude?" 

"Both  of  them,"  Val  chuckled.  "I'm  plutocratic,  and 
the  fellow  has  just  commissioned  me  to  paint  Mrs. 
Blackstone." 

"Not  Elizabeth  D.  V.  Blackstone?"  Enid  exclaimed. 

"Know  her?"  Val  looked  down  at  the  astonished  face 
turned  up  with  snapping  eyes.  "I  don't.  But  he  knows. 
Cruikshank  knows  perfectly  well  that  I  prefer  to  paint 
men.  I  made'  that  clear.  I  did  agree  to  let  him  act  for 
me;  but  this  is  the  third  woman  he' has  sent  me,  one  after 
the  other."  Val  walked  along  for  some  moments  in 
silence.     Enid  waited. 

"I  won't  be  a  factory.  I've  done  five  portraits  in  six 
months  and  have  two  more  now  in  hand.  I'll  take  no 
more  this  spring.     I've  just  told  him  so." 

"What  did  he  say?"  Enid  asked  to  draw  him  out.  His 
views  amused  her. 

"He  sees  it,"  Val  replied.  "He  admits  I'm  right. 
But,"  he  expostulated,  "the  fellow  turns  straight  around 
and  offers  me  a  frightful  lot  of  money  for  six  portraits 
a  year.  Six  a  year,  for  five  years !  Who  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing?  It's  ridiculous.  I've  enough  in  my  pockets 
now  to  last  twice  that  long.  Too  much  money  is  worse 
than  none,  for  an  artist.  It's  demoralizing,  ruinous. 
It's  the  damned  ease.  Work,  painting  is  all  right.  Ease 
kills — "  But  Enid's  sudden  clutch  on  his  arm  checked 
his  outburst.  The  quick,  frightened  touch  of  a  ter- 
rified child.  She  pressed  close  against  him  for  cov- 
ering. 

"Take  me  into  that  shop!"  she  whispered  in  a  choked 
appeal. 

"Shop?"  Val  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  and  looked 
hurriedly  about  him.  Nothing*  to  frighten  her  that  he 
could  see!  He  looked  down  at  the  girl.  She  had 
turned  her  back  to  the  street,  faced  the  window  and  was 
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tugging  at  his  arm.  "At  once,"  she  said.  "Please,  Old 
One!" 

"But  this  is  a  millinery  shop."  He  was  confronted 
with  a  blaze  of  hats,  purple,  violet,  blue — the  invariable 
first  offerings  of  spring, 

"I  know!"  she  said  bravely,  trying  to  smile,  and  suc- 
ceeding as  she  caught  the  dismay  in  his  eyes.  "But  I 
want  a  hat!     Come  along." 

"I'm  no  good  at  hats,"  he  protested.  "One  hat  at  a 
time?    Yes;  but  a  million  fuddle  me  all  up." 

Within,  the  shop  was  less  riotous  in  tone,  more  rest- 
ful. One  w!all  imprisoned  behind  glass  doors  the  hun- 
dred and  more  multi-colored,  vari formed  hats.  Big  hats, 
little  hats,  all  sizes,  shapes  and  kinds  of  hats.  Opposite 
was  a  series  of  pier  glasses,  each  with  its  little  shelf  at  the 
base,  and  its  little  bench  in  front.  Nearly  every  bench 
was  occupied,  every  mirror  reflected  the  peering,  critical, 
scrutinizing  face  of  the  occupant.  And  hats  everywhere. 
Each  woman  was  the  center  of  a  pool  of  hats,  on  the 
floor,  on  the  extra  chair,  in  the  attendants'  hands,  on  the 
tall  standards  half  a  dozen  of  them,  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose but  utterly  inadequate  to  the  deluge. 

Enid  had  slid  into  an  empty  seat  and  faced  her  oppo- 
site mirror.  Her  face  looked  white  and  pinched,  and  Val 
racked  his  brain  for  a  reason.  He  felt  impelled  to  rush 
outside  again  and  search,  but  the  impulse  passed  at  his 
amazement  with  his  surroundings. 

He  was  the  only  man  in  the  shop.  A  half-dozen  re- 
flected women  glanced  from  their  mirrors  at  him  critically, 
appraisingly,  one  pityingly.  But  he  gave  no  heed.  He 
had  felt  out  of  place  before  this,  in  his  life,  not  once 
but  many  times.  He  ignored  it.  The  place  began  to 
assume  a  fascination  for  him,  it  aroused  his  interest, 
finally  captured  his  imagination. 

Mirrors,  strange  things,  mirrors  :  two  women  for  each ; 
the  woman  that  looked  and  the  woman  she  saw,  looking 
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back  at  her.  His  eyes  traveled  down  the  row.  From 
one,  the  eyes  of  an  old  woman  stared  back  at  him.  He 
passed  her,  she  was  on  guard.  Next  her  a  handsome  dark 
face  looked  out  at  him  from  the  gilt  frame,  a  face  intent, 
dissatisfied,  petulant. 

Val  started  as  his  vision  moved  again ;  a  surge  of  pity 
sprang  up  in  him  for  the  shaken,  frightened,  but  de- 
termined little  thing  that  was  facing  herself,  eye  to  eye, 
before  him.  It  was  only  when  she  forced  a  smile,  a  smile 
for  him,  that  he  knew  it  for  Enid.  Fighting  for  mastery, 
trying  to  force  her  mind  to  concentrate  on  the  thing  on 
her  head,  the  silly  thing  in  her  hands.  Hats !  Enid  was 
groping  for  hats. 

He  turned  away.  Mirrors !  His  mind  was  taking 
deep  soundings.  Mirrors !  Portentous  things,  mirrors. 
To  come  suddenly  unexpectedly  face  to  face  with  one  at 
the  moment  of  terror,  and  see  its  disclosure.  "Me?  Nom 
de  dieu,  No!" 

Val  shuddered,  he  might  have  cried  out  at  his  thoughts. 
Instead  he  instantly  sought  Enid's  eyes. 

"Ah!"  he  sighed,  "that's  better."  The  Ed  in  her 
was  coming  to  the  front,  bravado.  And  better  yet,  now 
the  dominant  mother's  courage  was  looking  bravely  out  of 
that  grim  yoi-yig  face.  "Can't  down  Minnie,"  Val 
thought,  "she's  a  fighter." 

Enid  caught  his  look  and  rewarded  it  with  a  real  smile. 
She  seized  a  bizarre  outrageous  concoction,  put  it  on,  and 
laughed  as  she  threw  it  aside.  It's  very  ridiculous  im- 
propriety braced  her.  He  laughed  too  and  turned  away 
that  she  might  travel  the  rest  of  the  road  alone. 

He  walked  to  the  door,  looked  out  at  the  thronged 
sidewalk  of  gay  people.  Off  guard  Americans  are  sad, 
they  say;  but  not  Fifth  Avenue.  Occasionally  a  face 
is  thoughtful,  but  always  interestingly  so.  Never  somber, 
not  one.  The  windows  alone  are  too  tactfully  stimulating, 
even  after  they  have  become  things  of  daily  contemplation. 
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Val  turned  back.  He  was  struck  by  the  change.  Enid, 
he  saw  at  once,  was  interested.  She  was  feeHng  hats. 
Her  eyes  showed  it,  her  pose,  her  attitude  was  all  atten- 
tion, self  was  forgotten;  the  thing  on  her  head,  she  was 
considering  with  taste  and  discrimination.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief :  that  mirror's  tale  was  told,  ended. 
The  face  that  looked  out  now  was  whatever  its  mistress 
willed  it  to  be.    Now  it  was  Enid  herself  that  held  him. 

He  saw  her  head  turn  quickly,  her  eyes  dart  to  a  hat 
in  another  woman's  hand ;  a  moment  of  suspense,  decision, 
and  she  whispered  breathlessly  to  her  attendant.  The  at- 
tendant seemed  iat  first  to  hesitate ;  then  she  moved  away, 
walked  carelessly  to  a  position  behind  the  marked  woman. 
She  waited,  looked  here,  glanced  there  casually,  spoke 
a  word  or  two  to  her  colleague,  who  smiled.  All  the  while 
she  watched  her  opportunity.  Suddenly,  deftly  she  ab- 
stracted the  coveted  article  the  second  that  it  was  dubiously 
released  and  laid  aside,  and  then  walked  leisurely  back, 
triumphant  with  the  hat  in  her  hands. 

Val's  eyes  twinkled  as  he  chuckled  in  delight  at  the 
capture.  Enid  seized  the  treasure,  clapped  it  on  her  head, 
gave  it  a  deft  twist,  and  turned  on  him  a  radiant  pair 
of  eyes : 

"Like  it?"  she  asked  saucily. 

"Very  nice!"  Val  laughed.  "Tres  chic!  but  the  green 
is  too  vivid." 

"I  know  that,"  Enid  agreed,  "but  otherwise?"  She 
turned  back  to  her  attendant  whose  look  Val  encountered, 
it  was  a  knowing  look,  even  a  bit  daring,  toward  him; 
patronizing  as  she  turned  back  to  Enid. 

"Yes,  dearie,"  Val  heard  the  woman  respond  to  Enid's 
direction.  His  nose  went  up  and  he  sniffed  defiantly. 
Some  low-spoken  words  from  Miss  Cactvs,  however,  ac- 
complished an  astonishing  change  of  demeanor.  Enid 
rose — 

"Yes.     Miss  Cactys,  The  Plaza!"  she  directed.     "To- 
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morrow  afternoon  without  fail."    Then  she  turned  smil- 
ingly to  Val. 

"Come  along,  Old  One,"  she  tapped  his  arm.  "Don't 
look  so  fierce.  'Dearie'  is  professional.  Most  women  like 
it.     I  don't  happen  to.    That's  all." 

In  the  Avenue  again  they  turned  homeward. 

"Whatever  made  you  think  of  hats?"  he  asked. 

"I  bit  my  tongue,"  Enid  said  glibly.  "It  hurt  awfully, 
I  thought  I  was  going  to  faint,  that  sinking  feeling — " 

Val  started  toward  the  curb.     "A  taxi?" 

"No,"  she  caught  his  arm.  "I'm  all  right  now,  I  want 
to  walk." 

Relieved,  Val  walked  along  in  silence ;  Enid  chattering 
away  at  his  side — finally  he  caught  her  words  : 

" — and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  asking  who  the  man 
was  that  nodded  to  you." 

"To  me?"  Val  repeated.  "When?  I  didn't  see  any- 
body nod  to  me." 

"Before  I  bit  my  tongue." 

"Oh,  then!"  His  mind  turned  back  reflectively,  he  re- 
created the  scene :  he  was  talking,  Enid  had  clutched  his 
arm.  Startled,  he  had  glanced  at  her,  then  away  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  her  alarm.  Nothing  there,  no  one. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  revisualized  throng  of  passers-by  a 
face  appeared  that  had  wholly  escaped  his  conscious  vision 
at  the  time;  the  face  of  a  casual  acquaintance.  Val 
laughed. 

"Funny  how  a  thing  like  that  happens,"  he  explained. 
"I  see  it  now.  A  fellow  I  hardly  know,  John  Castleton. 
At  the  time  I  never  noticed  him.  I  was  expecting  some- 
thing else,  you  see,  so  I  missed  him." 

"You  know  him,  then?"  Enid  repeated.  "He  did  bow 
to  you." 

"Possibly,"  Val  agreed.  "I  meet  him  now  and  then  at 
restaurants  and  so  on.  I  suppose  I  do  know  him,  you 
might  say." 
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"A  sinister  face,"  Enid  shuddered.  "What  were  we 
talking  about  ?  Oh,  yes !  Cruikshank.  You  say  he  wants 
you  to  promise  him  six  portraits  a  year?" 

"I  don't  Hke  things  hard  and  fast,"  Val  swung  back  on 
the  defensive.  "The  man's  pushing  me.  I  hate  being 
pushed,  tied  down.  Suppose  I  decided  to  go  off  to  France, 
or  spend  a  winter  in  Italy?  I  couldn't  go.  There'd  be 
Cruikshank." 

"Be  sensible,  Old  One,"  Enid  laughed.  "Think  what 
you  are  saying.  Go  off  to  France  ?  You'll  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It's  a  very  good  arrangement  for  a  year  or 
two,"  she  decided.  "By  that  time  you'll  be  famous  and 
can  pick  and  choose.    What  did  he  offer  you?" 

Val  was  amused,  but  told  her  Cruikshank's  figure. 

"Ridiculous!"  Enid  burst  out.  "That's  what  you 
charged  mother.  Double  him.  Then  let  him  wait  a 
week  or  so.  He'll  snap  you  up.  Mrs.  Blackstone  has 
settled  all  that  for  you.  Sargent  painted  her  daughter. 
But  you  know  her  story,  of  course. 

"Story?"  Val  asked. 

"Mrs.  Blackstone  herself  sat  for  Whistler  once:  oh, 
years  ago,  when  she  was  still  young.  She  quarreled  with 
him  every  minute,  every  day.  She  wanted  this,  she 
wanted  that,  nothing  suited  her,  everything  was  wrong. 
Whistler  paid  no  attention.  He  laughed  at  her.  But 
when  the  portrait  was  done,  and  she  got  a  good  look 
at  it,  she  jabbed  the  eyes  out  with  her  parasol.  She 
vowed  she'd  never  sit  again." 

"Ha !"  Val  cried.  "She  did,  did  she?  I'll  watch  the 
old  girl — jabbed  the  eyes  out.  Glad  you  told  me.  But 
I'll  get  that  story  out  of  her,  too,"  he  laughed.  "I'll 
make  her  tell  it." 

"She's  told  it  a  hundred  times,"  Enid  replied.  "Here 
we  are,  Old  One.     Coming  in?" 

"No,"  Val  ruminated.  "I'll  go  home.  I'm  expecting 
old  Coffyn." 
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At  home  he  found  Gordon  waiting  dinner  for  him. 
They  dined  at  home  of tener  than  not,  of  late ;  Angele  con- 
cocted savory  httle  dinners  to  tempt  them,  for  now  that 
Romer  was  gone  she  had  Httle  or  nothing  else  tO'  do. 
To  tidy  up  and  keep  the  house,  to  quarrel  with  the  trades- 
men and  conquer  them,  to  sit  over  her  coals  at  night  and 
dream,  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  her  existence.  If 
she  had  cronies,  visitors,  kith  or  kin,  Val  never  knew. 
Here  in  this  house,  alone  with  her  black  cat,  her  world 
was  bound  up ;  and  with  it  she  seemed  utterly  content. 

"La  belle  Mademoiselle  was  here  this  afternoon,"  she 
imparted  as  she  set  the  soup  before  her  charges.  Both 
looked  up,  and  she  broke  into  a  joyful  cackle.  "Oh  la! 
Mr.  Gordon,  non  la  petite.  Mademoiselle  Cactys,  eh  bien? 
She  took  her  tea  in  my  sitting-room,  and  prettier  manners, 
Monsieur,  one  could  not  imagine.  The  esprit  of  the 
Parisienne,  with  the  American  hauteur.  She  held  Chat- 
Chat  in  her  lap  and  stroked  him  while  she  talked.  He 
will  not  tolerate  strangers.  Ugh !  his  fur  springs  out  of 
his  body.  But  to  la  belle  Mamselle,  he  crept  on  his  knees 
singing." 

"She  hypnotized  him,"  Val  laughed.  "What  time  was 
she  here?    I  just  left  her." 

"Before  two,"  Angele  replied.  "She  stayed  the  hour. 
She  said  it  was  nothing."  The  old  woman  was  hugging 
her  importance. 

"H'm,"  Val  emitted.  "The  soup  was  good,  Angele,  but 
it  has  gone.     What  now?" 

"Nom  de  dieu,  the  fish  is  on  the  fire !"  Angele  screeched 
in  a  rush  for  the  stairs. 

"What's  it  all  about.  Old  One?"  Gordon  laughed. 
"What  does  the  Enid  want?  Surely  she  can't  be  after 
you?" 

"Me?  Certainly  not !"  Val  jumped.  "She's  just  kind 
of  lonely  and  nothing  much  to  do.  Takes  it  out  on  me, 
I  suppose.    It's  a  game." 
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"I'm  like  the  Dad.  I  can't  see  much  in  Enid,"  the  boy- 
continued  and  Val  pricked  up  his  ears.  "Not  the  kind  of 
a  girl  a  man  takes  to — offish,  somehow,  you  just  don't 
want  her.  She  is  nice  enough,  too.  Still  you  know — not 
a  thing — " 

"Go  on,"  Val  exclaimed.   "She  doesn't  attract  you,  eh?" 

"Attract?"  Gordon  laughed.  "Well,  hardly.  How  old 
is  she,  anyway?    Thirty?" 

"Not  quite,"  Val  smiled.     "Is  that  it?" 

"Lord!  no,"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "I  Hke  her,  and  all 
that.  Old  One,  and  I  know  there  must  be  a  lot  in  her, 
but  somehow,  you  just  don't  care  a  damn — she  might  be 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Catherine  the  Great,  or  Carrie 
Nation,  nobody  cares — "     He  stopped  abruptly. 

"H'm,"  Val  murmured.  "Filet  of  sole,  eh  Angele? — 
Marguery  ? — splendid !" 

"And  Pom  belle  Isle,"  Angele  crowed,  uncovering  the 
dish  in  her  hands.  "A  little  cauliflower,  in  one  minute." 
She  dashed  away  again. 

"Helen,  now,"  Gordon  continued,  "or  even  that  Sonia, 
what  do  you  call  her?    A  fellow  looks  twice." 

Val   smiled. 

"You  jumped  a  fence,"  he  remarked.  "What  about 
Cecily?" 

"I  know,"  Gordon  apologized.  "I  wasn't  comparing 
her  that  way.  Cecily?  She'd  skate  circles  around  Enid. 
She's  there.  Old  One,  why,  that  kid  is  a  whiz.  She  can 
dance.  Well,  can  she  ? — and  she's  fun  every  minute.  You 
can't  place  her  wrong.  She's  got  a  head  on  her.  One 
look  and  she's  got  your  number.  I've  seen  her  turn  a 
fellow  down  so  hard  he  squirmed.  And  sometimes 
she's  quaint  and  old  fashioned.    Says  the  funniest  things." 

"Perhaps  Enid  can  dance,"  Val  pursued. 

"Nobody  would  ever  try  to  find  out,"  Gordon  replied. 
"You  know  what  I  mean.  You  look  at  her,  and  hurry 
along.     I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  exclaimed.     "She  has 
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seen  the  whole  show  and  she's  through.  It's  Enid  that 
doesn't  care  a  damn.    You  get  it;  and  leave  her  alone." 

"I  wonder  ?"  Val  smiled. 

"Take  it  from  me,  Old  One,  she's  nothing  more  to 
learn,"  Gordon  laughed.  "I  like  her,  though,  you  under- 
stand.   Kind  of  hard  luck  for  her,  too." 

Thus  youth  opened  the  door  that  maturity  had  found 
barred.  But  Val  realized  that  youth  had  not  entered  in. 
That  was  another  chapter. 

The  two  men  smoked  together  over  their  coffee.  There 
was  a  fireplace  in  Romer's  study,  which  Angele  loved 
to  kindle  on  a  home  night.  For  herself,  till  summer,  she 
always  had  her  own  glowing  coals,  where  she  thought 
her  thoughts  and  dreamed  old  dreams.  Just  now  la  belle 
Mamselle  was  often  in  them, 

"I've  been  trying  to  read  my  father's  books,  off  and 
on,"  Gordon  opened  up  apropos  of  his  own  thoughts. 
"What  is  it.  Old  One?    I  don't  get  him." 

"Why?"  Val  asked. 

"That's  it.  Mr.  Coffyn  says  the  Dad  shows  himself 
in  his  Amazon  book,  that  the  others  are  outside  his  real 
nature." 

"H'm,"  Val  snorted. 

"I  get  that  part,  all  fight !  The  Dad  was  posing,"  Gor- 
don continued  blankly.  "He  does,  you  know.  But  why? 
That's  what  I  don't  get.     Do  you?" 

"Nonsense,"  Val  exclaimed.  "Nothing  of  the  sort. 
What  you  call  posing  is  Romer's  amour  propre.  A  man 
adopts  a  point  of  view  for  his  work.  He  has  two  sides. 
That's  one  of  them.  The  other — "  Val  hesitated.  "The 
other  is  more  personal.  Romer  doesn't  show  himself  to 
every  one.  He  has  a  definite  face  for  the  world.  Under- 
neath"— he  paused  defiantly. 

"What?"  Gordon  flashed. 

"H'm."  Val  restrained  himself.  "When  you're  older 
you'll  see  the  man." 
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"I'm  not  sure  I  want  to,"  the  boy  blurted  out.  "I  used 
to  think  that  Dad  was  a  great  man,  an  explorer  like  Peary 
and  Columbus.  Honest !  I  did.  But  he's  nothing — noth- 
ing like  that.  Look  at  this  China  business  and  Helen!" 
Gordon's  face  had  turned  a  sickly  white  and  there  was 
a  catch  in  his  voice  as  he  stumbled  on.  "The  way  he 
let  that  man  take  Helen!  Or  think  he  was  taking  her. 
Why,  all  the  time  the  Dad  was  egging  him  on.  He  just 
'slipped'  Helen  to  him,  handed  her  over!  Mr.  Cactys 
didn't  even  know — he  thought —    It  makes  me  boil !" 

"Boil,  eh?"  Val  countered.  "I  thought  you  young 
moderns  had  squeezed  the  orange  dry.  *We  loved  one 
another  and  hopped  to  it.  Why  not?'  That's  the  way  my 
rat  painting  friend  put  it.  Come,  Gordon,  never  mind 
Helen.    That's  a  custom  as  old  as  the  world — " 

"Not  that!"  Gordon  retorted.  "The  money!  That's 
what  I  mean." 

"Money?"    Val  looked  at  the  boy  in  sheer  surprise. 

"Mrs.  Cactys'  money!"  Gordon  flung  out.  "Grigsby 
paid  the  Dad  a  pot  of  money  to  go  to  China  and  write 
a  book.  He  pockets  that,  and  gets  as  much  more  from 
Mrs.  Cactys.  Why?  For  what?  Explain  that  if 
you  can?" 

"No,"  Val  replied  thoughtfully.  "I  won't,  but  I'll  tell 
you  two  things !  Grigsby's  end  is  all  right.  He'll  get  full 
value  for  his.  Romer  will  see  him  through.  And" — ^Val 
added  definitely — "Mrs.  Cactys  knew  the  whole  affair 
and  did  what  she  did  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  for  reasons 
of  her  own.    What  they  are  doesn't  concern  you  and  me." 

"All  right  for  Grigsby,  all  right  for  Mrs.  Cactys  then, 
but  it  smells  bad.  But,"  the  boy  fairly  shouted,  "what 
about  the  Dad?" 

"Taking  his  goods  to  market,"  Val  replied  dryly. 

**You  wouldn't  have  done  it,  neither  would  Gilbert 
Stone!"  Gordon  retaliated.  "You  ought  to  hear  him. 
He's  always  pounding  truth,  truth,  truth  and  high  ideals 
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into  us.  They  are  the  basis  of  everything.  Leave  truth 
and  you  are  lost.  He  believes  it,  he  lives  it,  you  can't 
swerve  him.  Why,  he'd  lose  every  dollar  he's  got,  and 
every  client — all.  But  he'd  stick  to  it.  That's  why  Mr. 
Stone  is  a  great  man.  That's  why  you  are  yourself. 
Damn  it  all !  Why  couldn't  the  Dad  have  been  like  that, 
too? — "     The  ringing  phone  cut  him  short. 

"Hello,  there's  the  phone."  Gordon  crossed  to  his 
father's  desk,  and  answered.  With  the  first  words  his 
face  changed,  his  voice  was  glad  with  laughter,  his  eyes 
smiled. 

"Down  here? — Will  I? — Three  minutes,  good-by!" 
He  dropped  the  receiver  into  its  hook  and  turned  to 
Val.  "Mr.  Coffyn  is  on  his  way  down  here — something 
to  tell  you,  she  says.  Cecily  and  I  are  on  our  way. 
Amuse  him,  Old  One.  Keep  him  as  late  as  you  can? 
What  say?" 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  Val  promised.     "On  your  way." 
In  the  interim  after  Gordon  had  gone  and  before  Mr. 
Coffyn  arrived,  Val  mused  silently  before  his  glowing 
fire. 

"Pipped  the  shell — broken  through.  The  boy's  dream 
is  gone — he  sees  the  man!    Dear  old  Romer!" 


CHAPTER  XIV 

GROTESQUES 

Carroll  found  Mrs.  Blackstone,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  V. 
Blackstone,  not  only  the  termagant  that  Enid  had  depicted, 
but  an  outrageous  gossip  as  well.  It  was  her  last  sitting 
for  her  portrait,  and  perhaps  she  felt  it  her  last  oppor- 
tunity, for  while  Val  painted,  the  lady  entertained  him 
with  a  series  of  intimate  glimpses  of  some  ancient  family 
skeletons  out  of  a  half-dozen  upper  Fifth  Avenue  closets. 
How  a  famous  millionaire  was  found  dead  on  his  own 
doorstep  one  rainy  dawn,  and  a  certain  young  newspaper 
man  suddenly  found  himself  financially  able  to  retire  and 
travel  abroad.  The  old  lady  did  not  have  to  chercher  la 
femme :  she  knew  name,  address  and  pedigree. 

Val  smiled  and  worked  away  steadily.  Mrs.  Black- 
stone, however,  had  not  concluded.  She  related  with 
relish  the  **how"  and  the  "why"  the  oldest  son  of  a  great 
family  was  set  aside  and  the  second  son  made  heir  in  his 
stead  to  the  bulk  of  his  dead  father's  riches.  If  she  was 
disappointed  in  Val's  lack  of  response  to  this  sprightly 
tale,  she  was  not  abashed;  for  coming  to  the  immediate 
present  she  first  paraded  and  then  demolished  Mrs.  Cactys' 
social  aspirations  with  joyous  venom.  She  hooted  at 
Minnie,  jeered  and  scorned. 

"Oh,  come  now!"  Val  finally  retaliated.  'T  like  Mrs. 
Cactys.     She's  a  downright  good-hearted  woman." 

"That's  it,"  the  octogenarian  sneered.  "She  hasn't  an 
indecent  bone  in  her  body :  the  poor  fool !  But  that  hus- 
band of  hers — !" 

"I  like  Ed,  too,"  Val  warned     "I  like  'em  all." 
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"All !"  the  old  woman  pricked  up  her  ears,  screwed 
up  her  face,  and  almost  spit  at  him.    "You  mean  the  girl  ?" 

"Including-  the  girl,"  Val  snapped.  So  did  his  eyes,  so 
did  the  thin  handle  of  his  paint  brush.  He  Maid  it  aside, 
took  up  another,  and  diligently  wiggled  it  in  a  pool  of 
paint  close  to  his  thumb  on  the  palette. 

"And  I  was  of  half  a  mind  to  do  something  for  you," 
the  old  woman  scoffed,  with  a  croak  like  a  crow  for  a 
laugh.  "I  was  going  to — "  She  paused,  choked  and  then 
rapped  out  at  him,  "but  if  you  want  that  dishwasher's 
daughter,  take  her." 

"Your  permission  wouldn't  help,"  Val  retorted.  He 
was  angry  right  down  to  his  boots.  In  furious  silence  he 
painted  vigorously.  He  had  been  touching  with  a  loving 
gleam  the  glossy  finish  of  the  old  carved  chair.  One  of 
its  back  posts  rose  up  behind,  and  almost  beside,  Mrs. 
Blackstone's  face,  and  tenninated  in  an  exquisite  little 
angel's  head.  This  head  caught  Val's  eye,  his  mind's  eye, 
and  in  a  swift  few  strokes  he  transformed  it  into  a  leer- 
ing, grinning  grotesque  of  the  wicked  old  face  of  the 
woman.  Realization  of  what  he  had  done  followed  as 
swiftly  and  he  dropped  his  brush  in  surprise  and  con- 
sternation. 

"No  more  to-day,"  he  said  so  suddenly  that  he  startled 
even  himself;  and  then  with  a  flash  of  impulse  he  swung 
the  easel  around,  facing  the  peering  old  lady. 

"Here!"  he  commanded,  reaching  out  his  maul  stick 
to  her,  "poke  holes  in  that  if  you  like!" 

She  took  the  stick  in  her  wrinkled,  blue-veined  hand; 
she  held  it  threateningly;  she  leaned  forward  that  she 
might  see  what  her  wise  old  mind  suspected.  She  de- 
manded a  magnifier  for  her  dwindling  sight,  and  then 
cackled  explosively: 

"Not  for  a  fortune,  young  man!  Ha!  I  look  like  that 
do  I?  So  did  old  Innocent  X."  She  preened  herself  as 
she  laughed  in  his  face.     "You  are  a  better  painter  than 
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I  thought,  young  man; — better  than  you  know.  Don't 
dare  touch  that  picture  again.  Not  one  stroke,  you  under- 
stand me?" 

Val  laughed.  As  she  rose  she  beckoned  imperiously 
for  his  hand  to  assist  her  down  from  the  throne.  She 
chuckled  to  herself  as  she  hobbled  to  the  dressing-room 
door,  resting  heavily  on  his  arm.  There  she  paused,  shot 
a  swift  look  at  Angele  waiting  for  her  in  the  farther 
room. 

"That  old  woman  of  yours,"  she  whispered,  "put  her 
head  on  the  other  post, — ^the  close-mouthed  old  witch!" 
and  was  gone. 

For  a  full  minute  Carroll  stared  at  the  closed  door, 
then  he  turned  and  looked  a  longer  time  at  the  canvas 
on  his  easel.  "I  will,  3'^ou  know  !"  he  piped  excitedly; 
and  he  did — then  and  there. 

To  clear  his  mind,  to  get  the  bad  taste  of  Mrs.  Black- 
stone  out  of  his  mouth,  Val  seized  his  hat  and  made  for 
the  docks  and  the  river.  Ten  minutes  he  walked,  breath- 
ing deep  the  air,  the  salt,  the  smells  of  ships  and  men. 
Then  remembering  that  he  had  promised  to  lunch  with 
Mrs.  Cactys,  he  faced  about  and  tramped  the  long  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  Plaza,  traversing  a  diversity  of  neighbor- 
hoods that  would  defy  Balzac  for  portrayal.  New  York 
has  congregated  and  taken  to  her  bosom  every  manner 
of  man  that  breathes. 

He  found  Mrs.  Cactys  alone;  and  she  launched  at 
once,  characteristically,  into  the  matter  that  occupied  her 
mind.  As  she  talked  he  listened,  contrasting  her  with  the 
woman  that  he  had  been  painting.  There  was  likeness 
between  Minnie  Cactys  and  Mrs.  Blackstone. 

"Why  I  tolerate  that  little  toad,"  Mrs.  Cactys  was  say- 
ing, "or  why  I  care  a  rap  about  the  nonsense  he  writes 
about  me,  I  don't  know.  But  I  do.  I  like  to  read  about 
myself  in  print.     I  suppose  I'm  a  fool." 

Val  smiled.     The  little  toad  was  a  reporter  for  "Gay 
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Gossip."  He  sponged  on  Mrs.  Cactys,  and  portrayed  her 
sometimes  kindly,  sometimes  unsparingly,  in  terse  para- 
graphs. Val  remembered  that  her  dinner  in  Romer's 
honor  had  made  quite  a  splash  in  that  inky  pool.  It  was 
the  gem  of  her  souvenirs,  and  she  had  pointed  it  out  to 
him  vauntingly. 

"If  I  am  going  to  Europe  or  Florida,"  Mrs.  Cactys 
continued,  "I  feel  better  if  it  is  announced  in  the  papers. 
It's  the  same  with  all  the  rest, — my  dinners  and  so  on. 
I'm  going  to  have  a  box  at  the  opera  next  year.  Ed  says 
he  can  fix  that.     He  knows — "     She  paused. 

"Like  opera?"  Val  asked. 

"No,"  his  hostess  retorted.  "I  hate  opera;  but  that's 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  You're  as  bad  as  Enid  or  Ed. 
They  don't  care  a  rap,  either  of  them,  to  be  anybody.  Ed 
humors  me;  Enid  laughs." 

"Nonsense,"  Val  exclaimed,  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Black- 
stone's  biting  words  flashing  into  his  mind.  "What  do 
you  want  to  be,  Mrs.  Cactys?" 

"A  social  somebody,  for  one  thing,"  Mrs.  Cactys 
smiled  bitterly.  "Then  I  want  Enid  to  marry  well. 
That's  another." 

"Ah!"  Val  replied. 

"Why  not;  I'd  like  to  know?"  she  turned  on  him. 
"There's  no  reason  on  earth,  except  her  own  stubborn- 
ness!" She  caught  herself  short.  "Ed  Cactys  is  a 
rich  man,  Val  Carroll.  Rich  even  for  New  York.  And 
I've  made  friends,  a  few  that  count.  But  somehow,"  the 
look  in  her  eyes  made  words  useless. 

"Buy  a  house  and  live  in  it,"  Val  said  meditatively. 
"Up  on  the  Avenue,  something  solid.  Then  just  sit 
tight." 

"And  die!"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted. 

"All  in  good  time,"  Val  agreed.  "But  a  hotel  is  no 
good,  Mrs.  Cactys.  It  makes  you  a  casual.  A  house,  now, 
is  just  the  thing.    You  know  how  to  live.    Do  it.    You'll 
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win  if  you  wait  long  enough.  But  it's  all  humbug,  you 
know!"  he  added. 

"You've  been  talking  to  Ed,"  Mrs.  Cactys  sniffed.  "Ed 
talks  house,  house,  house.  I  like  this,"  she  waved  her 
arm  resplendently.  "I  push  a  bell  and  sign  the  check  and 
the  world  is  right  here  in  my  lap." 

"H'm,"  Val  mused.  "No  background,  no  underpin- 
ning." 

"Hello,  Old  One — what  are  you  up  to  now?"  Enid 
walked  in  on  them  unheralded,  dropped  off  her  fur  coat, 
removed  her  gloves,  took  one  of  Val's  cigarettes. 

"House,"  Val  said.  "I've  recommended  a  house  and 
quiet,  instead  of  a  hotel  and  two  trips  a  year  abroad." 

Enid  looked  at  him  with  a  half  smile. 

"Where  were  you  last  Saturday  and  Sunday?"  was  her 
reply. 

"Tramping,"  Val  answered  at  once.  "I  like  tramping. 
Used  to  tramp  all  over  Brittany  in  the  spring.  Gordon 
was  with  me.  We  went  down  to  Babylon,  hopped  off 
the  train  and  tramped  to  Patchogue.  Then  Sunday  we 
crossed  the  bay  to  the  beach  and  walked  down  to  Fire 
Island  light.  The  surf  rolled  in  almost  up  to  the  dunes — 
great  spot,  that,  a  bit  too  early,  though." 

"I'd  like  that,"  Enid  answered.  "Take  me  along  next 
time." 

"We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  lighthouse — stone  steps, 
a  hundred  and  ninety-two — for  the  view.  Forty  miles  of 
sand  straight  away  to  Quogue,  just  that  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  Great  South  Bay  and  the  ocean."  Val  paused. 
"Brown  water — blue  water,  a  streak  of  yellow  sand  be- 
tween.   Lonely,  though,  now." 

"Well?"  Enid  questioned. 

"Gordon  can't  go  this  week,  though,  so  I'm  going  over 
into  Jersey  alone.  Down  around  Princeton :  it's  like  a  bit 
of  England.  Old  Romer  and  I  used  to  go.  Nice  little 
stone  houses,  cozy  little  towns,"  he  rambled. 
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"Well?"  Enid  repeated. 

"Well  ?"  Val  queried.  "Oh,  yes,  take  you !  Of  course, 
if  you'd  like  to  come  along." 

"Cordial!"  she  laughed.  "See  here,  Old  One.  How 
long  since  you've  been  over  in  Jersey?" 

"Ten  or  fifteen  years,"  Val  replied.     "Why?" 

"You'd  find  it  changed,"  the  girl  smiled.  "But  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  zmll  do.  Saturday  morning  we'll  go  up 
to  New  London — browse  around  and  spend  the  night  at 
some  Inn.  There  are  lots  of  cunning  little  inns  near  by. 
Sunday  we'll  walk  up  the  river  as  far  as  we  can,  then 
catch  the  last  train  home." 

VaJ  smiled,  looked  at  Mrs.  Cactys  and  winked. 

"What  do  you  say?"  he  asked. 

"Me — I  ? — Good  heavens  !  I  never  heard  such — such 
nonsense,"  Mrs.  Cactys  gasped.  "If  she  means  a  word 
of  it." 

Enid  flashed. 

"You're  a  couple  of  rare  old  fogies  or  else  insulting," 
she  said.  "Perhaps  you  might  risk  a  walk  in  the  park." 
With  that  she  left  them. 

"Now  she's  mad!"  Mrs.  Cactys  exclaimed.  "Did  you 
ever  know  such  a  girl?" 

"Not  really,"  Val  laughed.  "She'll  get  over  it. 
Where's  Ed,  by  the  way?  I  haven't  seen  him  for  a  long 
time.     Only  once  since  Romer  left." 

"Washington,"  Mrs.  Cactys  answered.  "Ed's  been 
away.  He  had  to  go  out  to  Denver  on  business,  and  he 
stopped  in  Chicago  on  his  way  back.  He's  in  Washington 
now.  He'll  be  home  again  Monday.  Ed's  got  into  some- 
thing big.    It's  got  him  jumping." 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled :  another  phrase  of  Mrs.  Black- 
stone  popped  into  his  mind:  "But  that  husband  of 
hers!"— 

Enid  did  not  join  them  at  luncheon  nor  return  after- 
ward  during   the   half   hour   that   Val   dallied,    hoping 
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that   she  might.      Toward   three   he   left,    disappointed. 

Idly  he  walked  across  Fifty-ninth  Street  toward  Broad- 
way. The  park  with  its  pungent  ground  smells  lay  just 
beyond  the  sidewalk  parapet,  where  he  could  put  out  his 
hand  and  touch  a  tree  or  a  shrub  as  he  passed,  or  stop, 
lean  on  the  stone  wall  and  watch  the  eddies  of  the  dark 
spring  water  in  the  pond.  The  quiet  half  mile  ended,  and 
once  again  he  was  mingling  in  the  tense  crowds  of  men, 
the  hooting  of  motor  horns,  the  clang  of  trolley  bells, 
buses,  trucks,  an  endless,  orderly  intertwining  stream  that 
finally  extricated  itself  into  a  whirling  river  of  flying 
wheels. 

Val  turned  north.  He  had  no  mind  for  work  and  the 
"city"  always  lured  him.  He  followed  the  stream,  moved 
with  it,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  bent  on  their 
million  missions.  At  times  he  picked  his  way  under  thun- 
dering resonant  sheds  that  straddled  the  sidewalk,  while 
some  tall  new  building  was  being  forged  and  riveted  into 
a  labyrinth  of  homes  for  still  another  thousand  men.  For 
the  once  spacious  elm-lined  Boulevarde  was  undergoing 
the  same  transitions  as  all  the  rest  of  the  ever-changing, 
ever-renewing  city  of  shifting  millions. 

This  was  another  world  than  the  stately  Avenue  he  had 
left  behind  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  Park :  but  a  more 
vivid,  bustling,  palpitating,  up  and  coming  world,  this 
Broadway  of  the  west  side.  Trade ;  endless  rows  of  side- 
walk stores  faced  the  pedestrian,  miles  of  them,  and 
over  their  heads  towered  giant  apartment  houses,  sky- 
high  with  ornate  entrances  in  the  side  streets  just  around 
Ithe  corner,  where  their  sleek  opulent  tenants  stepped 
into  marble  halls  and  were  whisked  up,  up,  up  in  gilded 
cars. 

Val  smiled.  The  ways  of  men  amused  him,  their 
pomps  and  vanities,  great  and  small,  even  their  little 
tragics.  For  the  leering  mask  peered  out  at  times  to 
freeze  men's  blood  in  its  turn.     Behind  one  door  death 
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clamped  its  icy  hand,  while  across  the  hall,  unheeding  and 
all  unknowing,  the  victrola  jazzed,  hooch  gurgled  into 
glasses,  passions  rose  or  ebbed,  and  life  rolled  on. 

The  afternoon  slipped  away  in  dreamy  meditation.  To- 
ward sunset  Val  turned  his  steps  toward  home.  Colum- 
bus on  his  column  loomed  ahead,  glittering  motor  cars 
at  rest  on  parquet  floors  shone  scintillant  behind  their 
plate  glass  windows,  new,  proud,  the  model  of  the  min- 
ute in  contrast  to  the  cars  of  yesterday  flashing  past,  busy 
on  their  lawful  occasions.  ''Automobile  row"  Val 
realized. 

'Then  the  sequence  was  broken  by  an  intervening  hotel. 
He  would  have  passed  with  a  glance  at  its  florid  rococo 
entry,  its  flower-boxed  windows  hiding  its  dining  rooms, 
but  the  doorman,  a  plum-colored  giant  of  Erin,  darted 
across  the  sidewalk,  almost  knocking  him  down,  and  as 
Val  turned  flung  open  a  motor  car's  door. 

Out  of  its  dim  interior  into  the  gold  afternoon  stepped 
a  radiant  vision :  Helen — Helen  of  Troy.     Val  stopped. 

"Hello,  there,  Old  One !"  she  called  an  indolent  welcome 
with  a  lovely  smile  in  her  eyes.  "What  are  you  doing 
away  up  here?" 

But  it  was  the  person  behind  her,  also  emerging  from 
the  taxi,  that  Val  assailed. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Washington,  Ed!"  he  said 
whimsically.     Mr.  Cactys  winked. 

"Been  calling  on  the  Madame?"  he  replied.  "I  have 
been  in  Washington ;  I'm  going  back  there  again  to-night. 
Just  up  for  the  day.  All  well  over  there?"  He  laughed, 
and  jerked  his  head  eastward  where  the  Plaza  lifted  its 
green  tiled  roof  over  its  surroundings  like  a  Maxfield 
Parrish  castle  in  the  sky. 

"I  lunched,"  Val  smiled,  and  turned  to  Helen. 

"Come  on  in,"  Mr.  Cactys  urged.  "Come  in  and  have 
a  snifter.  What  say,  Helen?"  he  started  toward  the 
ornate  onyx  vestibuled  hotel. 
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"He  won't  come,"  the  girl  replied,  *'but  I'll  drop  in 
some  day,  Old  One." 

"Do!"  Val  responded.  "And  you,  Ed,  we'll  dine  to- 
gether some  night  after  you  come  back  from  the  Capital 
—eh?" 

"Count  on  me,"  Mr.  Cactys  laughed,  and  followed 
Helen  through  the  portal. 

Val  lost  all  thought  of  walking  and  stood  at  the  corner 
waiting  for  a  bus.    A  breath  of  chill  had  crept  into  the  air. 

At  home,  as  he  turned  in  at  his  gateway  and  wandered 
tip  his  stone-flagged  path,  he  saw  that  the  front  door 
was  ajar.  As  his  foot  touched  the  step  it  opened,  and 
the  expectant,  excited  face  of  Angele  gleamed  with  a  mes- 
sage in  her  eyes. 

"La  belle  Mamselle  is  here,"  she  confided.  "One, 
two  hours  she  wait." 

"Enid?"  Val  asked  in  surprise.     "Where?" 

Angele  closed  the  door  behind  him.  "But  in  the  dress- 
ing room.  She  is  changing  now, — her  costume.  She 
came  in  a  taxi  with  a  portmanteau,"  Angele  left  him, 
darted  into  the  rehabilitated  front  room  and  slammed  the 
door.  Val  heard  murmurs — then  the  door  opened  a 
crack  and  Enid's  voice  came  out  past  Angele's  head : 

"Old  One !"  she  called,  "I'm  taking  you  to  the  Opera  to- 
night.    Go  up  and  get  ready.     Shut  the  door,  Angele — " 

Val  stood,  stock  still  before  the  closed  door. 

"Thought  you  wouldn't  go  to  Opera,"  he  called  against 
the  stately  panels.  "Your  mother!"  But  as  his  answer 
was  only  a  gay  laugh,  and  an  echoing  shrill  cry  from  the 
old  dragon,  he  hesitatingly  set  his  foot  on  the  stair,  smiled 
at  the  sporty  little  cupids  arched  above  his  head,  and 
ascended  meditating: 

"Opera,  eh?" 


CHAPTER  XV 

PASSION 

As  Val  passed  through  Romer's  study  on  his  way  up- 
stairs to  change  to  evening  dress,  he  noticed  the  table  in 
the  far  end  of  the  room  daintily  set  for  dinner,  with  the 
choicest  of  finery  that  the  house  boasted.  Flowers  were 
in  a  bowl,  candlesticks  with  their  silver  filigree  shades 
waiting  to  be  lighted.  And  as  he  smiled  at  Enid's  utter 
dominion  over  Angele,  and  the  latter's  canine  devotion  to 
this  strange  girl,  he  was  struck  with  some  other  change  in 
the  room.  Helen's  cushion  was  gone.  He  peered  into  the 
shadowy  corners  for  its  huge  mass — nowhere.  It  was 
missing.  The  only  light  was  a  wide  shaded  electrolier  on 
Romer's  desk,  and  the  corners  and  walls  were  shadowy. 
Still  some  alien  shape  loomed  against  the  far  wall  which 
Val  was  drawn  to  discover — 

"H'm,"  he  emitted  his  characteristic  exclamation. 
"How  did  they  ever  get  that  piano  up  those  stairs  ?"  But 
there  it  stood,  at  the  very  slightest  angle  from  the  wall, 
and  where  a  light  bracket  would  illuminate  the  keys  if 
required.  There  were  other  subtle  changes  in  the  room. 
The  chairs  stood  out  of  the  man-wise  relations.  The 
sofa,  on  which  he  was  wont  to  stretch  his  long  frame,  was 
hauled  out  of  its  dusky  corner  and  faced  the  fire,  with  a 
table  behind  it.  Even  a  reading  lamp  that  he  had  never 
before  noticed  hung  its  single  inverted  cone  just  above 
the  sofa's  end. 

"H'm,"  he  repeated,  "two  hours,  eh — waiting?  Not 
much !"  and  went  on  up  to  his  room.  He  bathed  and 
shaved  and  ruminated  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  and 
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was  just  getting  into  his  time-honored  tail  coat  when  a 
woman's  voice  called  his  name. 

"Old  One,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  up  there?" 

It  startled  him  in  the  intimacy  of  that  room,  a  woman's 
voice  calling  up  those  stairs.  Angele's  now? — ^but  that 
would  be  nothing.  Enid's  ?  Cre  nom !  He  turned  off  his 
light,  went  into  the  hall  and  down  the  stair. 

"Well,  hello !"  he  exclaimed.  "Been  putting  us  to 
rights  ?"  He  waved  his  long  arm  to  encompass  the  altered 
room. 

"Only  a  beginning,"  Enid  admitted,  while  Angele 
grinned  like  a  grimalkin.  "Gordon  and  that  dear  little 
Cecily  and  I  are  going  to  make  this  place  habitable.  With 
your  plutocracy  you  can  afford  to  live  decently.  The 
man's  fat  with  gains,  Angele,"  she  turned,  laughing,  "you 
must  keep  him  up  to  the  mark  for  Gordon's  sake."  Then 
back  she  turned  to  Val,  who  stood  in  surprised  amuse- 
ment. "Seriously,  Old  One,  this  room  is  grotesque.  A 
riot  of  vulgarity  and  hideous  claptrap.  Gordon  is  taking 
his  work  seriously,  he  ought  not  to  come  home  into  a 
chaos  of  trumpery  oriental.  Cecily!  Why,  the  child 
gasped  when  she  saw  it.  But  she  was  far  too  well  bred 
to  comment.    I'm  not." 

"But  this  is  Romer's  house,  Romer's  stuff,  he  thinks 
a  lot  of  it,"  Val  began. 

"Romer  Rivers  is  in  China,"  Enid  replied.  "Nobody 
is  going  to  carry  off  his  lares  and  penates.  Some  of  them 
may  stay  as  they  are.  That  gnu's  head  will  go  over  the 
chimney  place,  and  some  others.  The  rest,"  she  smiled 
roguishly,  "will  be  dutifully  preserved.  In  the  attic?"  she 
turned  to  Angele. 

"Oui,  Mademoiselle,"  Angele  acquiesced.  "The  store 
room,  Maitre  Carroll,  is  under  the  roof,  big  and  clean, 
or  will  be." 

"Big  or  clean?"  Val  retorted.  "H'm.  Do  you  know, 
Enid,  you're  right  about  the  boy.    What's  to  be  done?" 
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"Done?"  Enid  answered.  "Nothing  more,  Old  One, 
by  you  or  me.  The  boy  and  Cecily  were  half  the 
afternoon  measuring  and  sketching  and  planning  your 
transformation.  The  work  will  do  itself.  Now  for 
dinner.  I  am  your  guest  and  hostess.  Angele  says  you 
have  liqueurs  and  some  passable  wine.     Where  is  it?" 

"Angele,  where  is  it?"  Val  asked  in  turn.  "There's 
some  Benedictine  and  curaqao  down  in  the  studio.  I'll 
fetch  it." 

"Only  the  curagao,"  Enid  called  after  him. 

It  was  a  bewildering  dinner,  and  half  over  before  Val 
discovered  Gordon's  absence. 

"I  suppose  you've  arranged  about  Gordon  somehow. 
I've  just  happened  to  miss  him." 

"Very  pretty,"  Enid  smiled.  "He  said  it  was  his 
atelier  night." 

"So  it  is,"  Val  agreed.  "This  duck  is  delicious,  a  red- 
head?" 

"Oui,  Monsieur,"  Angele  chirped  in.  "I  had  it  from 
Clank  in  Ninth  Avenue.  I  told  him  if  it  wasn't  the  best 
and  hung  six  days,  I'd  put  the  carcass  down  his  throat  to- 
morrow." 

"Poor  Clank,"  Val  rejoined.  "Is  he  the  culprit  that 
supplies  our  chops?" 

"Cre  nom,  but  he  regrets  those  chops.  I  told  him — " 
but  the  expected  animadversion  died  on  her  lips,  and  with 
a  "Oui,  Mamselle,"  she  vanished  on  some  mission  down- 
stairs.   Val  laughed  aloud  in  delight. 

"A  miracle !"  he  cried.  "Angele  is  a  flood  of  invective. 
She's  the  terror  of  every  tradesman  that  comes  to  her 
door.  She  collects  her  commissions  on  our  bills,  and 
blackens  the  soul  of  the  man  while  he  pays  them  to  her — 
yet  they  touch  the  hem  of  her  bedraggled  old  skirts. 
Paris  in  Ninth  Avenue  under  the  Elevated." 

"Romer  Rivers  spoils  her,  and  she  adores  him,"  Enid 
replied.    "Old  One,  whose  is  that  room?" 
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"Oh !  That  room !"  Val  replied.  "Are  you  and  Gor- 
don and  Cecily  going  to  do  over  that  room?" 

"That's  not  what  I  asked,"  Enid  insisted. 

"Nobody's  'specially,"  Val  answered.  "Look  here, 
Enid.  That  room  is  none  of  our  affair,  yours  nor  mine. 
I'll  just  tell  Angele  to  lock  it  up." 

"Too  late,"  Enid  smiled.  "Gordon  has  settled  that. 
What  do  you  think  he  said  to  Cecily,  Old  One  ?  I  heard 
him  as  they  came  out — !" 

"Don't  know,"  Val  chuckled.     "What?" 

"  'We'll  clear  out  this  dovecote  and  make  it  into  a 
library — break  an  arch  right  through — north  light.  I'll 
set  up  a  drawing  board  under  that  window — '  Uncon- 
cerned as  you  please,  both  of  them,"  Enid  concluded. 

They  had  come  to  that  stage  of  the  dinner  where  the 
Curasao  was  poured  into  Romer's  Etruscan  glasses  that 
a  duchessa  had  presented  to  him,  and  a  tray  of  long  Rus- 
sian cigarettes  with  paper  tubes  attached  to  one  end  at- 
tracted Val's  attention. 

"Dimitri's?"  Val  exclaimed,  and  toyed  with  the  ex- 
pensive trifle.     "Your  taste  is  cultivated." 

"Novotny  recommended  them,"  Enid  replied.  "I'm 
going  to  sit  over  there,  Angele,"  she  turned  to  her  acolyte, 
"if  you'll  light  the  fire.  You  can  pack  my  things  and  set 
the  bag  in  the  front  hall  downstairs.  Don't  forget 
about — " 

"Trust  Angele,  Mamselle,"  the  old  vixen  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  remark,  which  might  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  Enid  had  given  her  the  dark  gray  street  suit 
that  she  had  worn  to  this  house  this  very  afternoon. 

Val,  however,  scented  some  mystery  in  this  entire  oc- 
casion, and  when  Enid  rose  from  the  table  and  crossed  to 
seat  herself  in  the  deep  sofa  before  the  crackling  fire,  he 
poured  himself  a  second  glass  of  liqueur,  lighted  the 
fragrant  cigarette,  turned  his  chair  half  away  from  the 
table,  and  smoked  in  quiet  contemplation. 
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Enid  paid  no  heed  to  his  failure  to  follow  her,  though 
three  hours  earlier  a  big  easy-chair  had  been  placed  at 
the  corner  of  the  hearth,  just  where  she  had,  in  her  visioned 
plan,  seated  him  at  this  moment.  So  he  sipped  his  liqueur 
and  watched  the  back  of  her  head  and  one  white  shoulder, 
soft,  round  and  firm  in  contour.     He  began  to  speculate. 

That  she  had  some  very  definite  plan  in  her  mind  he 
accepted.  Gordon  was  accessory  to  one  of  its  manifesta- 
tions! This  redecorating  first  downstairs,  now  here  in 
Romer's  sanctum.  It  fitted  into  his  new  metier,  the  boy's  : 
and  it  brought  Cecily  into  a  conspiritous  partnership  that 
was  doubtless  alluring.  Angele,  too.  Val  now  realized 
that  the  old  woman  was  clothed  in  neater  black,  that  her 
hair,  usually  a  rat's  nest  covered  by  a  concoction  that 
passed  for  a  cap,  had  been  coiffed  and  redyed  and  now 
was  covered  by  a  French  cap  of  undoubted  Fifth  Avenue 
origin.  White,  too,  and  very  smart.  Angele,  then,  had 
been  won  over,  subsidized  and  instructed. 

So  far,  so  good.  It  all  amused  him.  But  the  laying 
aside  of  Romer's  gods  was  another  matter.  Should  he 
permit  it?  Was  the  argument  about  the  boy  valid?  And 
the  piano?  Ha — that  piano?  That  opened  another 
phase  of  the  situation.  It  meant  that  it  was  to  be  in  this 
room  for  Enid's  use  and  Enid's  purposes.  She  was  mak- 
ing herself  at  home.  Creating  surroundings  that  pleased 
her.  Bon — but  how?  It  was  no  new  thing  for  her  to 
drop  in  of  an  afternoon,  and  to  take  affairs  into  her  own 
hands  for  the  occasion.  Twice  before  she  had  done  that, 
on  the  afternoon  that  Isaac  had  come  and  she  had  arranged 
and  carried  through  a  tea.  And  on  another — he  smiled 
as  he  recalled  the  momentary  embarrassment  of  Romer, 
when  she  had  flatly  refused  his  invitation  to  come  up  to 
this  very  room,  which  now  she  was  monopolizing.  He 
reviewed  the  matter  from  various  aspects ;  all,  in  fact,  ex- 
cept his  own.     Finally  he  touched  on  a  solution. 

It  was  her  outlet,  he  decided.     Her  outlet  from  that 
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puzzling  something  that,  hidden  away  within  her,  brought 
her  at  times  face  to  face  with  terror.  Of  late,  for  weeks 
in  fact,  she  had  suppressed  it,  conquered  it.  But  that  one 
afternoon,  something,  some  chance  occurrence  had  forced 
that  cry  from  her  Hps,  and  driven  her  pell  mell  into  the  hat 
shop  for  refuge.  Refuge — there  you  are!  This  place, 
himself,  refuge,  her  refuge. 

The  thought  stirred  him,  drew  up  from  the  depths  of 
him  a  flood  of  sympathy.  Poor  girl — what  could  it  be 
that  shut  her  away  from  her  mother,  never  considered 
her  father  and  turned  her  to  him  for  refuge?  Well,  she 
was  welcome,  she  would  do  as  she  pleased.  Romer's  gods 
to  the  garret — and  all  this  while  Enid  never  stirred. 

Val  got  up,  stretched  himself  after  the  stiff  numbing 
chair,  and  crossing  listlessly  stopped  behind  Enid  and  laid 
his  hand  gently  on  her  dark  crown  of  auburn  hair.  He 
was  going  to  say  something  comforting,  he  hadn't  thought 
what,  when  looking  down,  he  met  her  eyes  looking  up  into 
his.  Such  eyes!  great  dark  pools  of  yearning  appeal 
crying  out  to  him  from  the  very  depths  of  a  woman's 
soul,  calling  to  him,  pleading;  and  instead  of  words,  he 
leaned  down  to  meet  them  and  kissed  her  closed  lids. 

His  arm  was  about  her,  he  was  half-kneeling  beside 
her,  her  head  was  buried  on  his  shoulder,  and  then  he  felt 
her  soft  curving,  warm  arms  encircle  him,  her  face  lifted, 
her  eyes  opened  again,  wet  with  tears,  but  burning  with 
an  almost  startled  look  that  flamed  and  died  and  flamed 
again  into  fire.  He  crushed  her  yielding  body  in  his 
great  arms,  he  smothered  her  hot  lips  with  kisses,  he 
spoke ;  he  held  her  closer  to  him,  he  spoke  again,  unknown, 
unremembered  caresses.  Finally  her  hand  touched  his 
thin  cheek;  she  stroked  it  almost  fearfully,  like  a  child 
that's  venturing. 

"You  love  me.  Old  One?"  she  asked.     "Me?" 

"Love  you?  I  do,  Enid  Cactys,"  he  said,  and  though 
the  voice  was  pitched  high,  and  quavered,  it  rang  with 
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undoubted  command.  "I  do — I  love  you.  You,  nobody 
else,  just  you." 

He  got  up  and  began  to  walk  back  and  forth  between 
her  and  the  fire — long  loose  strides,  aimless  but  powerful; 
his  head  was  high  in  the  air,  thrown  back,  decisive,  his 
phrases  tumbled  out  at  her. 

"To-morrow — why  not?"  he  mused.  "Rich  girl,  but 
something  can  be  done  about  that.  I'll  speak  to  Ed,  or 
your  mother."  He  whirled  around  and  faced  her,  as  she 
lay  curled  up,  smiling,  watching  him.  "Come  on,"  he 
said,  "let's  get  things  settled  with  your  mother  and  Ed — 
Ed!"  he  repeated.  "Ed?— By  Jove  I  forgot  about  Ed." 
A  determined  decisive  flash  came  into  those  usually  smil- 
ing eyes. 

"Enid,"  he  said.  "Ed  or  no  Ed,  Minnie  or  no  Minnie, 
you  marry  me  to-morrow  at  half  past  twelve." 

The  girl  shrank  in  her  cushion  with  a  terrified  cry,  but 
the  man  rushed  on.  "Minnie  said  she  wanted  you  to 
marry  well.  But  it's  no  go.  You  love  me — you  said  so, 
and  marry  you  I  will,  to-morrow.  I  know  the  vicar  at 
St.  John's  down  here  in  Varick  Street — my  church — 
know  him  well — license  too^we'll  get  that  first  thing — 
any  ring  will  do — " 

"Stop,"  Enid  screamed.  "Stop,  Old  One."  She  was 
on  her  feet  before  him  with  terror  in  her  eyes.  "Stop! 
Not  marriage.  Old  One — just  Love.  You  don't  know  how 
I  love  you,  more  than  God,  more  than  everything,  just 
love,  Old  One,  surely  that's  enough !" 

Val  paused  and  looked  at  her.  Her  terror  terrified  him, 
he  enfolded  her  shaking  body  gently  in  his  arms,  he  kissed 
her  eyes,  her  soft  cheek,  her  forehead  at  the  edge  of  her 
hair.     She  was  icy  cold. 

"Marriage,"  she  sobbed,  "hateful  marriage !  Oh,  Val," 
she  spoke  his  name  appealingly,  "take  me  just  as  I  am.  I 
love  you — you,  only  you."  She  sprang  out  of  his  arms, 
almost  roughly,  her  face  aflame. 
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"You  think — I  don't  dare.  You're  wrong,"  she  cried, 
"it's  you  that's  afraid.  What  do  I  care  for  the  damned 
world  if  you  love  me?  Not  that !"  she  picked  up  the  stub 
of  her  cigarette  and  hurled  it  into  the  fire,  scornfully. 
Then  suddenly  she  turned  swiftly  back  to  him.  "You 
know  my  love,"  she  cried,  "you've  held  me  in  your  arms, 
you've  kissed  my  lips,  but  there's  more — I've  something- 
more.  Artist  and  man,  I  shall  fill  your  life  and  your  soul. 
You'll  want  nothing.  Music,  Old  One,  music,  you  love  it. 
I  know,  I've  watched  you,  when  that  wonderful  Jew  played 
Grieg.  But  that's  nothing.  Old  One,  nothing !  Listen !  As 
long  as  you  live,  your  life  shall  be  love  and  art  and  melody. 
Listen !" 

She  sprang  to  Isaac's  piano,  struck  one  magic  chord 
and  without  other  warning  biu-st  into  song. 

Val  stood  transfixed.  That  voice,  a  great,  rich,  vibrant 
mezzo-soprano,  flooded  the  room,  swamped  his  senses, 
reverberated  from  the  four  walls,  and  as  it  rose  in  power 
and  passion,  shook  the  man  and  the  building  to  their  foun- 
dations. He  forgot  Ed  and  marriage  and  life  itself,  in  the 
ecstasy  that  filled  his  soul.  The  woman  and  that  mar- 
velous melody  overwhelmed  him.  He  felt  for  his  chair 
blindly  and  found  it,  sank  into  its  depth  supine;  he  fum- 
bled for  his  pipe,  but  was  unconscious  that  it  was  in  his 
old  coat  pocket  upstairs.  For  a  space  he  was  conscious  of 
nothing  but  this  monstrous  surprise.  Then  it  ended, 
dragging  him  up  to  his  feet  in  its  flood  of  thrilling 
beauty. 

"Enid,"  he  cried.  "Enid!"  with  his  arms  outstretched 
to  her. 

Her  triumph  blazed  in  her  eyes — "There,  Val  beloved, 
I  offer  you  that,"  she  answered,  "and  my  heart  and  soul 
and  body.  What  do  you  say,  Old  One?"  her  tone  was 
almost  beseeching. 

"Yes!"  he  cried.     "Yes!  but  on  my  terms." 

"Your  terms  ?    Marriage !"    Her  voice  rose  to  a  shriek,, 
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her  glowing  face  blanched,  and  toward  his  outstretched 
arms  she  fell,  faint  and  prone. 

Val  just  caught  her;  he  lifted  her,  and  gently  as  a 
mother,  laid  her  on  the  sofa  before  the  fire.  He  touched 
her  wrist.  The  blood  was  pulsing  slowly.  He  crossed 
the  room  and  called  Angele.    Then  he  phoned  for  a  taxi. 

"Ma  belle  Mademoiselle,"  the  old  woman  moaned, 
rushing  into  the  room.  She  had  heard  that  cry  and  more, 
far  more. 

"C'est  la  mort,"  she  stopped  aghast. 

"Dead?  Nonsense,  she's  fainted!"  Val  answered. 
"You  know  what  to  do  ?"  A  tremendous  reaction  was  on 
him,  his  mind  was  crystal  clear.  "Marriage,  terror,"  he 
was  saying  over  and  over  to  himself,  and  as  an  echo,  "I 
love  her,  I  love  her,  I  love  her !" 

It  was  twenty  minutes  before  Enid  came  to,  twenty 
minutes  in  which  Val  had  lived  and  died  and  lived  again, 
before  she  opened  her  eyes.  He  took  her  in  his  arms, 
carried  her  downstairs  into  the  waiting  taxi,  and  north- 
ward, with  the  cold  night  air  streaming  through  lowered 
windows  on  to  her  cold  white  brow,  her  body  huddled  in 
his  long  powerful  arms, — northward  up  the  bright  wide 
lighted  Avenue  to  the  towering  hostelry  that  was  her  home. 

Enid  walked  alone  by  his  side  through  the  hotel  foyer, 
past  the  curious-eyed  desk  into  the  gilt  car.  Upward 
swaying  it  swooped  skyward  and  halted  with  a  slow  re- 
bound. She  walked  even  down  the  corridor  and  through 
her  own  door.  But  as  Mrs.  Cactys  caught  sight  of  the 
pale  face  and  started  towards  her,  Enid  swooned  again. 

"Madre  de  dios!"  Mrs.  Cactys  reverted  to  her  youth. 
"What's  this,  Val  Carroll?" 

"Get  a  doctor,"  the  man  said  tersely.  "This  is  the  sec- 
ond time.  Enid's  going  to  marry  me;  and  she's  scared  to 
death!" 

"You!    Enid?    Good  Lord!" 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  DARK   PICTURE 

Long  into  the  night  Val  waited  in  Mrs.  Cactys'  sitting- 
room.  Enid's  mother  came  back  and  forth,  with  discon- 
nected versions  of  the  doctor's  sparse  remarks  on  the  girl's 
condition.  If  he  thought,  it  was  without  consciousness 
or  recollection;  for  his  only  feeling  was  one  of  drawn- 
out,  attenuated  minutes,  that  eventually  grew  into  hours. 
A  clock  in  the  range  of  his  vision  was  his  sole  compan- 
ion :  so  that  he  knew  it  was  past  two  o'clock  when  the 
doctor  came  into  the  room  followed  by  a  woman  that  Val 
barely  recognized  as  Minnie  Cactys,  so  deep  set  was  the 
tragic  mask  she  wore. 

"Shock — profound  shock,"  the  doctor  was  saying,  "and 
you've  no  idea  of  its  cause?    Astonishing!" 

"Cause?"  Val  caught  the  word,  and  suddenly  realized 
that  he  had  not  said  one  word  about  the  cause.  Then  he 
became  aware  that  Mrs.  Cactys  was  dumbly  pointing  her 
finger  at  him,  and  that  the  doctor's  eyes  followed  it  in 
questioning  surprise. 

"Sit  down,  sit  down,"  Val  said  almost  plaintively.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  I  can.  Don't  know  much  myself.  It  came 
afterwards.  She  sang.  Mon  dieu,  how  she  sang,  tre- 
mendous, superb !  Carried  me  right  away."  He  stopped 
irresolutely,  "I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  you  this! 
Something  I  said — about  our  marriage."  He  got  up  and 
began  to  stride  about  the  room.  "She  screamed  right 
out —  You  know  what  I  mean,  Mrs.  Cactys — only  this 
was  a  million  times  worse —  She  fainted,  I  caught  her. 
It  was  hours — twenty  minutes,  before  Angele  brought  her 
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round.  I  would  have  died  with  her.  I  felt  it.  Not  a 
doubt." 

The  doctor  looked  from  this  tall  gaunt  man  to  the 
stricken  mother. 

"I'm  sending  up  a  prescription  for  you,  Mrs.  Cactys. 
Take  two  before  you  go  to  bed.  The  nurse  knows." 
Then  he  turned  to  Val. 

"Mr.  Carroll,  is  it?  The  artist?"  he  asked.  "My  car 
is  downstairs :  I'll  just  see  you  home." 

"But  I've  got  to  have  a  talk  with  Minnie."  Val  shook 
his  head.  "Between  us,  she  and  I  have  got  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this." 

"To-morrow,"  the  doctor  smiled.  "The  patient  will 
sleep.  There  is  no  immediate  danger  to  her.  But  I  don't 
want  Mrs.  Cactys  on  my  hands  too.  Overtense,  both  of 
you.  Please  go  straight  to  bed,  Mrs.  Cactys.  I'll  be  in 
at  half -past  nine." 

"Val  Carroll,  if  you've  killed  my  daughter!"  Mrs. 
Cactys  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

"Saved  her,  you  mean!"  Val  shot  out.  "I  see  it  all 
now!  We've  saved  Enid.  Thank  God!  Come  along, 
Doc.    Good  night,  Minnie.    It's  going  to  be  all  right." 

But  ten  days  passed  before  anything  was  all  right. 
Enid  lay  in  a  semi-coma,  which  the  doctor  said  was  the 
best  possible  thing ;  and  the  Old  One  wandered  the  streets, 
speculated,  surmised  and  pondered.  Daily,  and  oftener, 
he  gravitated  to  and  fro  from  the  hotel  and  sought  inef- 
fectually to  draw  from  Mrs.  Cactys  some  clue,  some  con- 
nection that  might  lie  between  marriage  and  terror.  Not 
that  he  ever  quite  explained  his  intuitive  conclusion,  rather 
that  he  dragged  from  the  distracted  mother  every  detail 
of  her  daughter's  life. 

"Was  Enid  an  excitable  child — ?" 

"Certainly  not.  Just  an  ordinary  little  girl,"  Mrs- 
Cactys  answered.  "Very  ordinary  and  homely  at 
that." 
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"Love  affairs,  now?"  Val  suggested.  "Before  the  war. 
Any  time !" 

"Well,  of  all  things,"  Mrs.  Cactys  exclaimed.  "What 
are  you  daring  to  suggest?" 

"Everything!"  Val  demanded.  "Out  with  it!  Enid's 
not  yours  any  more — she  is  mine.    Come,  no  hiding!" 

"There's  nothing  to  hide,"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted.  "If 
I  didn't  know  you  inside  out,  Val  Carroll,  I'd  slap  your 
face.    What  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"Beaux,  lovers,  disappointments,  broken  heart :  we've 
got  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this,"  he  insisted.  It  was  the 
way  he  spoke,  so  absolutely  honest  and  earnest  and  confi- 
dent. 

"Enid  would  skin  me,"  Mrs.  Cactys  ventured.  "But 
she  never  had  many  beaux.  She  wasn't  ever  what  you'd 
call  popular.  She  was  too  quiet.  She  had  friends,  boys 
and  girls  in  Chicago,  yes !  but  I  can't  say  the  boys  were 
ever  'gone  on  her' — just  friendly.  And  of  course  she 
always  had  everything,  that  helped.  We  had  a  summer 
place  at  Waukegan,  and  it  was  always  full  of  boys  and 
girls.  That  was  easy.  They'll  come  where  there's  plenty 
and  good  times.  Enid  had  that  too.  Sometimes  I  used 
to  get  mad,  I  tell  you,  at  the  way  they  used  her ;  but  I  got 
over  it." 

"Used  her,  eh  ?"  Val  grasped  the  phrase.  "Just  love." 
flashed  into  his  mind.  "Damn  'em.  That's  all  over.  And 
another  thing,  Mrs.  Cactys.  None  of  Ed's  money  goes 
into  this  match,  that's  flat." 

"No  money?"  she  gasped.  "Why,  man!  That's  what 
Cactys  means!" 

"Carroll  now,"  Val  grinned.  "Or  pretty  soon  you 
know.  Been  too  much  money  around  Enid.  Bad  thing! 
All  right  for  you,  if  you  like  it.  But  not  Enid.  Well — 
I've  got  an  old  woman  to  paint  this  afternoon — I'll  be 
back  to-night." 

Isaac,  however,  came  in  after  dinner  and  found  old  Mr. 
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Coffyn  with  la  petite  Cecily,  and  Gordon  already 
there.  A  Hvely  discussion  was  in  progress  over  the  plac- 
ing of  two  paintings  that  Val  had  surrendered  to  the  en- 
thusiastic young  decorators.  Not  that  they  hung  and 
rehung  them,  trying  the  effect  of  the  picture  on  the  actual 
walls.  Nothing  like  that.  After  studious  scrutiny  of  the 
paintings,  they  indicated  tiny  rectangles  on  a  set  of  small 
scale  drawings  that  Cecily  had  made  of  the  four  walls  of 
the  room.  Heads  together,  over  Romer's  ample  table,  they 
discussed  this  and  kindred  subjects;  the  while  the  three 
men,  the  Jew,  the  artist  and  the  old  man  of  letters  talked 
together  grouped  around  the  fire. 

"I  feel  that  you  are  wholly  in  the  right,  Carroll,"  Mr. 
Coffyn  pronounced,  "about  redoing  your  home.  Yours 
and  Gordon's  home.  The  surroundings  should  be  con- 
genial to  the  man.  Romer's  tastes  ran  to  reminiscences. 
He  loved  the  poets  and  had  their  works  at  his  elbow ;  he 
loved  his  wandering  and  had  the  souvenirs  of  a  hundred 
scenes  before  his  eyes ;  he  loved  the  wild  places  and  primi- 
tive man  and  adorned  his  halls  with  their  gods  and  their 
weapons.  To  the  painter  now,  with  his  more  delicate 
aesthetic  moods — "     He  paused. 

"Rubbish,"  Val  laughed,  "he'd  never  see  'em.  The  light 
and  the  canvas  before  his  nose,  yes.  The  rest  doesn't 
count.  No !  We've  nothing  to  do  with  this,  Coffyn !" 
he  nodded  toward  the  boy  and  poked  his  finger  toward  two 
unheeding  sets  of  eyes  and  ears.  "There's  the  reason,  you 
get  the  idea  ?  Architecture,  decoration !  give  'em  a  chance. 
Make  'em  live  in  their  own  stew  and  see  how  they  like  it. 
Expression  doesn't  want  to  be  bottled  up.  It  wants  to 
come  out." 

Isaac  smiled. 

"A  very  wise  man,  Mr.  Coffyn,"  he  said.  "1  too  have 
a  small  plan.  A  modest  piece  of  property  in  Lexington 
Avenue  that  I  happened  to  buy  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  have 
long  been  thinking  of  an  elegant  building  for  my  shop. 
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Something  more  suitable  to  display  my  antiques.  I  think, 
too,  it  will  pay.  But  Mr.  Stone  tells  me  to  wait  till  an- 
other year." 

"Stone?"  Mr.  Coffyn  asked.    "The  architect?" 

"A  friend,"  Isaac  smiled.  *T  discuss  my  small  affairs 
with  him.  He  tolerates  it.  The  very  great  are  very  simple 
men,"  he  moved  his  hand  just  perceptibly  toward  the  Old 
One,  perceptible  though  to  Mr.  Coffyn  who  caught  the 
movement,  understood  its  significance  and  nodded  in 
agreement. 

Toward  eleven,  the  old  gentleman,  after  an  elaborate 
statement  of  his  enjoyment  of  the  evening,  and  with  a 
very  special  invitation  to  Monsieur  Bernstein  to  call  and 
see  his  collection  of  terra-cotta  figurines,  took  his  dainty 
granddaughter  away  from  her  Adonis  and  went  home. 
Gordon  escorted  them  to  the  gate,  stopped  on  his  return 
long  enough  to  light  a  cigarette,  say  good  night  to  the 
two  men,  then  started  for  bed.     Isaac  lingered. 

"You  are  worried  to-night,  my  friend,"  he  said,  break- 
ing a  long  silence  during  which  the  two  had  sat  chair  be- 
side chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  smoking  contemplatively. 
"The  young  lady  who  sang,  Miss  Cactys :  Gordon  tells 
me  she  is  ill."  The  little  man's  voice  was  the  essence  of 
sympathy. 

"I  am  in  trouble,  Isaac,"  Val  replied.  "It's  Enid.  I 
love  her ;  some  day  I  shall  marry  her — "  His  words  were  a 
definite  explanation,  no  confidence,  an  explanation  only — 
"Enid  is  in  terror  of  something.  She  hides  it,  crushes 
it  down  inside  of  her.  It  breaks  out.  It  did  this  time. 
It  has  before.  111?  No,  not  the  body.  I  thought  it  was 
her  voice,  but  it  is  her  soul  that  is  sick.  Sick  from  terror, 
fear." 

"You  distress  me!"  Isaac  was  sad,  his  tone  conveyed 
his  feeling.  "Not  the  voice,  you  say?  For  a  singer,  to 
lose  the  voice  is  a  very  terrible  thing.  It  touches  the 
soul.    If  the  voice  is  gone,  little  in  life  remains.     I  knew 
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such  an  one :  a  Russian.  The  loss  of  his  voice  destroyed 
him."  He  paused  to  glance  at  Carroll,  sunk  deep  in 
thought,  buried  deep  in  his  chair,  eyes  downcast,  and  his 
great  long  legs  stretched  out  before  him.  Isaac  continued : 
"But  Miss  Cactys :  her  voice  is  not  lost;  she  stifles  it." 

"Stifles  it?"  Val  repeated,  roused  from  his  mood. 
"Stifles  it?  No.  Did — Isaac.  But  not  now.  That's 
over.  That's  past.  You  should  have  heard  her  sing. 
Here  in  this  very  room !  tremendous,  superb,  magnificent. 
No,  not  the  voice !  She's  smashed  that  barrier.  It's 
deeper.  Something  deeper  still."  Val's  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm that  had  come  out  through  his  words,  faded 
away  as  he  slumped  again  moodily  in  his  chair.  The 
little  Jew  pondered : 

"I'm  glad  it's  not  the  voice,"  he  spoke  soothingly.  "To 
sing  with  the  great  voice  is  life  itself  to  those  so  divinely 
endowed.  If  as  you  say,  she  now  sings,  pours  out  her 
sorrow  and  fear  and  trouble  in  song,  have  no  fear,  my 
friend.    The  rest,  be  it  what  it  may,  will  soon  end," 

"H'm,"  Val  said,  his  mind  soothed  but  still  darkly 
groping.     "That  Russian,  Isaac?    What  about  him?" 

"It  was  long  ago,  yet  not  so  long.  The  war  has  inter- 
vened," Isaac  began  reminiscently.  "I  will  show  you  what 
he  was,  that  you  may  comprehend  the  better,  A  star  of 
the  first  magnitude:  not  quite,  but  sure  to  be,  A  voice 
of  gold,  in  quality  just  less  than  the  matchless  Caruso, 
but  with  the  power  of  the  great  Slezak,  And  a  young 
god  among  men.  He  sang  the  smaller  roles  in  the  Operas 
at  St,  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  His  time  had  not  quite 
come.  In  private,  in  the  salons  of  the  rich  nobles,  at  those 
lavish  entertainments  the  like  of  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
did  not  even  dream,  he  sang  the  great  roles,  sang?  Ah, 
how  he  sang !    No  Russian  could  match  him, 

"He  was  idolized.  The  great  ladies  threw  themselves 
into  his  arms.  He  was  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  Young, 
handsome,  rich  from  the  pockets  of  his  mistresses,  he 
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lived  in  the  clouds.  A  great  lover,  he  could  woo  the  soul 
from  a  grand  duchess  with  his  marvelous  voice,  his 
amorous  eyes,  his  saturnine  smile.  A  touch  of  the  devil 
in  a  lover  is  an  added  lure  to  women.  Ivan  was  richly- 
endowed,  an  actor,  on  the  stage  and  off,  half  noble,  half 
artist,  he  swaggered  through  the  world.  He  lived  lav- 
ishly, devilishly,  notoriously  beyond  his  means.  Women 
pawned  their  jewels  to  pay  his  debts,  once  he  had  smiled 
and  leered  and  sung  his  way  into  their  lives.  Ivan  the 
despoiler.  Ivan,  the  dark  princeling,  he  was  called.  With 
the  voice  of  an  angel  shrined  in  his  lewd  breast,  he  held 
all  Moscow  in  his  hands. 

"And  from  that  he  fell,"  Isaac  paused. 

Val  looked  up  quickly,  "Go  on!"  he  said  tersely.  His 
words  were  almost  a  command. 

"No,  not  the  war,"  Isaac  replied  to  what  he  fancied  was 
Val's  implication.  "Though  into  that  with  the  rest  he 
was  hurled.  A  useless  weapon,  more  of  a  hindrance  than 
a  help.  His  voice  eased  his  way  even  in  war.  Ivan  must 
not  fight.  Ivan  must  be  shielded  from  harm.  Three 
soldiers  were  required  to  wait  on  him,  to  serve  him,  a 
young  officer  conducted  him  when  he  went  to  the 
front,  and  discharged  his  duties  for  him.  No,  not  the 
war. 

"In  the  retreat  from  the  Carpathians  he  went  astray, 
deserted,  if  you  please.  Nobody  cared.  He  was  lost, 
drifted  here,  there,  finally  made  his  way  into  Italy  and 
Rome.  How,  I  know  not.  A  miracle,  you  say?  Perhaps 
destiny.  For  there  his  fate  awaited  him.  In  Rome  he 
was  stricken  with  influenza.  I  was  there.  I  aided  him 
in  a  small  way.  He  recovered,  but  his  voice  was  gone. 
Gone — utterly  gone,  the  great  voice  and  with  that  every- 
thing, his  future,  his  wealth,  his  fame." 

"Poor  devil,"  Val  muttered  under  his  breath.  "What 
became  of  him?" 

Isaac  moved  restlessly  in  his  chair.     He  was  slow  to 
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answer,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  had  hardened  per- 
ceptibly. 

"I  saw  him  less  than  a  month  ago  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
showing  himself  publicly  with  a  woman  of  ill  fame. 
They  say  she  is  his  mistress,  a  notorious  woman.  They 
lead  evil  lives.    A  cruel,  grasping,  evil  man !" 

"Nothing  there,"  Val  spoke  listlessly.  'Tvan,  you 
say?    Was  that  his  name?" 

"No,"  Isaac  said  definitely.  "He  is  the  illegitimate  son 
of  a  Viennese  prima  donna,  his  father  a  great  baron  of 
Cracow.  His  name?  Narovitch — son  of  a  fool.  His 
father  gave  him  that  polyglot  surname  as  his  supreme 
jest.     An  evil  man,  the  baron.     Like  father,  like  son." 

"You  paint  a  dark  picture,"  Val  replied  as  Isaac  rose 
to  go.  "A  glass  of  Benedictine,  my  friend,  to  drive  the 
bats  away." 

The  little  Jew  smiled. 

"I  have  already  stayed  late,  cher  Carroll,  but  there  is 
one  thing  more:  a  matter  that  I  hesitate  to  broach;  yet 
something  that  I  greatly  desire  to  say." 

Val  smiled  as  he  poured  the  golden  liquid  into  two 
tiny  glasses. 

"Out  with  it,  man,"  he  laughed,  seeing  the  sheepish 
smile  in  Isaac's  eyes. 

"A  few  trifling  things  for  this  room,"  the  little  man 
deprecated,  shrugging  their  value  away.  "A  chair  or  two 
perhaps,  a  cabinet  that  the  young  man  Gordon  has  com- 
missioned me  to  make."  Isaac  hesitated.  "My  portrait! 
cher  Carroll,  the  portrait  that  you  gave  to  me.  It  is  a 
treasure  beyond  price.  Let  me  give  you  these  few  small 
things  in  return." 

"Nonsense!"  Val  cried,  seizing  the  outstretched  hand. 
"Nonsense!  you  big-hearted  little  man.  The  portrait 
brought  me  more  value  than  you  know.  The  debt  lies 
on  my  side.  It  was  the  most  admired  thing  in  my  show. 
You  made  a  great  picture  Isaac — you,"   he   paused  as 
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a  quick  change  came  into  his  eyes;  from  good-natured 
banter  they  turned  serious.  "But  one  thing  you  can  do, 
if  you  will.  That  piano,  Isaac.  Let  me  have  that.  I  can- 
not part  with  that  piano  now.  Let  me  buy  it.  One  day 
you  shall  know  why." 

Isaac  looked  up  into  Carroll's  earnest  face : — 

"The  piano  shall  be  Isaac's  gift  to  that  day,"  the  little 
man's  eyes  were  aglow.  "Have  you  the  heart  to 
deny  me?" 

"Not  for  the  world,"  Val  cried.  "She  will  thank  you, 
Isaac.  Enid  will  tliank  you  as  I  never  can.  Such  music 
as  you  shall  hear,  mon  ami — such  melody  as  is  in  store 
for  you !" 

"The  piano  has  already  brought  me  your  friendship  and 
my  portrait:  now  this  privilege  as  well.  Ah,  mon  ami, 
Isaac  is  a  lucky  Jew." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

FLIGHT 

"Gone !  She's  gone  to  Saranac !  Gone,  Angele !  You 
took  her  to  the  station !"  The  note  fell  from  Val's  fingers 
to  the  breakfast  table.  He  brushed  his  hand  across  his 
brow  and  looked  up  at  the  wrecked  smile  on  the  face 
of  the  old  woman  who  stood  shaking  before  him. 

"Why?"  he  demanded  so  fiercely  that  she  shrank  back 
a  step.  Tears  started.  She  gagged.  Angele  had  never 
seen  the  Maitre  Carroll's  eyes  flash  like  that  before. 

"La  belle  Mamselle  send  for  me.  I  go,"  she  sobbed, 
and  pointed  to  the  note  on  the  cloth,  "she  gave  me  that — 
for  you." 

"And  you  kept  it  all  night.  You've  had  it  all  these 
hours,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen — down  there  in  that  hell 
hole  of  yours.  Why?  Nom  du  chienl"  His  long  loose 
frame  sprang  for  once  into  activity.  He  waited  for  no 
answer.  Why  should  he?  What  could  or  would  the  old 
harpy  say?  He  seized  his  hat,  overturned  a  tabourette 
of  tobacco  things  that  got  in  his  way  as  he  strode  out  of 
the  room. 

Angele  gasped  for  breath  and  sat  down  on  the  nearest 
chair. 

Val  almost  capsized  Mrs.  Cactys  as  he  burst  into  her 
sitting-room. 

"What's  all  this  about  Enid?  She's  gone — why?"  he 
blurted  out. 

"Don't  ask  me!"  the  astonished  lady  retorted.  "For 
goodness'  sake,  sit  down.    Enid  left  yesterday." 

"I  know  that!"    Val  subsided  into  a  chair. 

"She's  gone  to  Saranac.     The  doctor  let  her  go.     She 
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went  off  in  a  taxi  with  that  old  woman  of  yours,"  Mrs. 
Cactys  admitted  jerkily.  "Look  here,  Val  Carroll,  are 
you  sure  you're  not  at  the  bottom  of  this?" 

"Bottom  of  nothing,"  Val  replied.  "That's  why  I'm 
here.     Go  on.    What  else  do  yoit  know?    Where's  Ed?" 

"Ed's  gone  to  Chicago."  Mrs.  Cactys'  voice  changed 
key,  her  expression  took  on  a  worried  look.  She  frowned 
and  tapped  the  arm  of  her  chair.  "Ed's  in  a  hole.  He 
admits  it.  They're  trimming  him  in  the  market.  I'd  no 
idea  he  was  in  so  deep.  Still  they  won't  break  him,"  she 
sighed  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  "Enid  says  she 
may  be  gone  a  month.     What  did  she  tell  you?" 

"Me?  Nothing!"  Val  replied.  "Nothing  but  that." 
He  tossed  Enid's  note  into  Mrs.  Cactys'  lap.  The  lady 
picked  it  up,  fumbled  for  her  lorgnon,  adjusted  it  and 
read: 

"/  am  leaving  for  Saranac  to-day.  I  must  do  this. 
When  I  can,  I'll  write.  There's  so  much  to  say;  but  not 
now.     Enid.'* 

"That's  more  than  she  told  me,"  Mrs.  Cactys  sniffed. 
**A11  I  know  I  got  from  that  doctor.  I'm  getting  tired  of 
playing  puss-in-the-corner.     I  told  him  so." 

"What  did  he  say?"  Val  queried. 

"A  long  rig-a-me-role,  something  about  sikey  and 
blows." 

"Psychic  blows?"  Val  repeated.  "H'm !  not  a  doubt  of 
that,  go  on!" 

"You  seem  to  know  a  lot,"  Enid's  mother  sneered,  "but 
here's  this ! 

"Enid  got  a  letter  in  the  early  mail.  She  read  it  in 
bed.  Pretty  soon  I  smelled  smoke — no,  not  cigarettes — 
and  I  ran  into  her  room.  She'd  burned  it.  She  was 
stepping  on  the  ashes  with  her  slipper  on  the  floor.  She 
gave  me  one  look  and  told  me  to  get  that  doctor — 
pronto. 
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"Letter,  eh?  burned  it?"  Val  repeated.     "Who  from?" 

"How  do  I  know,  you  fool?"  Mrs.  Cactys  sniffed. 
"I'm  no  mind  reader.  The  doctor  got  here  before  she 
was  dressed.  Do  you  think  she  cared?  She  put  on  a 
wrapper,  called  him  into  her  room  and  locked  the  door. 
They  talked  half  an  hour.  She  telephoned  twice.  Then 
about  noon  that  Old  Woman  of  yours  turns  up." 

"Angele,  eh  ?"  Val  mused.    "Then  what  ?" 

"She  was  in  there,  too,  for  another  hour."  Mrs.  Cactys 
indicated  some  distant  room  with  a  gesture.  "I  could  hear 
them  tearing  about.  I  went  down  to  lunch.  I  usually 
lunch  in  here ;  but  I  was  mad  and  went  downstairs  to  the 
Palm  Room.  I  met  Sarah  de  Vey — we  were  talking  and 
eating  lunch — shad  roe — Enid  came  up  to  our  table, 
dressed,  with  a  hat  on." 

"You  don't  say!"  Val  looked  up  into  her  old,  excited 
eyes. 

"Yes,  I  do.  She  sat  down  calm  as  you  please  and 
told  me  she  was  going  away  for  a  few  days.  Mrs.  de 
Vey  smelled  a  rat.  She's  a  good  old  body.  She  made 
some  excuse  and  left.  Then  we  had  it — whew!  Sarah 
came  back  afterwards.  But  what  could  I  say?"  Mrs. 
Cactys  stopped  for  breath.  Val  got  up  and  stalked  about 
the  room,  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  from  a  cigarette.  He 
flung  it  down  decisively. 

"I'm  going  up  to  Saranac  and  marry  her,"  he  said  in 
his  odd,  high-pitched  voice.     Mrs.  Cactys  laughed. 

"Maybe!"  she  questioned.  "I  like  you,  Val  Carroll," 
she  went  on  in  a  kinder  tone,  "and  I'd  be  willing  for  you 
to  have  Enid.  You're  a  big  man:  even  if  I  always  did 
have  a  different  sort  of  a  dream.  But  she  told  me  right 
there  in  that  dining  room  that  she'd  see  you  and  me  and 
all  of  us  in  hell  before  she'd  marry  you.  My,  but  she 
was  mad!     T  thought  from  what  you  said — " 

"Never  mind  that."  Val  stopped  and  looked  so  steadily 
into  Mrs.  Cactys'  eyes  that  she  began  to  squirm. 
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"You  give  me  the  creeps,"  she  evaded,  "do  something, 
sit  down,  smoke,  but  don't  stare  at  me  Hke  that." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Val  muttered.  "I  was  thinking.  Psychic 
blow,  probably  more  than  one.  Saranac,  eh — h'm."  He 
slid  down  into  a  chair  and  began  fumbling  around  for  his 
pipe.  He  had  left  it  at  home  on  his  breakfast  table.  Mrs. 
Cactys  went  into  the  next  room,  got  a  cigarette  and 
handed  it  to  him. 

"You  want  looking  after!"  she  said,  "you're  as  bad 
as  Ed.  He's  kept  me  busy  all  my  life  running  around 
looking  after  him.  He's  twice  the  bother  Enid  ever  was. 
She  never  wanted  anything." 

"There  you  are,"  Val  broke  in.  "That's  part  of  it, 
anyhow.  You  never  looked  after  Enid.  That  and  Ed's 
money." 

"She  never  wanted  it,  I  told  you.  She  always  was  a 
quiet  little  thing.  She  seemed  all  right  and — I  had  my 
hands  full.  I  kept  my  eye  on  her — sort  of — I  never 
dreamed!  What's  the  matter  with  that  girl,  anyhow? 
Why  isn't  she  all  right?" 

"That's  why !"  Val's  voice  was  cutting.  "You've  been 
a  damn  poor  mother  to  Enid,  Mrs.  Cactys." 

"Don't  you  dare  to  tell  me  that — even  if  it's  so,"  she 
flared  out.  "You  don't  know  everything,  young  man. 
Maybe  you  think — " 

But  Carroll  wasn't  listening.  His  eyes  peered  through 
Minnie  Cactys  into  distances.  He  didn't  see  her ;  for  the 
vision  of  his  dream.  She  sat  and  watched  him,  watched 
him  till  her  own  mind  slipped  and  was  on  the  verge  of 
fantasy.     She  snatched  it  back. 

"What  are  you  dreaming  about?"  she  asked  hazily, 

"I  love  her.  I  am  going  to — "  He  left  the  promise 
unfinished.     Mrs.  Cactys  smiled. 

"You're  no  lover,  Val  Carroll,  whatever  else  you  are. 
You  had  your  chance  and  you  let  her  go.  Didn't  you, 
now?    Honest  Injun?" 
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"No  lover?"    Val  looked  up  in  surprise.    "No  lover?" 

"I  knew  it,"  she  cried.  "You  let  her  get  away  from 
you.  I  knew  it  the  second  I  saw  you  two  that  night  at 
the  door."  She  stopped  and  looked  him  up  and  down. 
"What  on  earth  did  you  ever  bring  her  back  here  for 
anyway?  Why  didn't  you  hang  on  to  her  when  you  had 
her.  Lock  her  up.  Anything!  She  was  mad  in  love 
with  you  and  you  come  dragging  her  back  to  me.  Heavens 
above,  man!  Where  would  I  be  if  I'd  done  like  that? 
When  I  got  my  chance  at  Ed  Cactys,  I  grabbed  it  and  I 
hung  on.  I've  hauled  him  out  of  a  dance  hall  at  the  point 
of  a  gun.  I'd  do  it  again,  too.  I  give  Ed  a  long  rope. 
Oh,  you  needn't  smile,  I  know  what  I  know, — but  if  any 
woman  ever  really  looked  like  she'd  got  him  away  from 
me  I'd  shoot  her  as  quick  as  that !"  Val  jumped,  Minnie's 
fingers  had  snapped  like  a  pistol  shot. 

"Love,"  she  jeered,  "you  don't  know  the  first  thing 
about  love,  my  boy.  And  as  for  Enid?  I'll  bet  you'll 
never  get  another  chance.  A  woman  like  her  doesn't  offer 
herself  twice." 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled.     "Dig  deeper." 

"Rats !"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted.  "You  make  me  sick. 
If  you  want  her,  go  up  there  to  Sassafras  and  drag  her 
back  by  the  hair.  She'll  come.  But  you've  got  to  go  and 
get  her.  Nothing's  going  to  happen  to  you  sitting  in  that 
chair." 

"Wrong!"  Val  exclaimed,  a  bright  light  giving  a  snap 
to  his  eyes.  "Wrong,  Minnie.  Something  has  happened 
to  me  right  here  in  this  chair.     It's  Dubuque." 

"Iowa?"  Mrs.  Cactys  sniffed. 

"Paris!"  Val  replied.  "Good-by,  you're  a  great  old 
girl." 

"I  know  what  I  want  anyway,"  she  flung  after  him. 
"Just  now  it's  to  get  away  from  a  couple  of  lunatics  and 
to  take  Ed  Cactys  with  me.     I'm  going  South." 

"Do!"  Val  exclaimed  and  departed. 
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Val  arrived  at  home  to  find  Gordon  and  Ang-ele  busily 
clearing  out  Romer's  study  and  workmen  already  tearing 
through  a  wall — the  wall  of  the  Ladies'  Room. 

"Only  a  few  days,  Old  One !"  Gordon  laughed.  "All 
through  by  Friday  night.  We'll  eat  in  your  studio  and 
sit  around  anywhere." 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled  and  hurried  away  downstairs.  He 
found  Romer's  desk  in  a  corner  of  his  studio  and  sat 
down  at  once  to  write  a  long  letter  to  Dubuque — a  longer 
one  to  Enid.  The  former  he  went  out  to  post,  the  latter 
he  laid  aside,  reread  it  when  he  returned  and  tore  it 
up.  In  its  place  he  sent  a  short  spontaneous  telegram, 
full  of  tenderness  and  trust.  For  adddress  he  marked 
it :  "Try  all  hotels,  then  post  restante."  Ultimately,  as 
happens  to  the  trusting,  Enid  received  it :  but  after  many 
days. 

For  him,  however,  the  situation  was  met  and  he  re- 
turned  upstairs. 

"A  nice  mess  we've  got  here !"  he  laughed.  "What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?" 

"That  box  there,"  Gordon  pointed.  "Some  stuff  of  the 
Dad's.  I  found  it  in  the  closet  in  there.  Look  it  over, 
Old  One.     I'm  going  to  read  it.     What  do  you  say?" 

"Old  stuff  likely!"  Val  repHed.  "Why  not?"  He 
leaned  over  the  open  box,  poked  about  among  a  heap  of 
manuscript,  turned  over  a  little  old  book  or  two.  He 
opened  one,  the  writing  was  faded  and  cramped,  unlike 
Romer's  neat,  precise  hand. 

"Old  and  new,"  Gordon  replied  from  across  the  long 
room.  He  was  on  a  ladder,  taking  down  a  handsome 
zebra's  head.  "Nile  stuff,  the  little  diaries.  The  typed 
sheets  look  like  China.  Hundreds  of  'em,  I  put  them 
all  together  in  that  box," 

"Nothing  personal  in  that,"  Val  answered  offhand. 
"Can't  see  any  harm —  But  let's  clean  up  and  go  some- 
where to  get  a  bite  to  eat.     I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear. 
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Jacques'  now?    I  haven't  been  to  the  Coq  d'Argent  in  a 
month." 

"We  may  see  that  fellow  Bram,"  Gordon  exclaimed. 
*'By  jove,  I've  forgotten  Ikey.  I  was  going  around  there 
to-night.  He's  got  a  check  for  me  for  some  work  I  did. 
Every  little  helps,  these  days." 

"I'll  phone  him,"  Val  replied,  "we'll  take  him  along. 
He'll  enjoy  Jacques — " 

Thus  an  hour  later  the  three  sat  around  a  little  table, 
eating  their  tete  de  Veau,  drinking  real  Pontet  Canet — 
and  discussing  Gordon's  career.  It  was  a  subject  that 
Isaac  never  tired  of :  the  boy's  present  and  future  under 
the  guidance  of  his  distinguished  friend,  Mr,  Gilbert 
Stone. 

"We're  doing  a  bank,"  Gordon  told  them.  "I'm  trac- 
ing and  inking  in,"  he  explained  his  humble  contribution, 
"but  it's  going  to  be  a  marvel.  Edwards,  he's  a  Rome 
prize  man,  too — was  doing  the  cornice.  Mr.  Stone  came 
along  last  night  and  gave  one  look  over  his  shoulder  at 
his  drawing  board.  'Won't  do,  my  boy,  try  again,' 
that  was  all  he  said.  Then  he  came  along  down  the 
room  to  me.  He  told  me  for  my  next  problem  to  try  a 
ceiling  for  the  directors'  room," 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled  and  Isaac  queried: 

"Problem?" 

"Don't  you  see?"  Gordon  exclaimed,  almost  bursting 
with  his  excitement.  "I've  finished  my  last  problem, 
atelier  problem,  and  Mr,  Stone's  giving  me  a  crack  at  the 
real  thing  for  my  next.  Not  just  some  fake  idea,  but  the 
real  ceiling  of  the  directors'  room  in  the  bank.  He  did 
the  room  himself." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  Val  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  Flemish,  I  think,  you  remember  the 
library  at — "  The  boy  stopped  abruptly  and  lowered 
his  voice.  "There's  that  woman!"  he  said,  "the  Image 
woman.     She's  coming  straight  here." 
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Val  turned.  "Ah !  Thespia !"  and  then  he  caught  sight 
of  Bram.  He  stood  up,  waved  his  long  arm,  beckoning 
to  him. 

"After  while,  man!  after  while!"  Bram  bawled  across 
the  room.  "Bread  and  cheese  alone  first;  wine  and  to- 
bacco afterwards  with  you,  fat  bourgeois."  The  tables 
tittered. 

"Yon  man  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look,"  Val  retorted 
in  his  high  piping  voice,  "he  thinks  too  much :  such  men 
are  dangerous !" 

The  brawny  Bram  outroared  the  hundred  diners  in 
applause.  Sonia  stood  smiling.  When  the  contretemps 
ended  and  Val  had  sat  down  chuckling  his  delight,  she 
laid  her  fingers  lightly  on  his  shoulder.  He  had  forgotten 
her  completely. 

"News  of  Romer?"  she  inquired. 

"Nothing  much :  too  early,"  he  answered. 

"And  Helen?"  she  continued.  "Somehow  I  fancied — 
that  picture,  the  Nude,  you  know — "  she  insinuated. 

"Picture?    Nude?     Oh,  no,"  he  said  hastily. 

"Castleton  said  he  met  you  on  the  Avenue  one  after- 
noon," she  purred.  "A  stylish  jeune  fille —  Poor  John! 
he  is  so  ill!" 

"111?"  Val  looked  up  in  surprise.  "What's  wrong 
with  him." 

"I  thought  you  knew,"  she  said.  "It  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  He  has  gone — "  She  stopped  and  shrank  back, 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  as  though  some  one 
had  struck  her.  Her  lips  parted.  Isaac  was  speaking,  a 
swift  flow  of  Russian  words,  yet  his  voice  was  barely 
more  than  a  whisper. 

So  quickly  the  whole  change  occurred  that  as  Carroll 
turned  from  one  to  the  other,  their  attitudes  and  expres- 
sions were  normal  once  more.  Sonia  was  speaking  again, 
in  Russian.  Then  her  words  were  English  and  under- 
standable.   She  was  smiling: — 
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"I  didn't  recognize  Monsieur  Bernstein.  I  didn't 
know  you  knew  him.  My  eyes;  you  know.  Bon  soir, 
mon  fils !"  She  passed  on  to  pause  at  another  table  farther 
down  the  room. 

"So  you  know  the  Illanova?"  Val  remarked  to  Isaac 
as  he  resumed  his  meal. 

"I  have  that  honor,"  Isaac  almost  sneered.  "But  that 
great  fellow  of  bread  and  cheese,  cher  Carroll.  I  should 
like  to  know  him." 

"He's  a  great  Bram,"  Val  laughed.  "You  will.  He'll 
join  us  before  long.     Queer  Dick — George  Bram." 

"Interesting,"  Isaac  ventured.     "Very!" 

It  was  not  long  that  Isaac  had  to  wait,  though  to  Gor- 
don the  time  lagged  in  his  keen  anticipation  of  meeting 
again  the  Poet  of  Labor.  The  man  had  made  an  impres- 
sion on  his  young  mind  at  Dorian's  party,  an  impression 
which  the  Image  woman  had  intensified.  Now  again  they 
crossed  his  horizon  and  together,  though  for  him  alone, 
probably,  had  they  any  common  association.  Certainly 
Thespia  was  for  Val  a  memory,  a  memory  that  her  present 
tarnished.  For  the  Poet  of  Labor,  she  was  a  speck  on 
life's  windowpane.  But  when  finally  he  did  join  the 
three  men,  it  was  of  her  that  he  spoke. 

"Sonia  has  lost  her  lover  and  her  meal  ticket  at  one 
swoop,"  he  remarked,  "she'll  have  to  be  looking  around." 

Val  ignored  the  reference;  he  introduced  Isaac  and  rose 
to  signal  Jacques,  who  was  hovering  near. 

"Choose  the  cup!  Jacques,"  he  said,  "for  two  poets; 
the  mystic  and  the  scientist.  Issac,"  he  turned  to  the 
little  smiling  man.  "This  hulk  of  bread  and  cheese  has 
inherited  the  mantle  of  Old  Walt." 

"Jester!"  Bram  scoffed.  "I'm  less  than  his  shadow. 
Isaac,  eh,  and  what  more — ?"  He  bowed  his  Jovian 
head  to  the  Jew. 

"What  more?"  Val  retorted.  "What  more,  than  poet 
and  mystic — dreamer  then,  philosopher,  all  in  the  realm 
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of  music.  Come  back  to  my  house  after  dinner,  and  his 
fingers  on  the  piano's  keys  will  speak  more  surely  than 
words." 

"The  Maitre  Carroll  does  jest,"  Isaac  repeated  Bram's 
phrase,  "he  describes  us  lesser  mortals  in  the  terms  that 
fit  himself." 

"Oh,  come  off,  Ikey,"  Gordon  broke  in.  "You're  the 
cleverest  little  man  in  your  trade  and  you  know  it.  He's 
a  master  craftsman,  Mr.  Bram,  in  wood.  Go  around  to 
his  place  any  day  and  you'll  see  something  that  hasn't 
been  surpassed  since  old  Chippendale." 

"William  Morris  is  more  to  my  taste,"  Bram  replied. 
"Where  do  you  fit  in?" 

"I'm  studying  architecture  with  Mr.  Stone,"  Gordon 
demurred. 

"Gilbert  Stone,  a  sycophant  of  the  rich?"  Bram  sneered. 
"Solve  the  problem  of  Labor's  home,  young  man,  and 
achieve  immortal  fame.  Wipe  the  scales  of  luxury  from 
your  eyes;  see  beauty  in  humble  things." 

Gordon  flared  up,  and  Val  smiled  his  whimsical 
smile. 

"Gilbert  Stone  is  nothing  of  the  kind,"  the  boy 
emphatically  denied.  "He's  a  great  artist.  He  cares 
nothing  for  money,  or  what  you  call  the  rich.  They 
come  to  him,  because  he's  the  top  of  his  profession.  He'd 
put  the  same  great  art  into  a  cottage  that  he  would 
in—" 

"Why  don't  he,  then?"  Bram  roared. 

"They  don't  want  it!"  Gordon  struck  back. 

"How  do  you  know?"  Bram  pinned  him  down. 

"Ha !"  Val  cried.     "Now,  Gordon !" 

"I  don't  know,  Old  One.  Neither  does  he,"  Gordon 
replied,  "but  I  do  know  that  they  used  the  bathtubs  over 
in  Mr.  Banner's  model  tenements  to  raise  vegetables  in, 
or  filled  them  up  with  coal.     Mr.  Stone  told  me  so." 

"Labor  will  get  decent  homes  when  it  demands  them," 
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Isaac  intervened,  "as  it  does  all  other  things.  Is  that 
not  so,  Mr.  Bram?" 

Bram  nodded  in  amusement,  for  Jacques  arrived  with 
the  wine,  a  thick  old  Tokay  from  a  dusty  bin,  and  poured 
it  out  into  little  yellow  glasses  enameled  with  pansy 
blossoms. 

"A  health!  to  Labor's  Day!"  Bram  raised  the  dainty 
glass. 

"The  War,  eh?"  Val  smiled.  "Come,  George,  I've 
something  to  ask  you.  Isaac  here  told  me  a  story  the 
other  day  of  a  Russian  tenor.  From  something  that's 
happened  since  I've  an  idea  that  I  know  the  man.  What's 
John  Castleton's  real  name,  and  what  do  you  know  about 
him?     I'm  in  earnest,  Bram.     I  want  to  know." 

"I've  forgotten  his  other  name,"  Bram  replied.  "I  met 
him  in  Paris  in  nineteen.  He  said  he  was  a  Russian  and 
claimed  to  be  an  Opera  Singer.  Maybe  he  was.  Sonia 
says  he  once  had  a  voice.     She  ought  to  know." 

"Narovitch?"   Isaac  suggested. 

"Maybe,"  Bram  agreed.  "Devil  with  the  women,  too. 
He  used  to  tell  a  tale  that  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  an  earl.  She  found  him  out  and  canned  him.  A  bad 
Qgg,  but  he's  done  for.  They  took  him  to  the  hospital 
a  week  or  so  ago.     No  hope,  the  doctors  say." 

"The  same,"  Isaac  sneered.  "He  had  a  Russian  wife, 
though ;  a  young  girl  of  the  Moscow  ballet.  He  deserted 
her  and  a  baby  girl." 

"Sonia  says  she  died,"  Bram  nodded. 

"She  is  not  dead,"  Isaac's  voice  snapped.  "I  saw  them 
together  in  Rome." 

"Then  he  fooled  his  lordship,"  Bram  laughed.  "John 
got  money  from  somewhere.  He  had  a  pocketful.  In 
Paris,  though,  he  didn't  fly  so  high.  Dubuque  used  to 
tip  him,  lend  him  money — " 

"George  Dubuque?"  Val  broke  in. 

"Yes,  you  knew  him,"  Bram  nodded.    "Dubuque!    He 
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used  to  rave  over  that  naked  Doria  of  yours  in  the  Lux. 
Rotten  taste !  But  Dubuque's  taste  was  rotten.  So  was 
he  and  Castleton.  Lived  on  women  and  paid  the  piper 
in  the  end.  Both  of  'em.  Rotten!"  He  paused  and 
turned  suddenly  to  Gordon.  "There's  a  lesson  for  you, 
young  man.  Let  the  women  alone.  It's  in  your  blood. 
But  let  'em  alone;  better  your  bourgeois  art." 

Gordon  flared,  but  the  big  fellow  was  not  through,  he 
turned  on  Val  an  accusing  look. 

"You,"  he  said.  "You  lazy  Looker  On,  show  this  boy 
the  way,  direct  his  will  to  power;  you  can  do  it,  you,  the 
painter  of  'The  Hands  of  Man.'  There's  a  picture  for 
you,  Gordon.  There's  a  worthy  thing:  the  glorification 
of  Labor." 

"You're  off  the  subject,"  Val  laughed,  "but  it's  just 
as  well,  eh,  Lsaac?" 

"What  is  The  Hands  of  Man'  ?"  Gordon  insisted. 

"Another  time,"  Val  disclaimed.  "It's  a  cartoon  I 
once  painted  of  seven  great  brutes  like  Bram,  an  Allegory. 
I've  a  photograph  somewhere." 

"And  the  painting,"  Bram  scoffed,  "the  painting  that 
should  adorn  Labor's  Temple  hangs  in  a  London  stock 
brokers'  club  for  them  to  jeer  at." 

"They  paid  me  fifty  pounds  that  I  needed  badly."  Val 
chuckled  at  the  memory.  "But  I'll  paint  you  a  better  one 
any  day — when  Labor  gets  a  Temple  to  hang  it  in." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

"testimonials  of  catastrophe" 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  house  that  Angele  brought  in 
the  weekly  bills  on  Tuesday  mornings :  she  having  taken 
them  from  the  tradesmen's  boy  on  the  morning  previous, 
studied  them,  stormed  over  each  with  its  author  during 
the  afternoon  and  with  an  ultimate  compromise  returned 
home  righteously. 

"Money  makes  the  mare  go,  eh,  Angele?"  Val  greeted 
her  "hon  jour"  with  his  customary  remark.  It  was  a 
ceremonial  rarely  varied.     "What's  the  total  to-day?" 

"The  Maitre  does  not  see  the  letter!"  Angele's  voice 
was  stagey  as  she  pointed  to  the  envelope  beside  his  plate, 
with  her  sheaf  of  bills.  "It  is  from  ma  belle  mademoi- 
selle !" 

"H'm,  Saranac."  He  made  out  the  postmark  and 
catching  the  look  in  her  eyes :  "I  shan't  keep  you  a  min- 
ute." He  ripped  open  the  cover,  scanned  the  single  sheet, 
then  reread  the  bare  score  of  words.  The  chirography 
was  difficult.  "She's  coming  home  for  a  day  or  so,"  he 
extemporized,  "don't  say  when.     Now,  probably." 

"A  day  or  so,  mille  diable  :  she  returns !"  the  old  woman 
cried  out  in  genuine  alarm.     "And  you  sit  there!" 

"Why  not?  She's  not  here  yet.  You're  as  bad  as 
Minnie,"  Val  protested.  "Come.  The  bills!"  He  jotted 
down  the  totals,  added  them  up,  went  to  his  cash  box  and 
handed  over  the  amount  to  Angele,  with  her  own  modest 
wage.     She  bobbed  her  curtsey:  "Merci  bien!" 

"She  will  be  attending  to  all  this  soon,"  he  laughed. 
"News?    Non?"    Then  sat  down  contentedly  and  finished 
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his  breakfast.      Over  his  first  pipe  he  repeated  Enid's 
letter  to  himself,  word  for  word. 

Something  has  happened.  Old  One,  that  makes  my  way 
perfectly  plain.  I  am  coming  down  for  a  day  or  two  and 
will  tell  you.  I  haz^en't  decided  about  telling  them.  We'll 
discuss  that.     I'll  'phone  you." 

Nothing  more  except  her  name.  Of  love  not  a  word. 
Of  herself  nothing.  But  she  was  coming,  to  open  her 
heart  to  him,  to  confide  in  him.  Why!  if  not  for  love? 
That  brought  peace  to  his  soul;  so  that  he  whistled  and 
went  about  his  affairs. 

But  the  day  passed  fretfully.  Twice  he  called  Mrs. 
Cactys  on  the  'phone.  She  could  give  him  no  more  defi- 
nite news.  Cruikshank,  the  art  dealer,  'phoned  him, 
asking  that  he  go  to  Washington  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
a  Senator.  Val  refused.  Cruikshank  persuaded  and  it 
was  compromised  that  he  should  go  in  April.  That  was 
cut  of  the  way  then :  the  man  had  hinted  at  it  before. 

Gordon's  workmen  had  finished :  so  that  when  Mr. 
Coffyn  came  in  by  appointment  after  dinner  he  could 
admire  the  new  decorations  of  Romer's  erstwhile  study 
and  view  his  granddaughter's  creation.  The  room  did 
have  charm,  but  it  was  a  changed  room :  a  different  at- 
mosphere, a  whole  new  set  of  connotations.  Gone  were 
the  beasts  of  forest  and  jungle  from  its  walls,  gone  the 
skins  from  its  floors,  the  weapons,  the  great  Persian 
cushion  on  which  Helen  lay  curled  that  first  afternoon 
that  Val  had  crossed  the  threshold.  All  gone.  Only 
Buddha,  calm,  serene,  retained  his  place  on  the  mantel 
shelf. 

The  walls,  once  deep  red,  were  now  covered  with  a 
mulberry  chintz  of  old  Italian  design.  The  draperies  and 
soft  floor-covering  harmonized.  The  ceiling?  The  tinted 
moldings  and  cove  had  been  restored  to  the  softer  values 
of  sixty  years  ago.    A  crystal  chandelier,  a  find  of  Isaac's 
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from  some  old  mansion  that  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  hung  now  from  the  ceiling's  centerpiece,  a 
centerpiece  of  plaster  grapes  and  their  vine.  The  room 
was  Victorian,  as  it  originally  was,  and  always  should 
have  been. 

Mr.  Coffyn  smiled  and  there  was  a  tender  tear  in  his 
eye  as  he  came  in,  paused,  and  looked  about  him. 

"The  dear  child!"  he  cried.  "She  promised  that  I 
should  have  a  surprise.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  stepped 
back  into  Bettina  Van  Skoyt's  salon,  as  many  times  I 
have  under  this  roof.  Adrian  was  my  friend,  a  man  of 
taste,  in  art,  in  letters  and  in  wines.  Ah!  The  bygone 
days.  Maria,  my  wife,"  he  bowed  his  head  for  the  frac- 
tion of  a  moment,  "sat  just  there,  in  just  such  a  chair 
as  that."  The  old  gentleman  moved  from  one  object  to 
another,  touching  them  tenderly,  exclaiming,  admiring 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  cabinets,  tables,  sofas 
and  chairs  that  Isaac  had  lavished  his  craft  and  learn- 
ing on. 

He  chose  and  seated  himself  in  a  fine  high-backed 
Italian  chair  that  almost  canonized  his  ascetic  face  as  the 
firelight  flickered  and  glowed  on  its  delicate  ivory  color- 
ing. Finally  he  smiled  and  settled  comfortably  to  sip  the 
glass  of  liqueur  that  Val  poured  out  for  him. 

"I  dined  with  Grigsby,"  Mr.  Coffyn  began.  "The 
first  of  Romer's  articles  came  in  to-day's  mail.  Grigsby 
is  enthusiastic,  he  asked  me  to  read  it!  Rich,  colorful, 
glowing!    It  treats  the  river  life  of  China." 

"Grigsby's  satisfied,  eh?"  Val  nodded. 

"Romer's  gift  is  pictorial,"  the  old  gentleman  contin- 
ued. "I've  always  had  that  feeling  about  his  work.  He 
might  have  been  a  romantic  writer.  Early  in  his  career 
I  told  him  so;  but  he  loved  the  flowing  road;  he  had 
the  resistless  urges  that  drove  him  from  time  to  time 
into  the  wild  waste  places.     I  never  understood  it." 

"H'm!"  Val  mused,  but  offered  no  comment. 
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"You  know,  my  friend,  and  I  know,  that  Romer  is  no 
scientist,  no  explorer  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  those 
terms.  He  follows  paths  at  least  once  trodden,  and  re- 
explores  them.  But  he  brings  to  light  new  treasure: 
ethnological,  geographical.  It  was  that  phase  of  his 
work  that  brought  him  serious  recognition  and  honors 
abroad;  his  critical  observations  of  native  African 
life " 

"No  one  quite  like  him,"  Val  agreed,  his  mind  just 
following. 

"No,  indeed!  So  I  tell  Gordon,"  Mr.  Coffyn  continued. 
"Something  has  disturbed  the  boy  in  regard  to  his  father. 
He  came  to  me.  Not  exactly  critically,  far  from  it;  but 
anxious  for  my  appreciation.  Of  course,"  the  old  gentle- 
man hesitated,  "Romer's  standards  on  the  moral  side  are 
not  mine,  nor  yours,  nor  Gordon's,  thank  God!  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  son  should  judge  and  condemn  the 
father.  I  try  to  plead  extenuations  :  though  I  know  none. 
The  newer  psychologists  understand  these  things.  Cecily 
reads  and  follows  the  modem  thought  more  easily  than  I 
can.  Imagine  that!  I  hope  it  is  for  the  best.  She  con- 
siders Romer  a  neurotic." 

"Probably!"  Val  agreed.  "My  father  had  some  such 
ideas.  I've  forgotten  them.  To  me  the  man  is  just  one 
that  I  love:  always  have,  always  will." 

"With  great  gifts  and  many  admirable  qualities !"  Mr. 
Coffyn  added.  "I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  very 
frankly  with  Grigsby,  both  before  and  since  his  contract 
with  Romer  was  signed.  I  warned  him  to  count  on  vivid 
colorful  experiences  of  men  and  lands;  but  no  epoch- 
making  discoveries. 

"Romer,  as  you  know,  had  some  amazing  ideas  about 
the  sources  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang.  But  while  extremely 
interesting  they  did  not  carry  conviction  to  me.  It  was 
that — you  do  understand  me,  I'm  sure — ^that  I  discussed 
with  Grigsby." 
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"Bravo !"  Val  exclaimed.  "You  did  old  Romer  a  good 
turn,  Coffyn.     You  do  know  him." 

"After  many  years,"  the  old  voice  admitted.  "So  as 
a  result,  Grigsby's  enthusiasm  over  the  first  article  pleased 
me.  'A  half  dozen  like  this  and  I'm  satisfied' — his  very 
words."  Mr.  Coffyn  was  exultant.  "I  am  gratified," 
he  repeated.  "Profiting  as  I  do  by  the  transaction,  you 
see  the  necessity  for  the  complete  avoidance  of  a  possible 
misunderstanding." 

"Certainly,"  Val  agreed.  The  fine  honor  of  the  old 
gentleman  always  delighted  him.  "But  don't  you  worry 
about  Gordon.  He  has  to  find  his  own  ground.  Hark! 
Here  he  comes.     No — it's  Angele.     She's  late !" 

"Pardon !"  the  old  woman  said.  "  I  thought  the  maitre 
was  alone."  But  as  she  apologized  her  eyes  mutely  be- 
sought something  from  Val  which  he  instantly  recognized. 

"No  word  yet,  Angele !"  he  said,  and  to  Mr.  Coffyn, 
"We  were  expecting  to  hear  from  Enid  Cactys.  She's 
away.  She  thought  she  might  come  home  to-day.  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  Angele?" 

"La  belle  Mamselle,"  Angele  mumbled,  as  she  de- 
parted. 

"Worships  Enid!"  Val  waved  his  hand  in  Angele's 
direction. 

"Not  alone!"  Mr.  Coffyn  confirmed.  "My  grand- 
daughter Cecily's  feelings  toward  Miss  Cactys  are  noth- 
ing short  of  enthusiasm." 

"H'm,"  Val  returned.  "Nice  little  girl,  la  petite — 
perhaps  she'd  let  me  paint  her,  as  Chloe,  some  time.  A 
lovely  face.  Chaste  et  pur — " 

"O  matre  pulchra  filia  pulcherior,"  Mr.  Coffyn  intoned. 
"She  would  feel  it  an  honor.  You  deal  with  your  great 
gifts  lavishly,  my  friend." 

"Nonsense,"  Val  exclaimed,  "a  little  paint  and  canvas. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  she  cares  to  have  it:  the  fun  for  me 
is  in  the  painting.     Stop  and  think.     Three  wholly  unin- 
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teresting  old  women  lately  Cruikshank  has  sent  me.  The 
last  one!  Mon  dieu,  'too  poor  to  lay,  too  old  to  moult* 
It's  time  for  youth  and  beauty." 

Mr.  Coffyn  laughed  at  the  metaphor. 

"And  for  old  age,  it's  time  for  rest,"  he  said,  rising. 
"I  try  not  to  pass  the  midnight  hour.  May  I  speak  to 
Cecily  of  the  Chloe?" 

"Do !"  Val  replied.  "By  all  means.  See  whether  she'd 
like  it?" 

He  let  the  old  man  out  and  returned  to  his  pipe  by  the 
fire,  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  heart  and  in  his  expecta- 
tions. But  after  all,  he  tried  to  console  himself,  Enid  had 
not  definitely  said  "to-day,"  though  he  knew  that  her 
mother  expected  her. 

Gordon  came  in  about  two-thirty,  radiant,  in  high 
fettle. 

"You  ought  to  get  out  and  shake  a  leg.  Old  One," 
he  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Coffyn  been  here?  Or  Ikey?"  He 
pointed  to  the  two  liqueur  glasses  and  the  two  ash  trays. 
"Hello,  who's  calling  us  this  time  of  night?" 

Nearer  the  telephone  he  answered  its  unbroken  ringing. 

"Hello !  Hello !"  he  called,  "have  a  heart  for  my  ears. 
What? — Carroll — Wait  a  minute — For  you.  Old  One. 
No,  not  Enid,"  as  Val  sprang  out  of  his  seat  and  took 
the  instrument  into  his  own  hands. 

"Yes,  what?  Oh,  you,  Helen?"  There  followed  a 
pause  in  which  Carroll's  face  turned  ashy  gray — "at 
once.  Of  course,  I'll  come.  And  Helen!  Not  a  word  till 
I  get  there."  Dazed,  he  let  the  'phone  fall  on  the  floor, 
looking  about  the  room.  "Where  do  I  keep  my  coat  and 
hat?  You'd  better  come  along,  Gordon,  yes.  Some- 
thing has  happened  to  Ed." 

Gordon  recovered  the  telephone  and  restored  it  to  order, 
found  Val's  coat  and  helped  him  into  it. 

"Subway  is  quickest — no  time  to  lose,  boy — come  on." 

Through  the  sharp  night  air  Val  strode  with  great 
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jstrides.      Gordon   was   pushed  to  keep   pace   with  him. 

"It's  Ed  Cactys,"  he  said  as  they  descended  the  subway 
steps.  "Take  everything  quiet  and  mum  when  we  get 
there.     If  anything  turns  up  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do." 

The  boy  gathered  that  a  catastrophe  had  occurred  and 
was  equally  aware  of  scandal.  Nothing  else  could  have 
blanched  the  Old  One's  face  at  word  from  Helen  of 
Troy.     Nothing!" 

"Damn  her!"  he  said  to  himself,  hot  with  anger.  He 
had  hated  Helen  from  the  moment  he  had  seen  her  pass 
so  easily,  so  shamelessly  from  Romer  to  Mr.  Cactys. 
**Damn  it  all,"  he  repeated  this  time  aloud. 

Val  glanced  at  him,  unheeding,  silent. 

In  the  hotel  there  was  a  moment's  delay  while  Carroll's 
name  was  'phoned  upstairs.  The  'phone  girl  peered 
knowingly  at  him  and  grinned  at  the  good-looking  boy. 

But  eventually  the  elevator  landed  them.  A  brisk 
young  man  preceded  them  halfway  down  the  corridor 
till  he  was  authoritatively  halted  by  an  imposing  person 
in  a  frock  coat.    The  manager  came  forward. 

"Shocking,  Mr.  Carroll,"  he  exclaimed.  "Nothing  of 
the  kind  ever  occurred  here  before,  positively — you  realize 
our  position,  I'm  sure." 

"H'm."    Val  waved  him  aside.     "Where  is  he?" 

The  manager  led  the  way.  They  turned  into  a  wider 
corridor,  and  after  a  few  steps  knocked  at  a  door.  A 
policeman  opened  it.     Val  stiffened. 

"Which  one  of  you'se  is  Carroll?  Nobody  else  gets 
in."    The  man  barred  the  entrance. 

"Wait!"  Val  spoke  to  Gordon  and  followed  the  man- 
ager in.     The  door  banged  shut  again. 

The  room  with  all  lights  blazing  was  a  parlor,  so-called, 
or  sitting  room.  Helen,  pale  and  dull  eyed,  sat  emotion- 
less on  a  sofa  by  a  window  with  a  small  handbag  clutched 
in  her  hands.  She  looked  up,  then  down  again,  without 
speaking.     After  a  moment  she  raised  her  eyes  again. 
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She  seemed  to  strain  forward  and  with  a  half -voiced  cry 
of  relief  sprang  toward  Carroll. 

"Old  One?  Thank  God!"  She  caught  and  held  his 
arm  appealingly.  "What  shall  I  do,  Old  One?  I  didn't 
kill  him." 

"Of  course  not,"  Val  reassured  the  shaking  hand. 
"Who  said  you  did,  Helen?" 

"That  dirty  house  detective.  No,  not  the  policeman. 
And  he  called  me  a  rotten  name.  Ed  just  died,  Old  One, 
so  help  me,  God.  I  was  asleep.  He  woke  me  up  and  said 
he  felt  funny:  he  asked  me  to  get  him  a  drink.  I  was 
feeling  for  my  slipper.  He  just  fell  back,  dead.  I  never 
even  touched  him.     Honest,  I  didn't!     It  was  so  quick." 

"H'm,"  Val  said.  "Who's  in  there?"  He  pointed  to 
the  room  adjoining. 

"Another  man  and  a  doctor,"  Helen  replied.  "What 
shall  I  do,  Old  One?" 

"Wait."     Val  turned  toward  the  inner  room. 

"The  police  surgeon  and  our  Doctor  Smith,"  the  man- 
ager announced  as  an  introduction.  "The  room  is  ready, 
doctor,"  he  added  pointedly. 

"What  room?"  Carroll  spoke  sternly.  "Ed  Cactys 
shan't  be  moved  till  the  coroner  comes."  He  looked 
quickly  into  the  excitable,  shifting  eyes  that  fell  under 
his  glance.     "You've  notified  the  coroner?" 

"Of  course !"  the  manager  exclaimed.  "We  were  only 
going  to  move  the  body  to  another  room.  It  can't  be 
found  here."  He  threw  up  his  hands  despairingly.  "We 
can't  have  this  made  public.  There  are  reporters  down- 
stairs already.    We've  got  to  make  it  appear — " 

"Facts  first,"  Val  said  decisively.  "If  you  move  Ed's 
body,  you've  made  a  mystery.  Mysteries  make  trouble. 
That  girl  in  there  has  got  to  have  a  square  deal." 

"But  Mr.  Carroll!"  the  man  gasped  hopelessly. 
"Think  of  his   family!     Think  of  my  hotel!" 

"I  am,"  Val  replied.    "Doctor,  what  caused  his  death?" 
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"Weak  heart,"  came  from  both  doctors  in  chorus.  The 
police  surgeon  grinned.  "He  overtaxed  his  heart.  Noth- 
ing else.  Not  a  thing — "  But  there  came  a  resolute 
thump  on  the  hall  door  and  the  manager  slipped  quickly 
outside.  Val  could  hear  low  murmurs,  questions,  an- 
swers ;  then  a  gruff  voice : 

"Sure,  I  understand!"  and  a  stout,  self-important  little 
man  came  bustling  into  the  room. 

"Hello,  George,"  to  the  police  surgeon.  "Who  are 
these  two?"  He  waved  his  arm  toward  Carroll  and  the 
hotel  physician. 

"Dr.  Smith;  he  lives  here,"  Val  said.  "My  name  is 
Carroll,  I'm  a  friend  of  his."  He  pointed  toward  the 
covered  body  on  the  bed. 

"All  right,  but  don't  make  a  row,"  the  coroner  re- 
marked.    "What  about  a  girl?" 

"She's  in  the  next  room,"  Val  remarked.  "I'm  here 
to  look  out  for  her,  too,"  he  added  decisively. 

"Now  see  here,  my  friend,"  the  coroner  remarked. 
"I'm  running  this.  If  the  man  died  a  natural  death,  all 
right.     If  not — " 

"Exactly,"  Val  replied.  "It's  up  to  you.  Go  ahead. 
That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

For  ten  minutes  Val  stood  quietly  while  the  doctor's 
re-examination  was  being  made.  Finally  the  authorita- 
tive little  man  finished  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"It's  heart  failure,  all  right,"  he  announced.  "Go 
ahead  and  move  the  body  whenever  you  please." 

The  manager  bustled  forward,  his  self-assurance  fully 
resumed.     But  Val  halted  him. 

"I  take  charge  of  that,"  he  said  authoritatively.  "I've 
planned  just  what  to  do,"  and  turned  to  the  telephone. 

"You!"  the  manager  exclaimed. 

"Certainly,"  Val  answered.  "Just  clear  out  and  leave 
everything  to  me.  You  don't  want  Mrs.  Cactys  over  here, 
do  you?" 
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"I  do  not!"  the  man  barked.  "And  I  want  that  girl 
to  go,  too,  quick." 

"H'm,"  Val  replied,  "perhaps  you're  right.  "Helen!" 
he  called. 

Helen  moved  to  where  Val  could  see  her  through  the 
door  and  stopped,  a  white,  shaken,  almost  pitiful  figure; 
no  Helen  of  Troy,  just  a  brazen  little  baggage  frightened 
almost  to  death.  Carroll  went  out  to  her,  realizing  that 
she  could  not  face  again  what  she  had  left  behind  her  in 
that  room.  His  touch  on  her  arm  was  kindly,  his  voice 
full  of  pity. 

"You'd  better  go  down  to  my  place,  Helen.  Gordon 
can  take  you.     Just  get  what  you  need." 

Helen  started  in  relief. 

"I've  got  my  pearls  and  my  money.  I  don't  care  about 
the  rest.  I  can  keep  my  pearls,  can't  I,  Old  One  ?  They 
won't  make  me  give  them  back?"  she  pleaded. 

"H'm!  Pearls!"  Val  said,  thoughtfully,  and  then: 
"Keep  the  pearls?     Certainly.     What  about  clothes — ?" 

"Just  get  my  fur  coat.  Old  One,"  her  voice  trembled. 
"It's  in  there." 

The  manager  came  hurrying  forward  with  the  garment. 

"Everything  will  be  packed  instantly,"  he  assured  her. 
"Everything !  You  can  send  for  your  trunks  at  any  time. 
The  bill  need  not  worry  you." 

"I'll  pay  that,  don't  worry,  Davey."  The  change  to 
something  she  could  cope  with  instantly  brought  back 
Helen's  assurance  and  control.  She  even  smiled,  bleakly. 
Then  she  turned  her  big  eyes  on  Val,  trusting  child's  eyes 
now,  all  the  woman's  languor  and  somnolence  gone. 

"Thanks,  Old  One!  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done  without  you."  Then  she  put  out  a  hand.  "Good- 
by,"  she  said,  and  went  quickly  out  into  the  hall  with 
the  manager  at  her  heels. 

Val  turned  to  his  task.  He  had  fully  decided  on  his 
plan  and  acted  without  any  thought  other  than  for  his 
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dead  friend:  a  decent  resting  place  until  the  time  of 
burial,  a  place  where  he  could  lie  with  some  honor  and 
receive  the  private  sorrow  of  the  wife  and  daughter  un- 
disturbed by  curious  eyes.  The  great  city  afforded  such 
accommodation.     He  turned  to  it. 

A  simple  statement  of  Ed's  death  might  suffice,  he 
hoped.  H  no  lies  were  told  and  no  mysterious  evasions 
engendered  whispers,  the  sordid  details  might  be  buried 
with  the  man.  And  on  this  chance  he  proceeded.  He 
left  the  reporters  and  their  inquiries  to  the  manager  of 
the  hotel. 

At  last  after  what  seemed  hours,  every  moment  of 
which  he  feared  unreasoningly  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Cactys  the  necessary  details  were  completed  and  Val 
stood  in  reverent  silence  as  the  body  of  his  friend  was 
carried  away.  Then  he  took  the  little  packet  of  Ed's 
belongings  that  the  authorities  had  prepared.  He  put 
them  into  his  pocket  and  braced  himself  for  the  final 
duty.  He  lifted  the  'phone,  gave  Mrs.  Cactys'  number, 
and  waited. 

"It's  about  Ed,"  he  said  simply,  as  he  recognized  the 
drowsy  voice  over  the  wire. 

"Ed?"  He  winced  as  she  unerringly  put  her  first 
question. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted,  gravely.  "But  I'm  coming  right 
over,  Minnie.  Everything  is  arranged  for —  Wait  for 
me.  What? —  Yes, — yes,  at  the  hotel."  He  would  have 
said  more  but  there  was  a  click  and  he  was  cut  off. 

The  elevator  descended  incredibly  slowly.  Gordon, 
whom  he  had  forgotten,  was  nowhere  in  sight.  He  barely 
glanced  at  the  manager  surrounded  by  an  eager  group  of 
men  in  an  otherwise  empty  dismal  lobby.  Charwomen 
were  mopping  the  floor,  rugs  were  rolled  back,  furniture 
shoved  aside.  He  made  his  way  through  this  sordid 
drudgery  into  the  starlit  night. 

Far  away  across  the  Park  twinkled  the  lights  of  the 
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Plaza  in  the  cold  spring  air,  sky  high,  fairy.  He  was 
going  there,  he  reminded  himself,  to  Minnie  Cactys.  She 
would  be  waiting,  demanding,  stricken,  but  ready  to  face 
it.  Perhaps  he  could  get  her  to  take  something.  There 
was  really  nothing  for  her  to  do  on  the  instant. 

"I'll  get  her  to  take  a  cup  of  warm  milk,"  he  repeated 
to  himself  twice  over.     "That'll  soothe  her." 

He  blinked  as  he  arrived  at  the  brilliantly  lighted  hotel 
that  was  Mrs.  Cactys'  home.  No  chaos  here — things  got 
done  magically,  it  seemed.  He  went  up  without  an- 
nouncement and  knocked  at  Mrs,  Cactys'  door.  On  the 
threshold  he  stood  wondering  what  to  say,  how  to  begin, 
what  to  do.  The  door  opened  softly  and  a  maid,  dressed, 
waiting,  led  him  into  the  salon. 

The  room  was  barely  lighted.  A  single  gleam  was 
shed  on  a  central  table  by  an  electrolier.  The  maid  van- 
ished. He  was  alone.  He  walked  over  to  the  table, 
peering  into  the  farther  distances,  straining  his  ears  for 
Mrs.  Cactys'  step.  She  was  getting  on  her  clothes,  he 
decided. 

He  laid  his  hat  on  a  chair,  took  the  packet  from  his 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  laid  the  contents  on  the  table  in 
the  yellow  circle  of  light :  Ed's  watch  and  rings,  his  scarf 
pin,  a  roll  of  money,  clasped  in  a  wide  rubber  band,  some 
letters,  a  pocketbook.  Val  stood  regarding  these  mute 
testimonials  of  catastrophe;  how  otherwise  would  they 
be  lying  there?  He  poked  them  with  his  long  finger, 
turning  them  over,  disarranging  them.  Then  suddenly 
he  was  conscious  of  another  presence.  Some  one  had 
come  into  the  room,  unheard.  He  turned  quickly  and  as 
he  did  so  a  voice — a  beloved  voice  that  thrilled  to  the 
depths  of  him — spoke  his  name : 

"Val?"  questioning — then  quieter,  almost  hushed, 
"It's  Enid,  Old  One."  Out  of  the  shadows  she  came  into 
the  subdued  light  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Oh, 
Val!     It's  horrible,"  she  cried,  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
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shoulder.  Softly,  tenderly  his  long,  thin  arms  enfolded 
her.     There  was  just  nothing  to  say. 

After  a  while  she  moved  and  summoning  resolution 
withdrew  herself  from  his  arms.  He  let  her  go,  reluc- 
tantly. He  wanted  to  hold  on  to  her,  to  feel  himself  en- 
compassing her,  shutting  away  forever  the  look  of  fear 
that  he  expected  to  find  in  her  eyes.  But  when  he  looked 
she  was  smiling  wistfully,  but  with  no  terror. 

"Sit  down,  somewhere.  Old  One,"  she  said,  "but  don't 
tell  me  anything,"  and  then  after  she  had  sunk  back  into 
a  deep  chair,  sheltered  with  half  shadow,  "we've  got  to 
wait  till  mother  gets  back." 

"Back?"     Val  started. 

"You  must  have  just  missed  her,"  Enid  replied.  "She'd 
barely  gone  when  you  knocked —  I  think  I'll  have  a 
cigarette,  dear.  I've  got  to  do  something — anything  but 
talk." 

Val  lighted  her  cigarette  for  her,  found  a  chair  for  him- 
self and  lapsed  into  silence.  His  mind  was  now  following 
Minnie  Cactys,  through  the  night.  She  had  known  the 
name  of  the  hotel  where  Helen  lived,  she  used  it  unhesi- 
tatingly in  her  question.  Of  course  she  had  gone  there, 
and  after  that,  what? 

"Say  something.  Old  One,"  Enid  ventured,  "something 
that's  nothing.     How's  Cecily?" 

"The  rooms  are  finished  very  nice,"  Val  sallied.  "Gor- 
don's somewhere  or  other.     Home,  I  expect." 

"You  old  darling,"  Enid  said.  "I  guess  I  will  talk  a 
little  after  all,  about  myself.  This,"  she  faltered,  "this, 
about  my  father !  It  can't  change  things.  Old  One.  I 
shall  be  away  for  a  long  time.  That's  all  I  can  tell  you 
now,"  she  added  quickly. 

"That's  nothing,"  Val  exclaimed,  "or  not  enough!" 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  crossed  over  and  stood  beside 
him.     She  laid  her  soft  hand  on  his  rumpled  hair. 

"Val,  dear !"  she  whispered,  "smile  in  your  funny  way. 
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Don't  look  so  dismal.  Some  day — "  At  the  moment  a 
door  opened  and  shut  and  Mrs.  Cactys  came  into  the 
room.  Val  was  out  of  his  chair  and  stepped  toward  her. 
She  stopped  him  with  a  raised  hand.  Her  eyes  fixed, 
staring,  swung  from  his  face  to  Enid,  then  back  to  the 
man. 

"Ed  Cactys."  Her  voice  came  out  brittle,  mechanical. 
"Ed  Cactys  died  in  a  harlot's  bed.     Madre  de  dios !" 

Mrs.  Cactys  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  swayed, 
but  steadied  herself  with  grim  power.  Val  moved  quickly 
to  her  side.  She  must  have  felt  his  approach  for  she  let 
down  her  hands  slowly  and  looked  at  him,  haggard  but 
dry-eyed. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  scoffed.  "I  ain't 
going  to  fall  down  now.  I've  got  my  work  cut  out  for 
me."  She  paused,  even  smiled  a  little  at  Enid,  as  she 
added,  "But  right  now  I'm  going  back  to  bed."  She 
walked  straight  as  a  die  across  the  room,  but  turned  as 
she  reached  her  door  and  said  almost  tenderly : 

"Thanks,  Val  Carroll,  for  what  you  did  for  me." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A    CABLE    FROM    CHINA 

"It  has  been  a  bitter  trial  to  you,  my  friend,"  Isaac 
said,  "the  death  of  the  young  lady's  father.  My  heart 
goes  out  to  her." 

"I  don't  seem  to  be  much  use,"  Val  replied.  "A  man 
isn't.  I've  been  up  to  see  Mrs.  Cactys.  Thought  per- 
haps— something  might  turn  up  that  I  could  do.  Instead 
of  that  she  sat  half  of  yesterday  afternoon  telling  me 
about  a  sister  of  hers  that  lives  out  in  Kansas,  with  two 
kids  and  a  husband  that  runs  a  country  newspaper. 
Minnie  just  talked  and  talked,  with  Ed's  affairs  scattered 
all  over  the  floor,  and  lawyers,  and  I  don't  know  who 
all,  waiting  for  her  to  do  something." 

"I  understand  her,"  Isaac  remarked.  "She  must  be  a 
very  brave  woman  to  face  such  great  loss.  The  papers 
speak  of  millions." 

"Glad  of  it!"  Val  exclaimed.  "There's  been  too  much 
money  there !  It  hurt  Enid,  it  hurt  Minnie,  it  killed  Ed. 
Probably  too  much  left  still.  Mrs.  Cactys  has  a  fortune 
laid  by  of  her  own.  She  told  me  so.  Ed  played  safe. 
He  gave  it  to  her  from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  when  I 
think  of  that  poor  little  girl." 

"Oh,  come,  my  friend,"  Isaac  soothed.  "Wealth  is 
not  a  bad  thing.  The  young  lady  seems  to  me  quite  un- 
touched by  money." 

"Perhaps,"  Val  said.  "Now  that  it's  too  late.  She's 
gone  away  again,  Isaac,  without  one  word."  He  got  out 
of  his  chair  and  began  to  pace  backward  and  forward 
across  the  room.     Isaac  sat  and  smoked  quietly. 

195 
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"Next  week,"  Val  said,  though  he  was  merely  thinking 
aloud.  "Next  week  I  go  to  Washington  to  paint  the 
Senator.  I  shall  be  gone  ten  days.  When  I  come  back, 
unless  something  happens,  I  am  going  up  there,  to  Sara- 
nac.     Funny  I  don't  hear  from  Dubuque." 

"Gordon  told  me  of  this  portrait."  Isaac  caught  at 
the  remark.     "It  is  a  great  honor — " 

"Honor?"  Val  retaliated.  "I  don't  see  it.  That's  what 
Cruikshank  was  blatting  about.  Why  is  it  an  honor  for 
me  to  paint  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a  goatee  and  a  drooped 
eyelid?  What  will  I  find  behind  that  fishy  blue  eye?  If 
it  were  Scotti  now,  or  Chaliapin  or  even  George  Bram !" 

The  little  Jew  smiled. 

"The  great  man  of  bread  and  cheese?  The  Poet  of 
Labor.     I  find  him  quite  unique." 

"As  Dionysus,  say,  with  a  dozen  bacchantes  about  him ; 
witches  on  broomsticks.  Did  you  ever  read  'The  Ro- 
mance of  Leonardo'?" 

Val  found  and  lighted  his  pipe.  "But  yours,  now — 
cher  Bernstein !  Yours  is  the  finest  portrait  I  have  ever 
painted —  Hello,  that's  Gordon,  he's  home  early  to-night." 

The  boy  was  coming  up  the  stairs  three  at  a  time  and 
burst  excitedly  into  the  room. 

"Heard  the  news  about  the  Dad?"  he  cried.  "It's  all 
up.  Everything  lost!  Just  escaped  with  his  life!  Floods 
or  something.  He  cabled  Grigsby —  Mr.  CoflFyn's  on 
his  way  up  here." 

Val  looked  at  the  boy  in  astonishment. 

"What  about  it.  Old  One,"  Gordon  continued,  "can  I 
bring  Cecily  in?" 

"As  you  like,"  Val  called  after  the  boy's  already  re- 
treating figure.  Isaac  had  risen  from  his  chair,  but  Val 
waved  him  back. 

"Stay,  Isaac,"  he  said,  "there's  nothing  to  frighten  you 
off.  You  know  Coffyn,  and  la  petite.  It  sounds  thrilling, 
eh?" 
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Isaac   hesitated,   moved   as   though   to   rise   and    go. 

"I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  a  personal  aspect," 
he  advanced. 

"In  a  cable  to  a  publisher?"  Val  laughed.  "Come! 
We  must  find  some  glasses  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Ha, 
Angele!"  He  crossed  the  room  and  pushed  her  bell, 
then  went  into  the  hall  and  called  down  over  the  stair. 
■  Presently  the  familiar  flap,  flap  of  slippers  and  Angele 
hastily  arrayed  looked  halfway  in  through  the  door. 

"It's  all  right,"  Val  reassured  her.  "Four  or  five  or 
six  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  with  news  of  Romer's 
smash-up.  No — he's  alive,  safe  and  sound.  Only  got  a 
wetting.  He  sent  the  cable  himself."  Angele  was  shaking 
like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"Mon  dieu,  the  Maitre!"  she  cried.     "My  dream!" 

"Dream?  Bosh!"  Val  scoffed.  "The  thing  now  is 
cakes  and  wine,  la  petite  Cecily  will  come  along  with  her 
grandfather — Gordon,  too." 

"Gateaux,  wine !  In  one  moment !"  she  muttered,  and 
hurried  away  downstairs. 

Angele  was  arranging  her  tray  on  the  little  table  when 
Mr.  Coffyn  rang  and  she  hurried  downstairs  again  to  let 
him  in. 

"Gordon  has  'told  you  only  the  barest  facts,"  the  old 
gentleman  exclaimed,  after  greeting  Val  and  Isaac.  "The 
barest  facts,  though  Romer's  cable  was  quite  clear.  Poor 
man!  His  disappointment  must  be  keen.  I  read  it  in 
every  line." 

"H'm,"  Val  agreed,  "let's  have  it." 

"His  message  is  by  telegraph  and  cable  from  Su  Chau. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  Hong  Kong.  Here  it  is."  Mr. 
Coffyn  adjusted  his  gold  pince  nez.  He  drew  a  folded 
paper  from  the  pocket  of  his  white  waistcoat,  and  leaning 
to  the  light,  cleared  his  throat  and  read  aloud : 

"Fought  our  way  for  days  against  terrific  floods,  finally 
overwhelmed  in  the  night.     Everything  swept  away  and 
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lost,  barely  escaped  with  life.  Forwarding  full  story 
from  Hong  Kong." 

"Distressing!"  the  old  gentleman  concluded  and  handed 
the  copy  to  Val.  "Grigsby  on  the  contrary  is  elated. 
He  sees  the  dramatic  side.  He  says  this  is  the  best  pos- 
sible termination." 

''How's  that?"     Val  looked  up  quickly. 

"He  seems  utterly  blind  to  Romer's  suffering  and  hu- 
miliation. He  sees  only  his  own  side.  'Five  articles  are 
enough,'  he  says." 

"Five !"  Val  repeated.  "Let's  see.  Three  and  a  half 
months.  Pleased,  eh — old  Grigsby?  Big  story,  caps  the 
climax —  H'm — "  He  looked  at  Coffyn  and  then  with  an 
odd,  quizzical  smile  he  turned  to  Isaac.  "Grigsby  is  the 
Doctor,  after  all — what  do  you  say,  my  friend?  Just  as 
well,  eh?" 

"One  accepts  the  inevitable,"  Isaac  said,  quietly. 

"Just  so,"  Val  smiled,  "but  it's  going  ^o  be  hard  for 
Gordon." 

"You  don't  think !"  Mr.  Coffyn  exclaimed. 

"H'm.  Five  articles,"  Val  answered.  "Where  is  the 
boy?    He  went  to  fetch  la  petite." 

"I  know,  I  met  him,"  Mr.  Coffyn  interposed.  "I 
showed  him  the  cable.  I  thought  it  was  too  late — the 
hour — perhaps." 

"Hour?"  Val  roared.  "Bless  your  old  bones.  What 
do  you  suppose  those  young  folks  care  about  hours? 
Come !"  he  cried.  "Grigsby  is  right.  Let's  drink  to 
Romer's  hour.  This  is  it.  What  a  pack  of  old  fossils 
we  are." 

Mr.  Coffyn  hid  his  surprise.  He  found  his  chair, 
sipped  his  wine  and  nibbled  his  caviar  sandwich. 

"Su  Chau?"  Isaac  spoke  questioningly.  "One  knows 
so  Httle  of  China?" 

"I  could  scarcely  believe  he  had  gone  so  far,"  Mr. 
Coffyn  admitted.     "Though,  of  course,  we  know  nothing 
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of  his  route  or  his  means  of  travel.  Romer's  letters  to 
Grigsby  are  short.  The  articles  on  the  contrary  are  di- 
versified, widespread.  I  have  read  them  all.  Grigsby 
agrees  with  me :  they  are  the  finest,  most  illuminating 
travel  pictures  ever  written,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends. His  insight  into  the  native  life,  customs,  religion, 
is  astonishing.  It  is  said  that  no  Anglo-Saxon  under- 
stands the  Chinese  mind.  I  challenge  that  fact  on  behalf 
of  Romer  Rivers." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  Val  applauded. 

"It  was  so  with  the  natives  of  Uganda  and  the  upper 
Congo.  The  British  recognized  it.  And  now  again. 
Until  you  have  read  these  articles — "  He  paused,  con- 
scious of  his  almost  boasting  enthusiasm. 

"And  the  sources  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang?"  Val  said 
with  just  a  twist  in  his  tone. 

"I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the  sources,"  Mr.  Coffyn  re- 
plied. "That  is  entirely  beside  the  mark.  I  never  ex- 
pected— "     He  stopped  abruptly. 

"It  is  all  so  interesting,"  Isaac  smiled,  rising.  "The 
articles  will  appear  soon,  I  hope." 

"They  go  into  type  at  once,"  Mr.  Coffyn  answered, 
"and  others  as  rapidly  as  they  are  received.  I  shall  have 
the  proofs.  I  am  to  read  them  for  Grigsby.  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  let  you  see  them,  with  Grigsby's  permission, 
of  course,  though  I've  no  doubt — " 

"That  will  be  a  pleasure,  a  real  treat,"  Isaac  exclaimed 
with  delight.  "But  don't  let  my  going  now  suggest — 
as  cher  Maitre  says — the  hour?"  He  raised  deprecating 
shoulders. 

"Indeed,  the  hour  is  late  for  me."  Mr.  Coflfyn  con- 
sulted his  ancient  repeater.  "I  came  for  this —  Our  old 
bones,  you  know !  So  I'll  walk  along  with  Monsieur 
Bernstein  to  my  own  door." 

Val  returned  to  his  pipe  and  plunged  once  more  into 
reverie  over  the  turn  that  the  events  in  his  life,  or  in  the 
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lives  of  those  dear  to  him,  had  taken:  Enid,  Minnie, 
Romer  and  Gordon.  How  strangely,  indeed,  the  web  is 
interwoven.  Less  than  a  year  ago  he  was  in  Paris,  he 
knew  none  of  them  except  of  course  his  cousin;  even  their 
lives  had  drifted  apart.  Twelve  years  of  separation  in 
which  he  had  seen  Romer  just  once;  a  chance  encounter 
in  Malta,  for  an  hour. 

Enid !  A  black  cloud  of  mystery  had  settled  over  her, 
one  that  he  dared  not  even  try  to  penetrate,  a  cloud  of  her 
own  devising;  and  yet  somehow  he  felt  a  strange  con- 
fidence rising  out  of  his  deeper  self  that  all  would  some- 
how yet  come  right. 

Minnie!  Val's  heart  went  out  to  her.  There  was  no 
silver  lining  to  her  cloud.  The  house  that  she  had  built 
was  down  in  ruins  about  her,  not  one  brick  remained  upon 
another.  Her  ambition  "to  be  somebody"  was  doomed. 
And  in  seeking  for  the  unattainable  she  had  lost  the  chance 
to  become  the  fine,  strong,  simple  woman  that  she  was 
underneath.  In  motherhood  she  had  failed — she  knew 
not  and  was  unknown  by  her  daughter.  As  a  wife — ? 
Ed  Cactys'  end  was  as  his  beginning:  gambling  and 
women,  only  the  scale  was  difiFerent.  The  dance  hall 
and  the  poker  table  had  become  the  stock  market  and 
the  gilded  hotel — at  bottom  the  same  for  him.  And 
Romer — dear  old  Romer — ^had  he  funked  it  after  all? 

Val  started —  Gordon  was  standing  beside  him.  He 
had  not  heard  the  boy  come  in.  But  there  he  was — 
silent,  sober,  yet  a  certain  resolution  in  his  young  eyes. 

"Hello,  there,"  Val  exclaimed.     "Was  I  napping?" 

"You  were  not,"  Gordon  smiled  grimly.  "You  were 
thinking  about  the  Dad.  What  about  it.  Old  One  ?  Did 
the  Dad  turn  tail?" 

"Nonsense !"  Val  turned  on  the  boy  almost  angrily. 
"What  right  have  you — " 

"None,"  Gordon  snapped.  "Only  I  expected  it.  So 
did  you.     You  know  damn  well  you  did." 
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"Nothing'  of  the  kind,"  Val  emphasized.  "I  knew  that 
this  trip  would  be  a  hard  one.  So  did  he.  We  discussed 
it.  He  realized  that  he  wasn't  as  yoiing  as  he  once  was, 
that  the  vigor  of  youth  and  the  zest  was  gone.  But  he 
faced  all  that,  intrepidly.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  see 
it  through  before  he  touched  Grigsby's  money." 

"And  Mrs.  Cactys?"  Gordon  sneered.  "Damn  it  all. 
Old  One,  you  just  won't  see.  He's  got  you  hypnotized 
like  all  the  rest.     Do  you  know  what  the  Dad  did?" 

"What  he  did?"  Val  repeated. 

"He  wrote  his  damned  book  before  he  left  this  house. 
It's  in  that  safe — I've  read  it." 

"Read  it?"  Val  was  puzzled.  "Read  what,  Romer's 
notes  ?" 

"Notes." 

Gordon  turned  contemptuously,  crossed  the  room,  flung 
open  the  metal  door  behind  which  he  had  laid  his  father's 
manuscripts  for  safety,  brought  out  the  bulky  bundle  of 
neatly  typed  sheets  and  banged  them  on  the  table. 

"Read  that,"  he  said.  "Notes !  It's  a  fake,  the  whole 
thing's  a  fake,  and  he  planned  it  all."  The  poor  boy's 
face  was  bitter  and  bloodless. 

Val  glanced  at  the  sheets  with  unseeing  eyes.  Gordon 
stood  watching  him,  but  the  Old  One  never  moved. 

"Look!"  the  boy  cried,  leaping  forward.  He  turned 
the  pages  madly.     "Look  at  that;  and  that,  and  that!" 

Written  neatly  in  the  margins  in  Romer's  meticulous 
handwriting,  he  read :  "Fill  in  local  color,"  and  in  an- 
other place,  "a  smashing  picture,"  and  again,  "vivid 
anecdote."  Page  after  page  the  margins  were  brilliantly 
damning. 

"And  that's  not  all."  Gordon  dropped  into  a  chair. 
'"In  that  same  safe  are  four  little  books,  diaries,  another 
man's  diaries" — his  voice  almost  choked  him  but  he  said 
the  words.  "The  Dad's  first  Nile  book,  he  stole  it,  swiped 
it  clean!" 
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The  clock  ticked  loud  while  the  men  sat  and  looked  at 
one  another.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Val  broke  the 
silence. 

"H'm,"  he  said.  ''We'd  better  not  go  too  fast.  I 
don't  blame  you,  boy ;  but  it's  none  of  our  affair  after  all." 

Gordon  looked  at  him  pityingly. 

"It's  my  affair,"  he  said  quietly.  "Old  One,  I  sent 
the  Dad  a  cable — to-night — after  Mr.  Coffyn  showed  me 
that  message." 

Val  looked  up  but  did  not  speak. 

"I  told  him  to  go  back  and  finish  the  job." 

Val  threw  back  his  head  and  roared  with  laughter. 
Gordon  was  dumb  with  surprise. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes,"  the  Old  One  said,  as 
he  got  up  out  of  his  chair.  He  went  over  to  the  little 
table  where  the  remains  of  the  sandwiches  lay,  ate  one, 
and  carried  the  plate  back  to  the  boy.  He  returned  for 
two  glasses,  and  the  bottle  of  Sherry,  and  set  them  on 
the  table  by  the  lamp.  He  tossed  fresh  logs  on  the  fire, 
stirred  up  a  blaze. 

"Take  something,"  he  said,  the  note  in  his  voice  was 
almost  enthusiasm.  "You'll  need  it.  We're  going  to 
take  this  beast  by  the  horns  and  settle  this  thing  right 
now." 

For  five  minutes  he  munched  his  bread  and  sipped  his 
glass  of  wine.  Gordon,  puzzled,  curious,  nibbled  a  bite 
or  two  and  gulped  his  goblet. 

"La  Petite  Cecily  and  you,"  Val  began,  "have  been 
dabbling  at  psychology,  eh?" 

"She  has,"  Gordon  admitted.  "I  don't  get  it  very 
well." 

"H'm,"  Val  muttered.  "We'll  go  ahead  anyway.  She 
said  Romer  was  neurotic.  He  is.  It's  too  bad  you  weren't 
here  to-night  to  hear  what  old  Coffyn  had  to  say." 

"Mr.  Coffyn?"  Gordon  asked,  but  Val  did  not  pursue 
the  point. 
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"Your  father,"  he  began,  "is  a  man  that  lives  almost 
wholly  inside  himself — he  dreams  and  makes  his  dreams 
reality.  This  China  business :  He  saw  it  all  as  a  great 
panorama  in  his  mind.  Right  here  in  this  room  he  made 
that  whole  journey  in  his  imagination.  Step  by  step, 
mile  by  mile,  city  by  city,  stage  by  stage,  he  followed  it 
in  every  detail.  His  vast  knowledge  made  the  general 
scheme  possible — his  study  and  research  in  the  library 
fortified  him,  checked  him  up,  set  him  right  where  he 
might  go  astray.  From  the  cold  print  of  statistical  facts, 
he  filled  in  from  the  creative  depths  inside  him  and  made 
a  vivid,  living,  colorful  picture.  He  wrote  it  down  on 
these  typed  pages.  But  nowhere  in  this  world,  Gordon, 
not  in  any  book,  not  in  any  pamphlet,  not  in  any  maga- 
zine will  you  find  its  counterpart." 

Val  paused,  Gordon  was  hanging  on  his  words. 

"He  used  other  men's  eyes  to  see  the  skeleton  on  which 
he  put  flesh  and  blood  out  of  his  rich  fantasy,"  Val 
began  again.  "For  Romer  that  was  enough.  The  artist 
in  him  had  finished  his  work,  the  creative  force  had 
evolved  the  child  of  its  imagination.  But  for  the  public 
it  wasn't  enough,  for  Grigsby  it  wasn't  enough.  He  must 
go — and  see  with  his  own  eyes — not  to  create  but  to 
justify,  to  validate  his  creation.  So  he  went  and  saw, 
and  will  come  back,  and  add  the  touch  or  two,  the  anec- 
dote, the  local  color,  the  smashing  picture,  that  add  con- 
viction, identification  to  an  already  artistically  finished 
thing.  That  book  on  that  table  is  Romer  Rivers'  own. 
Nobody's  else  on  earth.     No,  nor  in  heaven. 

"It's  the  same  with  me,"  Val  continued.  "What  does  it 
matter  where  I  buy  my  paint  or  canvas?  What  does  it 
matter  whose  face,  or  woods,  or  stream  I  paint?  The 
painting  is  mine.  It  came  out  of  me.  The  image,  the 
light,  the  shadows,  I  take  them  where  I  can  find  them. 

"Your  Mr.  Gilbert  Stone."  Gordon  looked  up  quicklv 
as  Val  spoke  the  name. 
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"He  undertakes  to  plan  a  great  building,  a  bank,  a 
tower,  a  palatial  home.  He  thinks  he  muses  and  makes 
up  his  mind  to  some  general  plan.  He  decides  on  his 
style,  his  period  perhaps,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  Neo 
Roman.  He  tries  out  a  half  dozen  schemes.  Suddenly 
he  hits  it.  His  mind  crystallizes.  He  visions  it.  He 
sees  the  building  rise  before  his  eyes,  he  sees  its  en- 
semble, its  mass,  its  proportion,  its  details.  He  makes 
his  sketch,  studies  it,  changes,  rectifies  it  and  then,  by 
Jupiter,  he  goes  into  his  library  and  drags  out  half  a 
hundred  books  of  other  men's  buildings  clear  back  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  with  their  aid,  copying  this,  adapt- 
ing that,  taking  bodily  a  window  here,  a  doorway  there; 
a  cornice,  a  ceiling — whatever  suits  his  purpose.  But  it 
is  his,  mind  you,  it  is  all  his  own. 

"You  sit  up,  eh!"  Val  smiled.  "That's  something  you 
do  understand." 

Gordon  was  on  his  feet,  running  his  hands  through 
his  hair — aching  to  speak  out  the  thoughts  crowding  for 
utterance. 

"I  know  all  that,"  he  cried.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I  didn't 
really  get  it  with  the  Dad.  There's  something  else, 
though.  It's  the  way  he  does  it  all.  Why  doesn't  he  come 
right  out  and  say  so?  You  don't  hide  diaries  in  your 
closet,  dead  men's  diaries  at  that.  You  don't  rush  around 
to  dinners  and  lectures  and  tell  the  world  you're  going  to 
China  and  discover  things  and  write  a  book  and  all  the 
time  the  book  is  at  home  under  lock  and  key,  written, 
typed  and  done.  He  only  went  for  money — Grigsby's 
money — Mrs.  Cactys'  money — "  Gordon  stopped,  crossed 
over  to  the  table  and  drank  down  a  fresh  goblet  of  wine. 

"H'm,"  Val  mused.  "So  that's  what  you  think,  eh?" 
He  looked  up  quietly.  "Do  you  know — ?"  He  broke 
off  and  shifted  the  trend  of  his  talk. 

"Gordon,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  your  father's 
early  life.     You  may  understand  him  better  afterwards."' 
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The  Old  One  reached  for  his  tobacco  jar  and  carefully 
filled  and  tamped  his  pipe.  When  it  was  lit  and  drawing 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  began  again  disjointedly : 

"Romer's  father  was  a  mystery,  a  tall,  dark,  handsome 
devil,  Eric  Rivers — nobody  knows  where  he  came  from, 
just  drifted  into  the  West.  Men  did  that  in  the  old  days. 
People  did  not  ask  questions  about  each  other  then.  He 
had  money;  he  married  my  aunt;  and  they  went  up  the 
Coast  to  live. 

"My  father  didn't  hear  much  for  a  while.  There  was 
a  little  boy,  he  knew  that,  but  he  was  busy  looking  out 
for  his  own.  Country  doctors  aren't  rich  men,  but  they're 
busy.  Then  came  news  of  Eric  Rivers'  death,  he  was 
shot  in  broad  daylight,  by  a  man  that  had  cause.  We 
don't  do  that  nowadays,  though — Aunt  Laura  brought 
Romer  down  to  us.  She  lived  about  a  year.  I  just  re- 
member her. 

"Romer  was  different  from  the  other  boys.  My  father 
quickly  found  that  out.  I  did  too,  after  a  while.  He  was 
taciturn,  kept  his  own  secrets,  minded  his  own  affairs. 
He  went  to  school  all  right.  Smart,  too,  let  me  tell  you. 
But  he  did  things  in  his  own  way.  If  you  let  him  alone, 
all  right.  If  you  interfered  with  him,  you  caught  it. 
He'd  blaze  out  at  my  father  in  a  fury,  then  sulk  after- 
wards. 

"We  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  woods  right  out 
of  our  back  door.  Trees  like  ships'  masts,  a  hundred  feet 
high.  Romer  loved  the  forest.  He'd  play  hooky  from 
school  and  hide  in  the  woods  all  day.  I  don't  know  what 
he  did.  He  wouldn't  tell.  I  used  to  try  to  follow  him 
sometimes,  but  he  always  got  away,  or  if  I  got  too  close 
he'd  pound  me  good  and  send  me  home. 

"But  I  learned  about  his  games  in  time.  Kids  do  some- 
how. He  lived  in  books  and  his  dreams,  mostly  dreams. 
I  told  you  how  he  ran  away  and  went  down  the  Missouri 
River    from   Ft.    Benton   in   Montana   to   the   Gulf   of 
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Mexico.  He  was  gone  all  that  summer.  We  thought 
he  was  gone  for  good.  He  did  the  same  with  the 
Colorado. 

"Those  trips  were  real — but  he  did  the  same  in  his 
dreams.  He  would  read  and  read  and  then  dream.  The 
great  rivers  of  the  world,  the  Hawkesbury,  the  Volga, 
the  La  Plata,  he  explored  them  in  his  fantasy. 

*'You  know  what  Angele  says,  'Rivers,  the  same  as 
his  name.  You  think  that's  accident?  Non.  Des- 
tiny!' Sometimes  I  think  there's  something  in  it,  you 
know — " 

Val  paused  and  glanced  sidewise  at  Gordon  through  a 
thick  smoke  cloud.     The  boy  was  quiet,  pondering. 

"It  was  the  same  with  women,"  he  went  on.  "Romer 
had  games  and  dreams  about  women !  Dido,  Helen  of 
Troy,  Cleopatra ;  and  the  goddesses  of  mythology :  Ar- 
temis, Athena,  and  the  rest  of  them.  When  he  was  older 
he  had  real  love  affairs.  But  he  was  mighty  close  about 
all  that.  It  was  only  through  a  scrape  he  got  into  that 
my  father  found  out  what  was  going  on.  Then  it  came 
out.  Romer  told  it  himself,  just  as  calm  as  you  please, 
as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all.  Father  packed  him  off  to  the 
University." 

*T  know,"  Gordon  spoke  as  Val  paused  in  his  narrative. 
"He  met  my  mother  there." 

"And  married  her,"  Val  continued,  "in  the  spring  of 
his  first  year.  It  was  a  whirlwind  courtship,  an  elope- 
ment, a  passionate  honeymoon.  That  was  the  great 
thing  in  your  father's  life,  Gordon,  that  wonderful  first 
year.  Afterwards  came  trouble  and  catastrophe — but  that 
year.  It  was  Paradise.  Your  mother  was  the  one — the 
only  real  love  of  Romer's  life.  Since  that —  A  spark,  a 
flame  and  dying  embers,  to  reflect  upon." 

"Granddad  told  me,"  Gordon  blurted  out.  "He  threw 
it  up  to  me.  Flung  my  father  in  my  face.  Said  I  was 
a  chip  of  the  old  block.     You  wouldn't  marry,  at  twenty, 
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a  girl  you  didn't  love.  You  wouldn't,  would  you,  Old 
One?" 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't,"  Val  smiled.  "I'm  glad  you're 
here,  Gordon.  Now  just  one  word  more.  Romer  has 
his  faults;  his  standards  are  not  mine;  but  I  love  him 
and  admire  him,  yes,  and  I  pity  him.  His  nature  is 
not  an  easy  one,  for  himself  or  for  you  or  me.  But 
look  at  the  bigness,  Gordon;  the  good,  the  gifts  in  him. 
They're  there.  And  if  you  see  another  side,  use  it  for 
a  pointer  in  your  own  life — not  a  thing  to  go  into  fits 
about." 

Gordon  stood  up,  straightened  his  shoulders  percep- 
tibly, came  across  to  where  Val  lay  sprawled  on  his  sofa 
before  the  fire.     When  he  spoke  it  was  half  shyly. 

"You  are  the  real  thing,  Old  One.  I'll  just  tag  along 
after  you,"  and  without  another  word  he  left  the  room 
and  went  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 

"H'm,"  Val  grunted  disconcerted.  "H'm !  Tag  along 
after  me.    That's  not  what  I  meant  at  all." 


CHAPTER  XX 
Isaac's  proposal 

When  Carroll  returned  from  the  National  Capital  he 
was  tired  out,  low  in  spirit,  and  he  decided  to  take  a  rest, 
to  paint  no  more  until  the  autumn. 

"Angele,"  he  said  as  he  sat  down  alone  at  his  break- 
fast table  with  the  soft  spring  air  coming  in  through  the 
open  window,  "did  you  forward  all  of  my  mail?" 

"Two  letters  from  La  Belle  Mamselle,  the  one  from 
the  Maitre  from  China,  no  more.  Monsieur  Bernstein 
phoned  this  morning  to  know  when  you  would  come 
home.  I  tell  him  you  are  home,  and  he  say  he  come  in 
to-night  after  dinner  if  convenient." 

"Good!  Now  the  bills!"  Val  suggested.  "Money 
makes  the  mare  go,  eh?" 

"Mr.  Gordon,"  Angele  spread  out  explanatory  hands. 
"He  play  the  master.  Oh,  so  dignified — so  droll.  'An- 
gele,' he  say,  'the  bills.'  I  look  at  him,  but  he  pretend 
not  to  notice.  Mon  dieu.  I  play,  too.  I  fetch  them.  He 
take  his  pencil — make  the  addition.  He  take  the  money 
from  his  pocket  and  hand  it  to  me,  fifty  dollars :  I  can 
bring  him  the  change,  he  say,  as  if  it  is  nothing.  Some- 
times the  Maitre — in  the  old  days — the  same,  vraiment! 
Monsieur  Gordon  was  surprised  how  little  we  spend  the 
week."  Angele's  eyes  snapped  with  merriment.  "Of 
my  wages,"  she  whispered,  "I  say  nothing." 

"To  be  sure!"  Val  smiled  at  her  joyous  concealment. 
"Hand  me  the  cash  box,  Angele,  and  we'll  settle  that 
now.  We're  getting  too  rich.  We  are  weary  with  work, 
we  paint  no  more  for  a  while." 

"Cre  nom,   Monsieur!"   Angele  exclaimed.     "Work? 
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It  looks  to  me  like  play.  An  hour  or  two  in  an  after- 
noon. Three,  four,  or  maybe  five  times,  she  come.  C'est 
fini.  But  if  it  bores  one!  La  petite  now,  you  paint  her, 
n'est  pas?" 

"La  petite,  to  be  sure!  That  will  be  play,"  Val  agreed 
in  high  good  humor,  and  attacked  his  breakfast  heartily. 

"The  letter  from  China?"  Angele  dropped  the  hint  as 
she  set  down  a  rack  of  hot  toast,  "but  as  the  Maitre  Rivers 
comes  home,  it  is  no  more  of  consequence." 

"Old  stuff,  yes,"  Val  smiled  at  the  manipulation.  "Be- 
fore he  got  his  ducking.  Great  place,  China:  important 
cities  you  never  heard  of,  monasteries,  and  colleges  older 
than  Oxford;  libraries,  thousands  of  years  old,  intellec- 
tual people,  pretty  women,  too,  he  says !" 

"Hein  !"  Angele  snapped.    "And  of  la  belle  Mamselle?" 

"Nothing!"  Val's  voice  drooped.  "She  tells  of  the 
mountains,  the  evening  sunsets  across  the  lake,  the  cool 
breath  of  spring,  tidbits  from  her  mother — of  herself, 
nothing.     Nom  de  dieu,  Angele!" 

"Pauvre !"  Angele  sighed  wistfully. 

Val  roused  himself.  "  'Phone  Isaac !  Tell  him  to  come. 
I  am  going  now.  I'll  stop  in  at  Cruikshank's,  then  on 
to  Mrs.  Cactys." 

He  drained  his  coffee  cup,  lighted  a  cigarette  and  rose 
to  search  for  his  hat.  He  was  not  yet  fully  at  ease 
in  his  renewed  surroundings  and  a  coat  closet  was 
a  thing  hard  to  reckon  with.  Angele,  however,  antici- 
pated him. 

His  interview  with  the  art  dealer  was  short  and  to  the 
point.  He  declined  any  more  work  until  autumn,  but 
to  appease  the  man's  despair,  real  or  feigned,  promised 
to  do  an  extra  portrait  in  the  year. 

"And  Monsieur  Carroll,"  the  wily  dealer  suggested, 
"if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  deposit  our  checks  in  your 
bank.  My  cashier  has  had  the  greatest  trouble  tracing  the 
matter  to  you.     It  upsets  his  balances." 
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"Checks,  bank,  ah,  yes !"  Val  tried  to  hide  his  chagrin. 
"What  is  a  good  bank?  I  haven't  needed  one.  Romer 
Rivers,  my  cousin,  cashed  Mrs.  Cactys'  check  for  me.  I 
haven't  spent  it  all  yet." 

Cruikshank  swallowed  his  surprise. 

"I'd  be  delighted  to  introduce  you  at  my  bank,"  he 
offered  with  his  charming  courtesy.  "At  your  conveni- 
ence, of  course.     To-morrow?" 

"That's  good  of  you.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
eh?  Half  a  dozen  banks  around  here.  I'll  hunt  up  the 
checks  when  I  get  home.  Must  be  five  or  six — let's  see : 
the  two  nudes,  three,  four  portraits,  the  Breton  pictures 
you  sold  for  me,  how  many  is  that?" 

"There  are  nine  checks  in  all,"  Cruikshank  impressed 
upon  him.  "Nine !  And  if  you  care  to  sell  the  Mussolini 
or  that  mother  and  dead  child?  I  want  that  picture  for 
myself." 

Val  looked  up  quickly.  "No!"  he  said.  "Not  that. 
I  should  not  care  to  have  that  sold.  But  there  are  four 
or  five  others  down  there.  I'll  send  'em  up,  you  can  look 
at  'em.  Four  or  five —  Ah,  wait!"  Val  brushed  his 
eyes  with  his  hands  and  seemed  lost  momentarily  in 
thought.  "I've  changed  my  mind,  Cruikshank,"  he  de- 
cided suddenly.  "I'll  sell  you  the  lot.  I'd  better  not 
have  'em  around." 

"Monsieur,  really?"  The  dealer's  eyes  glinted.  "You 
mean  that  I  may  have  the  Mussolini,  and  the  Madonna?" 

"All,  to-morrow.  The  one  you  spoke  of,  with  my  com- 
pliments."    Val  spoke  offhand,  almost  impersonally. 

"My  dear  Carroll,"  the  art  dealer  was  abashed.  He 
had  profited  greatly  by  this  quiet  painter,  who  took  life 
so  casually  and  cavilled  nothing  over  terms.  "What  can 
I  say?  The  Madonna,  I  shall  treasure —  As  to  the 
others  we  shall  arrange  the  price  when  you  call  to  go  to 
the  bank,  to-morrow." 

"The  usual  price,  same  as  the  rest,"  Val  remarked, 
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his  eyes  roaming  over  the  high  walls  of  the  gallery  as 
though  seeking  for  something.  "The  little  Opie,  Cruik- 
shank?"  he  queried,  ''that  used  to  hang  up  there?" 

"You  liked  it,  I  remember.  You  should  have  taken  it." 
Cruikshank  smiled.  "A  young  lady  admired  it,  too;  she 
bought  it  one  day  last  week.  Miss  Cactys,  you  know  her, 
of  course." 

"Last  week?"  Val  turned  in  a  flash,  "here?" 

"Friday  to  be  exact,"  the  dealer  began,  warmed  in  his 
heart  at  the  recollection.  "Yes,  it  was — ?"  But  he  was 
talking  to  thin  air.     Val  was  half  out  of  the  door. 

"To-morrow!"  he  called  over  his  shoulder  and  van- 
ished into  the  Fifth  Avenue  throng. 

His  taxi  was  a  tortoise,  the  waits  at  cross  streets  life- 
long before  the  signal  lights  switched  from  red  to 
go  forward.  The  Plaza  in  the  distance,  where  the  traffic 
changed  from  a  suffocating  jam  to  one  narrower  north- 
bound ribbon,  loomed  like  a  rainbow  for  unattainability. 

"Minnie!"  he  cried  at  last,  though  the  maid  had  barely 
closed  the  door  on  his  precipitate  entry.  "Enid's  been 
home."     He  stood  accusingly  looking  down  at  her. 

"High  time,  too,"  Mrs.  Cactys  looked  up  from  her 
writing  table  heaped  with  a  litter  of  papers.  "I  sat 
down  one  day  last  week  and  wrote  that  girl  a  letter 
that  brought  her  here  in  a  hurry.  She'd  overdrawn  at 
her  bank  and  telegraphed  me.  I  told  her  she'd  get  not 
another  cent  till  she  came  down  here  and  explained  all 
this  mooney  moonshine  she's  been  up  to.  My!  but  she 
was  mad !" 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled.    "Did  she— explain  ?" 

"Well,  no,"  Mrs.  Cactys  admitted.  "But  she  did  say 
that  the  doctor  had  advised  her  to  be —  Here,  I  had 
her  write  it  down.  You  say  it."  She  hunted  through  the 
papers  on  her  desk  for  a  little  morocco  engagement  book. 
She  found  the  page  and  handed  it  to  Val.  "What  does 
it  mean,  if  you  know  so  much?" 
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"Psycho-analized,"  he  read.  "I  don't  believe  it  Did 
Enid  tell  you  that?  What  did  she  say  now?  How  did 
she  get  around  you  about  the  money?" 

"Smart,  you  are,"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted.  "Are  you 
sure,  Val  Carroll,  you  don't  know  all  about  this  nonsense 
that  Enid's  up  to?" 

"Honest  Injun!"  Val  denied,  using  the  lady's  own 
picturesque   phrase. 

"Well,  she  threatened  to  go  and  get  the  money  from 
you,"  Mrs.  Cactys  owned  up.  "What  can  you  do  with 
a  girl  like  that?  One  day  she  says  she'll  see  you  in 
hell  before  she  marries  you,  then  talks  about  asking  you 
for  ten  thousand  dollars — just  like  pie.     She  beats  me!" 

"I  wish  she  had,"  Val  mused  dreamily.  "I've  had 
two  letters  from  her,  but  she  never  said  a  word  about 
coming  down.  She  knew  I  was  in  Washington,  though. 
She  says  she  may  go  out  to  California  in  June." 

"What?"  Mrs.  Cactys  exclaimed.  "Well,  I  never!  I 
told  her  that  if  she  wasn't  coming  back  here  soon,  /  was 
going  to  pack  up  and  go  West.  That  /  wasn't  going  to 
stay  here  alone." 

"Rubbish!"  Val  retorted.  "Enid  will  be  back  before 
long;  and  then  we'll  all  be — " 

"There  you  go,"  Mrs.  Cactys  interrupted,  "taking 
things  for  granted,  just  because  you  want  them  that 
way.  I'm  an  old  broken-hearted  woman,  Val  Carroll, 
and  I  want  my  girl.  I  never  wanted  her  much  before, 
but  I  want  her  now." 

"So  do  I,"  Val  agreed.  "It's  going  to  be  all  right 
though,  Minnie." 

"I  hope  so,  you  big  lumbering  idiot,"  she  sniffed.  "If 
you  had  the  pep  of  a  cat,  now."  She  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments lost  in  thought,  turning  over  the  papers  that  lay 
on  the  table  before  her. 

"Say,  Minnie,"  Val  broke  in,  utterly  ignoring  her  re- 
mark.    "I'm  rich.     I've  sold  more  than  a  dozen  pictures 
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lately  and  Cruikshank  may  buy  four  or  five  more  to-mor- 
row.    What  do  you  do  with  your  money — invest  it?" 

"How  much?"  Mrs,  Cactys  sniffed. 

"I  don't  know;  let's  see."  Val  began  mumbling  a  half 
understandable  reckoning.  "Must  be  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand dollars." 

"Rich?"  Mrs.  Cactys  laughed.  She  turned  on  him 
in  amazement.  "Enid's  allowance  was  two  thousand  a 
month.  Her  income  is  more  than  twice  that  now.  Ed 
left  most  of  what  he  had  to  her.  He  was  a  long  way  from 
broke,  too,  let  me  say.  It  wasn't  all  worry  and  stock 
market  that  killed  Ed,  it  was  the  life  he  was  living  with 
Romer  Rivers'   girl." 

Val's  eyes  snapped  in  surprise  at  the  mention  of 
Romer's  name. 

"Helen?"   he  asked  vaguely. 

"Helen  of  Troy!"  she  sneered.  "I  ought  to  have 
known.  I — I  did;  but  I  thought  Ed  was  just  fooling 
around.  But  he  was  living  with  that  girl,  Val  Carroll. 
He  was  there  two-thirds  of  the  time. 

"I  found  out,"  she  added  angrily.  "I  had  that  hotel 
man  up  on  the  carpet  twice.  Then,  of  course,  there  were 
Ed's  checks.  Some  gold  digger,  that  girl !  He  gave  her 
a  rope  of  pearls,  too." 

"Gold  digger?"  Val  repeated.  "I'll  make  Helen  give 
it  back." 

"You  mind  your  own  business !"  Mrs.  Cactys  snapped. 
"I  don't  care  about  the  money.     I've  settled  with  her.'* 

"You — Helen?"     Val  was  aghast. 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  a  woman  it  was, 
that  could  put  it  over  Ed  Cactys  like  that!"  she  said 
dryly.  "She's  not  a  bad  girl  at  heart.  She  told  me 
everything,  Romer  Rivers  and  all.  She  thought  a  lot 
of  him." 

"She  did,"  Val  replied. 
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"What  did  he  let  her  go  for  then?"  Mrs,  Cactys  blazed 
out.     "Tell  me  that!" 

"Go !"  Val  repeated.    "He  couldn't  take  her  to  China." 

"I  sent  him  to  China,"  Mrs.  Cactys  flared,  "fool  that 
I  was,  and  what  did  he  do  for  me?  A  dinner,  a  pom- 
pous, ridiculous  dinner  where  I  probably  looked  the  fool 
I  was.  China!  What  do  you  think  I  am?  Romer 
Rivers  gave  that  girl  to  Ed  to  make  sure  he'd  get  my 
money.    He  was  afraid  Ed  might  interfere." 

"I  won't  listen !"  Val  sprang  to  his  feet.  "I  won't 
listen,  Minnie!  You're  all  wrong,  my  girl.  I  did  it. 
It  was  my  picture,  my  nude.  You  should  have  seen 
Ed's  face —  Pearls,  too.  I'll  never  forgive  myself, 
never." 

"Picture!  You!"  Mrs.  Cactys  sneered.  "A  painted 
woman?  It  took  flesh  and  blood  to  stir  Ed  Cactys  up. 
Romer  Rivers  knew  that.  He  was  no  such  fool !"  She 
stopped  abruptly.  "Here  you,  clear  out!"  she  said,  "be- 
fore I  say  something  I'll  be  sorry  for," 

Val  walked  till  the  darkness  settled  down  on  the  park; 
the  air  grew  chill,  the  lights  began  to  twinkle  among 
the  shimmering  new  leaves.  The  sounds  of  the  city  were 
distant,  but  the  cry  of  the  night  bird,  that  low  long  single 
note  brought  him  with  a  snap  back  to  reality,  and  out 
of  the  grip  of  those  grim  companions,  his  thoughts. 

At  home  he  ate  a  lonely  meal.  It  was  Gordon's  school 
night,  and  Angele  was  silent,  too,  for  some  reason  un- 
explained. She  served  him,  moving  to  and  fro,  like 
a  shadowy  bird  of  prey. 

The  meal  finished,  he  went  to  his  desk  and  gathered 
up  the  checks  that  Cruikshank  had  paid  him.  He 
counted  them.  Yes,  there  were  nine!  He  added  the 
totals.  Astounding!  The  sum  was  tremendous  in  his 
eyes.  Then  he  remembered  Minnie's  words  that  Enid's 
income  was  probably  twice  the  sum,  if  not  more, 

"It's  an  outrage,"  he  cried  pounding  his  fist  on  the 
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table.  "They've  stifled  her  with  money.  Made  her  a 
victim  of  every  prowHng  beast  of  prey."  A  hideous  pic- 
ture raised  its  ugly  face  in  his  mind.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  she  had  demanded  from  Minnie. 

"What  for?  Who?"  The  words  rose  to  his  lips  in 
a  piteous  cry.  Angele  rushed  into  the  room,  her  apron 
flying,  her  face  terrified. 

"Sacre  milles  diables  !"  she  screamed.  Then  she  caught 
the  change  on  her  master's  face.  It  softened.  It  beamed, 
it  was  triumphant. 

"The  Opie — the  little  Opie !"  he  shouted  in  his  high 
piping  voice.  "Cruikshank  told  me  she'd  bought  the 
Opie.  It's  all  right,  Angele!  It's  all  right,  now.  Pour 
me  out  some  coffee.  Take  a  glass  of  wine.  I  must  have 
scared  you  half  to  death,  eh?  I  scared  myself  for  a  min- 
ute, too." 

'T  thought  a  telegram,"  the  old  woman's  voice  came 
gasping.  "My  heart  is  in  my  mouth,  if  a  telegram" — she 
paused  to  take  a  swallow  of  wine,  her  hand  shaking  as 
she  lifted  the  glass. 

"No  telegram,"  Val  reassured  her.  He  was  his  calm 
easy  normal  self  once  more.  "And  by  the  way,"  he 
added  out  of  blue  sky,  "the  man  from  Cruikshank's 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  Give  him  all  the  pictures  in 
the  studio,  except  La  Petite.  I've  sold  the  lot.  Better 
to  get  rid  of  'em,  what?  Enid,  Minnie!  Might  stir  up 
recollections.     Start  fresh,  that's  better,  eh?" 

"Ma  belle  Mamselle — she  is  coming  here?"  Angele's 
voice  was  pleading  hopefully. 

"Can't  tell,  any  time  now!"  he  muttered.  "Hello, 
somebody's   ringing  the  bell." 

"Oh,  la !"  Angele  exclaimed.  "Monsieur  Bernstein. 
He  say  he  would  come;  if  convenient!"  and  she  shuffled 
oflf  downstairs  to  let  him  in, 

"I  hope  I  don't  intrude,"  Isaac  replied  to  Val's  hearty 
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welcome.  "Your  visit  to  Washington  was  a  pleasant 
one,  I  trust?" 

"So,  so!"  Val  agreed.  "But  I  paint  no  more  for 
a  while,  Isaac !    You  can  drive  the  mare  too  hard." 

"And  the  Senator?"  Isaac  questioned.  "Was  he 
the—" 

"I  had  the  wrong  man  in  mind,"  Val  laughed.  "Not 
the  fish-eyed  man  in  the  magazine.  My  man  was  a  big 
genial  warm-hearted,  mid-westerner.  Fine  sculptured 
head,  Scopas :  eyes  wide  apart,  a  wise  mouth !  We  got 
to  be  great  friends ;  good  fun." 

"It  sounds  interesting,"  Isaac  agreed.  "These  big 
men  from  the  Mississippi  prairies  and  the  far  west. 
Some  day  I  shall  go  to  San  Francisco,  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  look  west.  I  have  stood  in  Ghee  Foo,  and 
looked  east.  I,  like  Marco  Polo,  found  great  beauty 
in  Cathay." 

"You  know  China?"  Val  looked  quickly  into  the  little 
Jew's  eyes. 

"Only  a  little — the  littoral.  The  great  ports,  not  the 
interior,  no,  not  the  great  unknown  beyond  the  wall." 
Isaac  depreciated  his  travelings.  "Gordon  tells  me  his 
father  is  coming  back,  that  he  has  sailed  for  London  from 
Hong  Kong. 

"To  London,  yes,"  Val  replied.  "He  talks  of  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  England." 

"How  pleasant,"  the  little  Jew  smiled,  as  though  re- 
calling Devonshire  or  a  bit  of  the  Cornwall  coast,  with 
happy  eyes.  "Did  Gordon  happen  to  speak  to  you  of 
my  talk  with  Mr.  Stone?"  he  added  haphazard. 

"Stone?  No!"  Val  answered.  "What's  he  up  to  now? 
I've  scarcely  seen  Gordon.     I  came  in  late  last  night." 

"Better  so!"  Isaac  continued.  "Mr.  Stone  speaks 
highly  of  the  young  man.  He  is  a  fine  draughtsman;  he 
is  going  ahead  fast." 

"I  see,"  Val  said.    "Paris,  eh?" 
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"You  read  the  mind,"  Isaac  smiled.  "May  I  presume 
on  very  personal  affairs?" 

"Isaac,"  Val  said  gently,  "between  me  and  thee,  have 
I  not  shown  you  my  heart  ?  The  boy !  Nonsense,  speak 
out!" 

"You  do  me  great  honor,"  Isaac  replied.  "It  came 
about  through  Gilbert  Stone.  He  feels  that  Gordon 
should  go  to  France,  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts." 

"So  do  I,"  Val  agreed,  "but  I  didn't  suppose  he  was 
ready  for  that." 

"Gordon  tells  me,"  Isaac  continued,  "that  he  cannot 
ask  his  father  to  send  him.  Mr.  Stone  had  spoken  to 
me,  though  quite  offhand,  knowing  my  keen  interest  in 
Gordon." 

"H'm,"  Val  remarked.  "I'm  not  surprised.  It  would 
tax  Romer,  not  financially;  mentally.  I'd  never  thought 
of  that.  However,  it's  beside  the  mark.  I've  always 
intended  to  send  the  boy  myself." 

"I  thought,  perhaps?"  Isaac  looked  mournfully  in 
the  fire.  "You  see,  cher  Maitre,  Isaac  has  no  one.  It 
was  his  fond  hope:  he  is  not  a  poor  man." 

"You  wonderful  little  Jew,"  Val  leaped  out  of  his  chair 
and  seized  the  man's  hand.  "You  haven't  told  Gordon 
that!" 

"By  no  means,"  Isaac  smiled. 

"Don't!"  Val  replied.  "Don't!  Your  heart  is  big, 
my  friend;  but  that  privilege  and  that  duty  is  mine. 
You've  done  your  part  in  telling  me.  You  see  it's  like 
this — I  paint  six  portraits  yearly  for  Cruikshank — we've 
settled  on  that  for  five  years.  One — just  one — Isaac !  will 
send  him  in  fine  style.  Luxury,  man !  More  than  double 
what  I  ever  had,  when  I  was  at  Julian's — much  more. 
There,  it's  done.     When  does  he  go?" 

Isaac  smiled  wistfully. 

"I  feared  it  would  be  so.  Indeed,  I  knew  it.  Still 
I  hoped,"  he  ventured. 
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"You  would.  We  will  find  something  for  that  heart 
of  gold  of  yours !"  Val  promised.  "Now  a  little  music, 
and  a  cigar.     I  long  for  melody,  cher  Bernstein." 

"Mendelssohn,"  Isaac  answered;  crossed  over  to  the 
piano,  and  laid  his  magic  fingers  on  its  keys. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Enid's  story 

"Come!"     The  word  was  scrawled  across  a  page. 

Val  dropped  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  table  beside 
his  plate.     Angele  sidled  nearer. 

"Come!"  he  repeated,  dazed.  Enid's  letter  contained 
not  one  other  word. 

"Mon  dieu!  c'est  la  mort,"  the  old  woman  shrieked 
and  drew  back,  "la  pauvre  Mamselle — ma  belle  pauvre." 

"Death!  Nonsense!"  Val  shook  off  his  surprise. 
"Don't  take  such  fits,  Angele.  She  says  'Come!'  I'm 
coming,  where's  my  hat." 

"Oh,  Maitre!  the  train,  the  money,  the  portmanteau. 
You  will  need  them.  One  minute  Angele  will  arrange," 
and  she  darted  off  upstairs. 

Val  went  to  the  telephone  to  inquire  the  train  time. 
There  was  a  train  at  half -past  six.  He  returned  to  his 
breakfast,  picked  up  the  letter  and  glanced  again  at  the 
single  word,  that  meant  to  him  a  host  of  connotations — 
love — trust — confidence — need.  The  end  of  his  long- 
endured  exclusion,  the  beginning  of  all  that  he  yearned 
for  in  life. 

"Angele!"  he  called,  "no  hurry,  five  or  six  hours  yet. 
What  are  you  doing  up  there?" 

"But  packing,"  a  shrill  answer  floated  down,  "a  change 
of  clothing,  articles  de  toilette." 

"Later !"  he  piped.     "The  toast  is  cold." 

But  a  good  ten  minutes  passed  before  Angele  descended, 
bag,  coat  and  hat  in  hand. 

219 
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"Bien!"  she  dropped  the  bag  in  the  hall.  "The  toast 
now." 

"Never  mind  the  toast,"  Val  exclaimed.  "It's  La 
petite  now;  Cecily  Cofifyn,  she  comes  to-morrow  for  the 
portrait.  I'll  write  her  a  note.  Gordon  can  take  it  around 
to-night.    I'm  going  away." 

Val  lighted  his  pipe,  took  some  money  from  his 
cash  box — half  enough  to  carry  him  to  France — and 
stuffed  the  bills  into  his  pocketbook.  His  eye  fell  upon 
his  new  unused  check  book.  He  smiled  and  put  that 
into  his  pocket,  too.  Thus  armed,  he  sat  down  in  a 
deep  chair  by  the  south  window  to  ponder  the  strange 
stirring  feelings  that  were  moving  restlessly  within  him. 

"Did  you  engage  the  sleeping  berth?"  Angele  asked. 
"One  must.  I  did  so  for" — she  gasped — "the  Maitre 
Rivers  on  one  occasion.     Oh,  long  ago." 

Val  looked  up  at  her  quizzically. 

"Where  was  he  going?"  he  asked. 

"Montreal,"  Angele  lied  glibly.  "It  is  all  one — any- 
where !" 

"H'm,"  Val  said,  and  again  sought  the  telephone.  It 
seemed  he  must  go  in  person,  so  he  took  his  hat  and  de- 
parted on  the  mission. 

Looking  out  of  the  car  window,  he  saw  Enid  at  the 
station  before  the  train  stopped:  a  brown-clad  figure, 
magnified,  distinct  from  all  others,  in  his  imaginative  eyes. 

She  greeted  him  calmly  enough;  a  chauffeur  took  his 
bag,  and  preceded  them  to  an  automobile. 

"Well,  Old  One!"  she  said.  "You  caught  the  first 
possible  train !" 

"Had  to  wait  six  hours,"  Val  replied.  "Here  I  am, 
though.     I  didn't  send  any  word  to  Minnie." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  she  smiled.  "Get  in.  I'll  join  you 
in  a  second,"  and  she  turned  back  to  the  telephone  booth 
in  the  railway  station. 
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"I  just  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  Old  One,"  she  pressed 
his  hand  as  she  took  her  place  by  his  side  in  the  motor  car. 
"You  didn't  mind  coming,  did  you?" 

"Mind?"  Val  repeated.  "Does  the  man  know  where 
to  go?"  They  were  driving  away  through  the  town 
swiftly,  apparently  heading  for  no  hotel;  on  the  contrary 
they  soon  came  into  a  broad,  open  road  with  the  lake 
spread  out  on  one  side,  and  piled-up  mountains,  forest 
clad,  on  the  other. 

Enid  laughed. 

"What   is   it?     Breakfast?"   she  asked. 

"Switzerland!"  he  replied,  "or  the  bas  Pyrenees! 
Breakfast?  No.  I  was  thinking  that  the  chauffeur 
seemed  to  know  what  he  was  about.  He  called  you 
'Madame,'  "  Val  replied. 

Enid  started. 

"That's  it."  She  spoke  quite  naturally.  "But  all  in 
good  time.     First,  aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

Val's  eyes  answered  her. 

"Do  you  remember  the  day  that  I  bought  that  hat?" 
she  asked  without  preamble.  "I  decided  everything  while 
I  was  in  that  shop ;  but  I  put  it  off  and  off  and  off.  Then 
when  you  refused  my  love — " 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!"  Val  broke  in,  crushing  her 
hand  in  his  own. 

"Take  it  quietly,  Old  One."  She  looked  up  into  his 
eyes.  "That's  why  I  chose  the  car  to  tell  you.  There's 
a  dear!  But  you  did,  you  know,"  she  paused,  "when 
you  refused  love  in  my  way,"  she  corrected.  "I  saw 
the  whole  thing  crystal  clear.  But  it  was  something  else 
that  made  me  act.     Nothing  to  do  with  you." 

"And  now?"  Val  asked. 

"Now  that  it's  settled  and  done,  I  think  you  ought  to 
know,"  she  replied.  Then  in  the  same  easy  voice  she 
spoke  through  the  tube  to  the  chauffeur  in  Italian.  Al- 
most immediately  the  man  slowed  up  and  presently  turned 
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the  car  into  the  driveway  of  a  small  house,  over  whose 
gatepost  hung  a  tearoom  sign. 

"We'll  breakfast  here,  Old  One,"  Enid  said  springing 
quickly  out  as  the  man  opened  the  door.  Val  followed 
her.  To  his  amazement  the  chauffeur  slammed  the  door, 
mounted  to  his  seat  and  drove  instantly  away. 

"I  say!"  Val  called,  "my  bag's  in  there." 

"He's  coming  back  after  a  while,"  Enid  laughed. 
"Come  along,"  she  led  the  way  into  ,the  house. 

A  prim  little  lady  in  black  taffeta  and  gold  spectacles 
nodded  pleasantly,  bade  them  good  morning,  and  ushered 
them  into  a  small  parlor,  set  with  four  tables :  one  each 
side  an  old  fireplace,  one  by  each  of  the  two  south  win- 
dows.    But  one  only  was  laid. 

"Sit  down.  Old  One,"  Enid  gave  him  a  little  loving 
shove.  "I  want  to  'phone  again.  I  won't  be  long,"  and 
she  disappeared  into  a  dim  hall  beyond  the  stairs. 

"Your  breakfast  is  ready,  just  as  Madame  ordered," 
the  little  old  lady  smiled.  She  smoothed  the  table  cloth, 
turned  a  glass,  moved  the  vase  of  tulips.  "Lydia,"  she 
said,  "Lydia  is  my  niece ;  she  won't  be  a  moment." 

"Fine  view."  Val  looked  out  of  the  window.  "Makes 
me  think  of — "  He  didn't  say  what,  but  took  a  long 
drink  of  water. 

"You  are  madame's  uncle?"  the  old  lady  suggested 
deftly. 

"Something  like  that,"  Val  smiled.  "What  are  we  hav- 
ing for  breakfast?" 

"Honey  and  waffles,  and  Deerfoot  sausage,  coffee  and 
whipped  cream,"  she  replied  busily. 

"Add  two  poached  eggs,"  Val  said.  "First  thing — bet- 
ter tell  Lydia,  eh?"  Surprised,  his  hostess  bustled  off 
and  nearly  met  Enid  head-on  coming  in  the  door. 

"She  wanted  to  know  my  grandmother's  maiden  name," 
Val  explained  as  he  drew  out  Enid's  chair,  "so  I  ordered 
poached  eggs  for  a  first  course." 
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"She  is  nosey,"  Enid  smiled,  "but  I  like  her.  It's  quiet 
here  until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  often  drop 
in  for  a  chat  and  a  cup  of  tea.  She  is  a  good  old  soul. 
After  breakfast  we'll  talk,  Old  One,  and  I'll  take  you  for 
a  ride.  You  go  back  again  at  nine.  Now  tell  me  all 
the  news !" 

"News!"  Val  exclaimed,  feasting  his  puzzled  eyes  on 
this  strange  girl.  "When  your  letter  came,  Angele 
screamed  and  insisted  that  some  one  was  dead.  I'm 
painting  Cecily,  as  Chloe — costume  portrait — very  sweet 
and  dainty,"  he  hurried  on,  noticing  Enid's  instant  pallor 
at  his  first  impetuous  words.  "Gordon  sits  and  moons 
at  her  while  I  paint.  Oh,  yes !  I've  sold  all  my  pictures 
to  Cruikshank,  except  the  two  you  and  les  en f ants  hung 
in  the  living  room :  the  docks  at  Boulogne  and  that  little 
thing  near  Finistere." 

"I  love  that,"  Enid  smiled.  "Cecily  is  Chloe,  isn't 
she?" 

"Cruikshank  says  you  bought  the  little  Opie,  the  boy 
with  the  feather  in  his  cap.  It's  a  gem — a — "  Val 
looked  for  confirmation,  but  paused  as  Lydia  arrived  with 
the  breakfast  tray.  "The  eggs  are  for  Madame,"  he 
waved  toward  Enid. 

"I  don't  want  them.    You  ordered  them,"  she  retorted. 

"For  me  then,"  Val  agreed.  "Excellent  on  the  first 
waffle ;  better  try  one,  Enid — with  a  sausage  or  two.  A 
waffle  is  just  as  good  as  a  crumpet." 

"Mother  wrote  me  about  Romer  Rivers,"  Enid  men- 
tioned. "She  sent  on  his  letter  about  the  floods  and 
his  narrow  escape.  I  don't  care  for  your  cousin — Val 
dear,"  she  added  softly. 

Val  looked  up  quickly. 

"Lots  of  good  in  Romer,"  he  said.  "He  rubbed  you 
the  wrong  way.  I'm  fond  of  him.  Gordon  is  beginning 
to  see  his  good  side.  We  had  quite  a  battle ;  young  folks 
are  too  quick  at  conclusions.    Old  Romer  has  his  points." 
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"Doubtless,"  Enid  smiled.  "You'd  see  them,  anyway. 
What  sort  of  a  woman  is  his  wife?" 

"She's  coming!"  Val  surprised  her.  "Gordon  had  a 
letter  the  other  day.  Ethel's  on  her  way  abroad.  The 
other  boy  is  going  to  Oxford,  Stanley.  They're  spending 
the  summer  in  England,  all  of  them." 

"Gordon?"  Enid  asked  quickly. 

"No,  not  Gordon!  He's  still  black  sheep,"  Val 
laughed.  "Gordon  goes  to  Paris  in  the  fall — Beaux  Arts. 
Stone  thinks  he's  ready." 

"You  are  splendid !"  Enid  said  with  a  vague  little  laugh. 
"He  is  a  dear,  but  I  am  curious  about  his  mother.  When 
does  she  come?" 

"You'll  see  her,"  Val  answered.  "Next  month  prob- 
ably.    Gordon  didn't  say.     Didn't  know." 

"No,"  Enid  denied  unequivocally.  "But  tell  me  about 
her." 

"I  only  saw  her  once.  I  went  home  when  my  father 
died,  you  know,  before  I  went  abroad  to  study.  I  went 
to  San  Francisco,  too,  specially.  She  asked  me  to  come. 
Romer  was  in  Egypt — Uganda,  rather." 

"Pretty?    Dark  or  light?"  Enid  suggested. 

"Yes,"  Val  answered.  "She'd  been  ill,  medium  blond, 
sweet  resigned  face,  fine  eyes — violet,  with  deep  circles; 
about  as  tall  as  you  are,  passive  type.  Old  Romer  woke 
her  up,  but  she's  slipped  back.  Easy  life,  she  drifts.  I 
don't  really  know  much  about  her.  Well  to  do  though, 
old  Chesterton,  her  father,  nothing  to  worry  about 
there." 

"Resigned !"  Enid  repeated.  "She  has  probably  spent 
her  life  hugging  an  ideal;  something  she  had  for  an  hour; 
that  she  lost  and  that  she  has  woven  into  a  dream.  The 
thing  she  wanted  it  to  be.  Isn't  that  it,  Old  One ;  'passive,' 
you  said,  'she  drifts.'  " 

"You've  hit  it !"  Val  smiled.  "Gordon  says  she  looks 
very  young  and  angelic;  she  is,  too.    Nothing  ruffles  her 
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except  her  dressmaker  or  her  maid.  Always  at  dress- 
makers, he  says." 

"I'm  resigned,"  Enid  stated  quietly. 

Val  looked  instantly  into  her  eyes. 

"You?"  he  mused. 

"Finish  your  breakfast,  Old  One,"  she  replied  and 
drew  his  coffee  cup  toward  her  to  refill  it.  "Not  another 
word  now.    Lydia,"  she  called. 

The  young  girl  came  in,  glanced  at  the  table,  expecting 
that  Val  had  finished,  and  turned  to  Enid. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  disturbed  for  half  an  hour,  Lydia," 
Enid  directed.  "Close  the  door  after  you,  please,  and 
let  me  know  when  the  car  returns.  Until  then — "  Enid 
smiled  into  Lydia's  puzzled  eyes. 

"I'll  see  to  that,  Miss!"  the  girl  replied  positively,  and 
left  them. 

"Now,  Old  One,  hear  me  through,  if  you  love  me," 
Enid  began,  with  almost  a  sob  in  her  tone.  "Drink  your 
coffee.    Don't  even  look  at  me — just  at  first." 

"Of  course !  That  makes  it  easier.  I  understand," 
Val  said  quietly.  "I'll  smoke  and  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow." He  lighted  a  match,  managed  to  blow  it  out,  fin- 
ished his  coffee,  and  tried  again.  Then  he  turned  half 
away. 

"Go  ahead,  now,"  he  said. 

"I  have  a  cottage  here,"  Enid  began  in  a  whisper.  "I 
live  there,  znfith  my  husband;  he's  ill  now.  I  married  him 
in  Rome,"  her  voice  shook,  but  she  steadied  it  and  drove 
herself  on.  "We — he — that  is  I — we  separated.  Now  I've 
returned  to  him.  I  mean  to  stay — to  the  end — forever !" 
She  raised  her  hand,  "For  God's  sake,  Val !  don't — don't 
look  yet — you  see  I  don't  really  know — " 

"Know?"  Val  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  heart  was 
pounding,  his  temples  ached  with  its  beats.  He  threw 
back  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  trying  to  shut  away  the 
inner  flash.    Up,  up  from  the  deep  unconscious,  as  out  of 
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a  vivid  dream,   sprang  the  answer  to   his   long   weary 
puzzHng:  just  three  words,  and  he  spoke  them: 

"Dubuque — Narovitch — John  Castleton !" 

In  another  instant  he  was  around  the  table  and  had 
lifted  Enid  out  of  the  chair,  into  his  arms. 

"Pauvre — la  belle  Mamselle."  He  repeated  Angele's 
words.    "Coeur  de  mon  coeur." 

Her  arms  stole  about  his  neck,  curling,  soft,  child-like ; 
and,  as  once  before,  she  sobbed  out  her  pain  and  love 
against  his  breast. 

"There  are  so  many  things  to  tell  you.  Old  One,"  Enid 
said  as  she  drew  away  finally  and  sat  down  again  at  the 
little  table. 

"Don't  tell  'em,"  he  said.  "I  know  too  much  now.  A 
lot  more  than  you  think.  I've  heard  his  story,  from  Isaac, 
from  Bram.  No,  they  don't  know  your  part,"  he  hastened 
to  add. 

"I  could  have  faced  it.  I  could  have  told  my  mother 
if  I  had  known."  Enid  looked  away,  out  of  the  window. 
Finally,  she  summoned  courage  to  frame  her  words.  "If 
I  had — if  I  knew,  whether  I  am  his  wife.  I  don't  know, 
Old  One.     No  one  knows,  not  even  he — " 

"You're  not,"  Val  said,  decidedly.  "Isaac  saw  them 
together  in  Rome." 

"That  was  before  I  married  Ivan,"  Enid  spoke  quietly. 
"I'd  rather  believe  that  I  am." 

"H'm!"  Val  muttered. 

"Wait,  dear,"  Enid  warned.  "It  can  make  no  differ- 
ence now.  Once — I  loved  him.  At  least  I  thought  I  did. 
But,  oh,  for  so  short  a  time.  But  now  that  he  is — as 
he  is — I  shall  go  on.  To  me,  in  here,"  she  tapped  her 
breast  with  her  weary  finger,  "he  is  my  husband.  You, 
Old  One,  showed  me  that." 

"I?"  Val  denied. 

"He  may  have — he  did  deceive  me,  betray  me !"  Enid 
continued,   with  straining  eyes   searching   for  credulity. 
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"Perhaps  he  did  not  marry  me.  Who  knows.  I  have 
heard  so  many  things.  His  wife  may  have  been  alive : 
she  may  have  been  dead.  But  I,  Enid  Cactys,  married 
him.     You  know  what  I  mean,  Old  One?" 

"Go  on,"  Val  said  tensely. 

"I  left  him,"  she  added  quietly.  "There  was  some  one, 
some  one  else  very  soon.  Ivan  was  not  like  other  men. 
He  was,  what  shall  I  say?  A  fallen  angel.  From  the 
great  artist,  he  had  pitched  down  to  just  a  man,  a  de- 
spairing, utterly  hopeless,  utterly  reckless  man.  It  was 
my  voice,  the  thing  I  had,  the  thing  he  once  had  had  and 
lost.    The  voice — " 

"Your  voice?"  Val  started  up,  thoughts  rushing  pell 
mell  back  to  the  beginning. 

"He  raved  about  it !"  Enid's  own  tones  quivered  with 
excitement.  "He  carried  me  into  heaven !  He  said  he 
would  make  it  the  first  voice  in  Europe !  I  believed  him, 
Old  One.  I,  Enid,  who  had  never  been  anything  at  all. 
Ivan  and  Dubuque  his  friend,  they — swept  me  to  the 
peak  of  bliss  and  vanity.  I,  the  homely  little  wallflower 
that  nobody  cared  a  rap  for,  to  be  a  prima  donna  at 
Milan !— " 

"And?"     Val  looked  questioning. 

"I  married  him,"  she  said.  The  utter  collapse  in  her 
tone  made  the  words  empty  sounds  that  added  nothing. 
"The  dream  faded,  quickly.  Ivan  first  lost  interest  in  my 
singing.  He  said  he  was  mistaken.  He  doubted  my  power. 
Then  the  quality  of  my  voice,  finally  my  technique.  He 
scoffed  at  an  operatic  career.  My  heart  was  broken.  I 
began  to  doubt.     He  laughed  at  me." 

"God  in  Heaven!"  Val  cried  out  in  supplication. 

"I  felt  that  way,  too,"  Enid  went  on  piteously.  "In  the 
end  it  became  only  a  question  of  money.  My  voice? 
He  hated  it.  His  was  lost.  We  quarreled,  fought,  oh, 
frightfully.  I  would  not  be  used  that  way.  Love  was 
dead,  my  silly  hopes  down  in  the  dust,  trampled  on;  I 
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wiped  it  all  out  of  my  mind  and  heart.  Then" — she  hesi- 
tated. "Then  he  told  me  that  I  was  not — never  had 
been — ^his  wife."  The  words  spoken  quietly,  stiffened 
Enid's  resolution.  "Somehow,  Old  One,  that  made 
things  clear.  I  suppose  I  frightened  him,  he  had  stolen 
my  jewels;  he  disappeared  that  night,  he  didn't  come 
back,  and  I  came  home." 

"Home?"    Val  spoke  the  word  hollowly. 

"I  thought  everything  was  ended  until  that  day — that 
day  you  asked  me  'where  a  woman  goes.' 

"I  had  met  him  that  afternoon,  on  the  street,  in  New 
York.  I  was  terrified.  He  stopped  me :  he  made  me 
speak  to  him." 

"But  why?"  Val  broke  in.    Enid  smiled. 

"When  I  found  it  was  only  money,  and  that  he  was 
frightened  too,  I  knew  I  was  safe.  I  made  a  bargain. 
Money  for  silence.  Ivan  kept  his  word.  I  kept  mine. 
Once,  just  once" — she  hesitated. 

"The  hat  shop?"  Val  broke  in  instantly. 

"Yes."  Enid  shuddered.  "His  face  was  so  venomous 
when  he  met  me  with  you.  And  he  looked  so  pitifully  ill," 
she  added. 

"H'm,"  Val  said.  "I  see  something  else.  Sonia! 
Isaac — " 

"He  wrote  me,"  Enid  paid  no  heed  to  Val's  interrup- 
tion. "He  was  in  a  hospital,  desperately  ill.  He  asked 
me  to  come.  He  begged  me  to  take  care  of  him.  He 
claimed  me,  Old  One.  Said  I  was  his,  that  everything 
else  was  a  lie.  He  swore  that  the  Russian  wife,  the 
dancer,  had  died  during  the  war." 

"He   lied."     Val's   anger  was   rising. 

"I'm  not  sure,"  Enid  cried.  "It  was  after — after  that 
night,  when  you  told  me  that  you  loved  me —  Oh,  Val ! 
It  was  love  that  I  wanted,  that  I  had  to  have,  for  the 
sake  of  my  pride,  my  soul,  for  the  woman  that  is  in 
me.    You,  Old  One,  you  loved  just  her,  Enid,  me!    Not 
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money,  not  a  voice,  not  even  beauty.  Just  me.  It  was 
my  justification  for  everything.  You  gave  me  back  my 
life,  my  self-respect,  my  woman's  right  to  love — then 
when  I  was  near  death  for  joy — you  asked  the  one  thing 
that  I  could  not  give  you." 

"Fool!"  Val  cried,  "blithering,  idiotic  fool!" 

"No,"  Enid  said  quietly — sure  now  of  herself  once 
more.  "No,  Old  One !  It  has  turned  out  a  greater  thing 
than  love.  My  heart  is  at  rest,  now  that  I  know,  and 
have  faced  my  destiny.  The  terror,  the  shame,  the  terrible 
uncertainty  is  gone  forever.  I  have  your  love,  your  wise, 
wonderful  love,  so  that  if  ever — "  she  paused. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  Enid  rose,  a  happy 
light  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"Come !"  she  spoke  that  single  word  again. 

For  hours,  side  by  side,  hand  in  hand,  they  drove, 
skimming  over  the  mountain  roads,  through  a  glorious 
country  in  the  young  spring  air.  They  talked,  or  just 
communed  in  long  silences.  Val  told  Enid  stories  about 
Isaac,  about  Gordon,  about  the  people  he  had  painted, 
little  intimate  things  in  the  day's  routine. 

Enid  asked  about  Angele,  and  made  the  confession  that 
it  was  to  that  trusty  heart  she  had  turned  when  the 
crisis  had  come.  How  she  had  confided  in  her,  and 
how  Angele  had  arranged  everything  and  helped  to  carry 
it  through. 

Val  smiled  at  the  old  gargoyle's  duplicity;  he  repeated 
for  Enid,  Angele's  never  ending  questions  about  her  "belle 
Mademoiselle"  ;  whereas  all  the  time  she  knew  and  hugged 
in  solitary  secrecy — ah,  no  end  of  things. 
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"I  shall  never  forgive  Enid,  never !"  Mrs.  Cactys  burst 
out.    "Not  because  she  did  it,  but — " 

"H'm,"  Val  responded,  from  the  depths  of  his  chair 
where  he  could  look  into  the  lady's  vexed  eyes.  "It  wasn't 
an  easy  thing  to  tell,  Minnie." 

"Easy?  Who  said  it  was?"  she  retorted.  "Easy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  told  that  old  woman  of  yours, 
didn't  she?  That  hurts.  I  could  have  settled  that  Mr. 
What's-his-name,  in  jig  time.  So  could  Ed.  Sometimes 
that  girl  makes  me  so  mad!  And  just  look  what  she's 
in  for." 

"I  am  looking,"  Val  replied.  "I'm  doing  very  little 
else.  But  Enid's  right.  She  has  done  the  right  thing, 
Minnie!  Right  for  herself — right  for  her  soul.  She's 
faced  it;  she's  out  of  the  woods." 

"Soul !"  Mrs.  Cactys  scoffed.  "You  seem  to  know  a  lot 
about  souls.    What  about  your  own;  and  mine?" 

"We've  got  to  face  it,  too."  Val  answered  calmly. 

"You  make  me  sick!  Thank  God,  you're  no  lover  of 
mine."    Mrs.  Cactys  ended  the  conversation  abruptly. 

Facing  it,  in  fact,  made  the  days  drag  and  the  heart 
ache :  and  there  were  times  when  Val  would  have  liked 
to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands  after  Minnie's  vehe- 
ment fashion.  Instead  he  turned  the  whole  of  his  mind 
on  his  work. 

Among  his  letters  one  lazy  May  morning  he  found  one 

from  Cruikshank  urging  him  to  paint  a  Mrs.  Torrey,  a 

young  matron,  and  her  children,  in  their  home.    He  idled 
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through  his  breakfast,  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind. 
It  would  involve  half  a  dozen  pleasant  excursions  into 
the  quiet  old  Jersey  town  near  which  she  lived.  Carroll 
loved  country  life  and  country  homes,  especially  in  New 
Jersey. 

"Why  not?"  he  finally  asked  himself  out  loud,  so  that 
Angele  hovering  near  at  hand  turned  with  her  question. 
"I'll  do  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "I'm  going  to  paint  mother  and 
child,  Angele.  I  like  'em ;  always  have.  Wide  open  eyes ! 
See  everything,  those  little  fellows  do.  Lots  that  we  miss, 
too.  I'll  do  it,  soon  as  ever  the  lady  likes.  I'll  just  drop 
Cruikshank  a  line  and  tell  him  so." 

Gordon  came  in  for  his  luncheon  while  Val  was  writing 
the  note. 

"Say,  Old  One !"  the  boy  assailed  him,  "when  are  you 
going  to  finish  Cecily's  portrait?     Or  aren't  you?" 

"Portrait?  La  petite,  any  time,"  Val  replied.  "Where 
is  she  now?" 

"She  can't  come  now.  Only  on  Saturdays,  in  the  after- 
noons. You  know  that,"  Gordon  laughed.  "What  about 
it  ?    You'll  have  to  put  off  your  walks." 

"Saturday  of  course,"  Val  agreed.  "What's  that 
you've  got  in  your  hand?" 

"Oh!  I  forgot,"  Gordon  answered,  tossing  two  letters 
on  the  table.  "One's  from  the  Dad :  for  you."  His  voice 
held  a  touch  of  envy. 

But  Val  eagerly  tore  open  the  other.  As  he  read  it,  his 
face  clouded  and  sad  lines  formed  around  the  edges  of 
his  mouth,  little  wrinkles  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  He 
laid  it  down  and  gazed  wistfully  out  of  the  window.  Gor- 
don was  busy  with  his  luncheon. 

"What  does  he  say?"  the  boy  asked. 

"The  same  as  always,"  Val  replied.  "She's  making  a 
wonderful  fight.  She  won't  see  any  but  the  happy  side. 
Gordon,  it  takes  a  woman  to  live  heroically." 

"Oh !"  the  boy  exclaimed.    "I  see.    I  meant  the  Dad." 
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"Romer?  Of  course!"  Val  picked  up  the  other  letter 
and  ripped  the  cover  off.  "H'm !"  He  tossed  it  across  to 
Gordon  after  a  quick  survey.  "He  wants  his  manuscript 
notes  sent  to  London.  Says  he's  writing  more  later." 
Then  Val  recounted  for  Angele's  benefit :  "Romer  thinks 
he'll  settle  down  in  some  little  town  in  England  and  finish 
the  book.  Good  idea  that,  Polperro  would  be  just  the 
place." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this?"  Gordon's 
face  was  dark. 

"Send  'em,  of  course.  Now!"  Val  said  decidedly  and 
rose  from  his  easy  chair  to  do  it.  "Angele,"  he  called,  "I 
want  some  stout  paper  and  string." 

"Cord?"  Angele  asked.  "A  box  now,"  she  suggested, 
as  Val  brought  the  piles  of  typed  pages  out  of  the  safe 
and  laid  them  on  the  table.  "I  have  the  very  thing — a 
light,  strong  wooden  box,  and  an  oilcloth  to  keep  them 
dry."     She  clattered  off  downstairs. 

Gordon  sat  moodily  rereading  his  father's  words,  writ- 
ten on  board  ship  and  mailed  from  a  port  touched  en 
route,  where  a  boat  for  New  York  had  picked  it  up. 

"Dear  Old  Val,"  he  read.  "We  are  having  a  splendid 
voyage.  I  am  getting  my  final  article  for  Grigshy  in 
shape,  to  go  forward  with  this  note  in  the  mml.  Send 
piong  m-y  MSS.  and  notes  out  of  the  closet  in  'The 
Ladies'  Room,'  to  the  old  London  address.  I  am  going 
to  find  a  quiet  little  place  in  the  south  of  England  to  write 
my  hook.  More  later.  Romer. — P.S.  There  is  a  champ- 
ing lady  aboard." 

"Rotten!"  Gordon  exclaimed.  "I  wonder  if  he  ever 
got  my  cable?"  But  if  Val  heard  him  he  paid  no  at- 
tention. 

Angele  came  in  with  the  box.  Val  examined  it,  turned 
it  over,  thumped  it  to  test  its  strength. 

"Just  the  thing,"  he  agreed;  and  watched  the  old  fingers 
deftly  spread  the  oilcloth  over  the  bottom  and  sides,  and 
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pack  away  the  piles  of  pages,  first  carefully  tied  with 
string.  While  she  hammered  on  the  lid,  Val  brought  a 
brush  and  black  paint  from  his  studio,  hunted  out  the  old 
London  address  in  Down  Street,  and  gayly  lettered  it  on 
the  outside  of  the  box.  As  a  final  touch  he  painted  a 
caricature  of  a  boy  crouched  in  a  sulk,  in  one  of  the 
corners,  and  stood  away  to  view  his  work. 

Gordon  had  silently  watched  the  quick  sure  strokes,  first 
in  admiration,  then  in  chagrin,  as  he  recognized  their  im- 
port ;  finally  he  laughed  aloud. 

"You  beat  the  world.  Old  One!"  he  said  and  hurried 
away  to  his  work. 

When  he  returned  before  dinner,  Gordon  found  Val 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  talking  to  Angele  who 
was  busily  laying  the  table,  but  more  busily  drinking  in  the 
purport  of  his  discourse  and  weighing  it  in  her  own  scale. 

"Hullo !"  Val  greeted  him.  "Where  on  earth  have  you 
been?    I  'phoned  your  office  twice  this  afternoon." 

"What's  up?"  Gordon  asked.  "I  was  out  on  the  job. 
I'm  clerk  of  works,  at  the  bank." 

"H'm!"  Val  paused,  eyeing  the  boy  quizzically. 
"Your  mother  is  here.    I've  been  to  see  her." 

"Here?"  Gordon  exclaimed.     "Where?" 

"At  the  Ritz.  Hold  on  there,  young  man !"  Val  com- 
manded. "Not  so  fast.  You've  got  to  dress.  She's  ex- 
pecting you  to  dinner.     Seven,  she  said." 

"Of  course,  I  forgot,"  Gordon  agreed.  "The  Mater 
is  hot  for  formality,"  as  he  dashed  off  upstairs  three  at 
a  time. 

"Yes,  a  handsome  woman  in  her  way,"  Val  continued 
his  discourse  to  Angele,  "but  reserved.  You'll  see  her, 
though.  She'll  be  coming  down  here  one  of  these  days 
most  likely." 

"Here?  Mon  dieu!"  Angele  but  half  articulated;  her 
thoughts  speculative.     "What  would  the  Maitre  say?" 
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"Why  not?"  Val  retorted.  "To'  see  her  own  son? 
She's  my  cousin,  too;  sort  of.    Rubbish,  Ang-ele!" 

"Now  but  yes!"  Angele  swept  the  great  room  with 
a  scornful  arm.  "Any  one  might  come  here  now.  It  is 
not  of  the  now  I  was  thinking!  But  of  the  before/* 
Aguin  the  arm  disclaimed  the  present.  "In  the  old  days, 
what  then?"  The  lights  in  her  eyes  grew  dim  as  her 
thoughts  turned  inwards.  "Before  all  this,  this  purity, 
arrive.  What  is  there  left  to  speak?  Nothing!  What 
to  remind  one,  what  to  suggest,  to  pique  the  curiosity? 
Rien !" 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled. 

"The  beasts,  even,  that  looked  down  from  the  walls! 
What  have  they  seen?  What  hear  those  big  ears  of  the 
moose?  'Oh,  la,  Monsieur!'  he  say,  if  he  can  talk.  But 
he  gone,  too."  Angele  rested  her  chin  in  her  hand, 
standing.  Her  old  eyes  roved  around  the  room  searching 
for  some  familiar  object  to  light  on. 

"Ha !"  she  almost  screamed,  her  arm  shooting  out, 
finger  pointing.  "He  know!"  Val  jumped  at  the  sud- 
denness of  the  woman,  utterly  unprepared  for  the  in- 
tensity of  her  excitement.  "He  know,  Buddha!"  She 
rushed  across  the  room  and  stood  before  the  calm  serene 
image.  "He  know,  but  what  will  he  say?  Many  times 
I  talk  to  him,  tonners !  how  many? 

"  'What  she  say?  What  that  woman  say?'  once  I  ask 
him.  He  grin.  'What  she  say,  I  tell  you?'  I  ask  him 
again.  It  was  the  one  time — ah,  such  a  time!  Angele 
she  give  her  eyes  to  know."  She  stopped  and  recollected 
herself.     "But  that  was  long  ago  now,  Monsieur." 

"What  did  she  say?"  Val  laughed. 

"She  say?  Who  knows?  I  ask  him  that  twenty,  fifty 
times.  At  last  he  wink  at  me.  'Buddha,'  I  say,  'you  like 
Angele.  What  you  see,  what  you  hear,  eh  bien!  But 
what  your  tongue  speak?    Nothing !'  " 

Val  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  roared  with  laughter. 
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"Non?"  the  old  woman  cocked  her  head  and  looked  at 
him.  "Suppose  now,  that  big  cushion  with  colors  like  the 
coat  of  Joseph!  What  is  that?  One  ask.  Suppose  one 
kneel  down  to  stroke  the  great  tiger's  skin  that  was  there 
by  the  fireplace,  and  pick  up  a  little  hairpin?  In  there 
behind  the  door,  now,  to  find  a  pair  of  slippers — pale 
blue,  soie  moire,  with  rosebuds,  pink.     What  then?" 

"Nothing  like  that,"  Val  replied.  "Never  mind,  Angela. 
Cest  fini." 

"Mr.  Coffyn,  he  'phoned  this  morning."  Angele  spoke 
as  though  nothing  else  had  come  in  or  out  of  her  head. 
"He  say  he  coming  in  to-night,  after  dinner.  The  dinner ! 
Nom  de  dieu!  the  dinner!"  The  distracted  woman  fled 
down  the  stairs  in  a  panic. 

"The  now,"  Val  repeated.  "The  before."  He  looked 
about  the  room  reminiscently.  Gone  were  Romer's  gods 
with  their  memories.  Better  so.  But  what  was  this  deli- 
cate new  atmosphere,  these  soft-tinted  walls,  this  silent 
floor,  this  exquisite  furniture  that  had  replaced  them? 
What?  if  not  another,  a  sadder,  a  lonelier  memory?  Val 
got  up  and  walked  across  to  the  calm,  smiling  Buddha, 
looked  contemplatively  into  his  wise  eyes. 

But  back  in  his  chair  by  the  window  looking  out  at  the 
fading  soft  colors  of  the  sunset's  afterglow,  Angele's 
suggestion  kept  obtruding  itself  into  his  thoughts.  The 
picture  rose  before  his  eyes  of  his  own  first  coming  into 
this  home  of  Romer's  a  year  ago :  Helen  lying  curled  like 
a  lazy  cat  on  that  big  multi-colored  oriental  cushion, 
a  patch  of  yellow  sunlight  streaked  across  the  floor.  That 
was  what  the  old  witch  meant  with  her  Buddha's  secrets 
and  tale  of  pale  blue  slippers  of  watered  silk.  The  idea 
was  repugnant.     Val  shook  himself  free  of  it. 

"Ethel  won't  have  anything  like  that  to  face,"  he  com- 
forted himself,  his  thoughts  enveloping  her  protectingly. 

For  a  while  he  smoked  and  dreamed ;  his  thoughts  wan- 
dering over  wide  ranges.     His  ideas  became  fantastical 
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as  he  toyed  with  them.  He  began  to  reahze  the  absurd 
position  that  he  had  assumed.  He,  Val  Carroll,  who  for 
the  whole  of  his  thirty-eight  years  had  led  his  easy  irre- 
sponsible artist's  life!  And  now!  Minnie,  Enid,  Ethel, 
and  on  top  of  them,  Romer's  house  and  Angele!  Four 
women ! 

Val  threw  up  his  hands  and  laughed,  laughed  in  his 
high,  odd,  ridiculous  voice,  until  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  and  trickled  down  his  cheeks  unashamed. 

"These  women!"  he  cried.  "Drifting;  hugging  their 
dreams  in  pain  or  joy,  or  resignation."  Resignation! 
There  flashed  before  his  eyes  a  vision;  he  was  sitting  at 
a  little  table.  Out  of  the  window,  the  placid  water  of 
a  silver  lake  reflected  the  mountains  rising  up  behind.  A 
loved  voice  spoke  to  him. 

"I'm  resigned,  Old  One !"  she  said. 

Utterly  forgotten,  his  loved  briar  dropped  from  his  re- 
laxed fingers.  The  bounce,  as  it  struck  the  table's  edge, 
and  the  brittle  snap  that  followed,  woke  him  to  reality  too 
late.  He  clutched  for  it  and  missed.  The  bit  was  broken 
off  short.  Val  gathered  up  the  remnants,  looked  fondly  at 
them  as  they  lay  in  his  hand.  Another  loved  object 
shattered. 

Luckily,  the  doorbell  rang  and  listening,  he  heard  the 
stately  Mr.  Coffyn  on  his  stairs. 

"So  Gordon's  mother  has  come,"  the  old  gentleman 
took  up  the  subject  at  once.  "How  delightful!  How 
happily  the  affair  has  turned  out  after  all.  Cecily  told 
me.  She  said  that  Gordon  had  telephoned.  He  must  be 
overjoyed,  at  this  reunion." 

"H'm!"  Val  mused.  "There  you  are.  To  you  she's 
Gordon's  mother !  To  me  she's  Romer's  wife.  But 
you've  hit  it,  Coffyn.  That's  what  Ethel  Rivers  is :  Gor- 
don's mother." 

"And  properly,"  Mr.  Coffyn  assented.  "The  greatest 
feminine  principle  is  motherhood," 
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"H'm r  Val  mused.     "Perhaps!    Ask  Cecily!" 

"You  knew  Mrs.  Rivers?"  the  old  gentleman  continued; 
unheeding.  "Do  you  find  her  changed?  Let  me  see,  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  you  said?" 

"Twelve!"  Val  corrected.  "Changed?  Yes  and  no. 
She's  static.  Looks  about  as  I  last  saw  her,  young,  un- 
touched by  time,  but  placid.  Complacent  rather !  Noth- 
ing touches  her,  Coffyn.     She  drifts  through  life." 

""Poised."  Mr.  Coffyn  defined  his  thought.  *T  shall 
hope  to  meet  her.  Gordon's  mother  fills  me  with — ah, 
I  must  confess  it — curiosity.  The  young  man  has  taken 
a  hold  on  me;  on  all  of  us.  I  feel  toward  him  as  I 
might  toward  a  son.    You  do  yourself." 

Val  smiled. 

"Good  idea  that!"  he  admitted.  *T  suppose  I  do. 
Never  occurred  to  me,  though." 

"You  have  taken  Romer's  place,  temporarily."  Mr. 
Coffyn  added  the  word  tactfully.  "It's  a  fine  thing  that 
you  are  doing,  Carroll.  I  was  talking  with  Stone.  Two 
years  in  Paris  and  a  year  in  Rome  will  fit  Gordon  for  a 
high  place ;  a  place  that  will  be  awaiting  him.  His  mother 
must  feel  proud." 

"I  was  wondering,"  Val  answered  thoughtfully,  "if  it 
would  touch  her.  I  left  everything  for  Gordon  to  tell. 
She  knows  something,  of  course :  that  he's  at  work ;  archi- 
tecture. She  seemed  relieved;  mildly  satisfied.  She 
doesn't  think  of  him  as  a  man." 

"A  mother's  fancy!  The  baby  son,"  Mr.  Coffyn  sug- 
gested. 

"Naughty  boy,"  Val  laughed.  "She'd  given  him  up. 
She's  glad  he's  settled  down  again." 

"As  I  said,"  Mr.  Coffyn  repeated,  "it's  a  fine  thing 
that  you  have  done.  Romer,  of  course,  will  want  to  take 
his  education  off  your  shoulders  when  he  returns.  The 
book  will  make  a  considerable  success  without  a  doubt. 
Grigsby  has  great  expectations." 
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"Between  us  the  boy's  all  right,"  Val  responded.  "I'm 
glad  he  chose  architecture.  We've  Isaac  to  thank.  He 
put  Gordon  onto  Stone.  Or,  maybe  it  was  the  other  way 
round.     Anyway,  it  was  Isaac." 

"It's  in  the  blood,"  Mr.  Coffyn  emphasized.  "The  ar- 
tist is  in  all  of  you." 

"Rubbish!"  Val  scoffed.  "Art  is  not  hereditary!  It 
occurs." 

"Still  he  has  it,"  Mr.  Coffyn  insisted.  "His  father  has 
it.    You  have  it." 

"I  am  an  artist,"  Val  said  casually.  "Romer,  no!  Don't 
know  about  Gordon.    Possibly." 

"You  astonish  me,"  the  old  gentleman  exclaimed.  "Ah, 
I  see,  you  do  not  speak  in  the  broad  sense."  Then  subtly 
realizing,  the  old  gentleman  deftly  turned  the  drift  of 
their  talk. 

"Romer,  you  say,  will  remain  in  England,  to  write  his 
book.  How  delightful !  It  is  many  years  since  I  was 
there.  I  was  engaged  on  the  Britannica,  as  you  may  know. 
We  spent  a  few  months  of  our  second  year  at  Torquay. 
Cecily  was  ailing.  The  little  thing.  I  have  often  wished 
that  for  her  sake  our  life  abroad  had  come  later.  She 
was  too  young.  Maria,"  the  old  gentleman  bowed  his 
head,  "Maria,  loved  England." 

"Plenty  of  time!"  Val  smiled.  "Cecily  will  get  her 
chance.     Not  a  doubt  of  it!" 

"You  think?"  Mr.  Coffyn  smiled  fondly. 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  Val  repeated.  "Young  folks  do 
as  they  please.  Go  where  they  please,  when  they  please. 
You'll  see."  He  stopped  and  looked  up  listening.  "Hello, 
here's  Gordon  now.  Didn't  stay  long.  Ethel  was  prob- 
ably tired." 

"Hello,  Mr.  Coffyn,"  the  boy  exclaimed,  as  he  came  in 
and  recognized  who  it  was  sitting  in  the  dim  light  with 
Val.  "Why  not  have  a  little  more  light?  The  Mater 
wants  you  to  dine  the  day  after  to-morrow,  Old  One. 
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She  says  she  will  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  come,  too, 
sir,"  he  added  turning  to  Mr.  Coffyn.  "And  Cecily.  I 
told  her  how  decent  you'd  all  been  to  me;  taking  me  in." 

"What  a  pleasure!"  Mr.  Coffyn  replied.  "She's  stop- 
ping at  the  Ritz?" 

"I  told  her  all  about  Mr.  Stone,  and  Paris,"  the  boy 
rattled  on.  "She  got  quite  excited  for  the  Mater.  Noth- 
ing ever  gets  her  going,  you  know.  But  she  did  seem 
pleased.  She  wants  to  meet  Cecily  and  you,  Mr.  Coffyn. 
She  says  she  may  come  down  here  and  see  your  studio, 
Old  One.     She  thinks  a  lot  of  you." 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled. 

"She  does !"  the  boy  insisted.  "She  always  did.  But 
this  afternoon  you  gave  her  quite  a  thrill ;  'dear  Valen- 
tine,' she  called  you.  I  told  her  all  about  Mrs,  Cactys 
and  Enid,  and  the  Dad.  She  thought  he  was  still  in 
China.     You  never  told  her." 

"No,"  Val  smiled. 

"It  upset  her,"  Gordon  went  on.  "She  was  afraid  she 
might  run  into  him  over  there.  I  told  her  there  wasn't 
a  chance.  There  isn't,  is  there?" 

"Chance  for  what?"  Val  replied.  "Meeting  Romer  in 
England?  I  don't  see  any.  He'll  be  off  somewhere  on 
the  coast,  hard  at  his  book.  She'll  be  doing  the  big  hotels. 
No,  not  likely." 

"She'd  cut  and  run,"  Gordon  laughed.  "At  first  I 
thought  she'd  chuck  the  whole  trip.  Then  when  she  sort 
of  sat  and  thought  a  minute,  she  smiled  and  talked  about 
something  else."  Gordon  rose  and  began  to  look  around 
the  room.  "I'm  hungry,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  what  there 
is  to  eat?" 

"Eat?"  Val  asked.    "After  a  dinner  at  the  Ritz?" 

"Tid-bits !"  the  boy  laughed.  "Up  in  her  sitting  room. 
She'd  ordered  it.  I  told  her  to  let  me  order  the  dinner, 
when  we  all  come.     Bird  food.     One  demi-tasse." 

"Get  some  bread  and  cheese,"  Val  laughed.     "The  ice 
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box  is  full.  I've  got  some  wine  over  there.  Coffyn  and 
I  were  just  going  to  sample  it."  Val  pointed  toward  a 
table  by  the  window.  "There  may  be  some  sandwiches, 
too.  Angele  did  have  something  in  her  hand — a  plate 
wrapped  up  in  a  napkin." 

Gordon  investigated. 

"Cheese  sandwiches,  and  a  whole  bowl  of  peaches  and 
cream,  and  the  percolator  is  filled,"  he  shouted. 
"Come  on!" 

"You  know,"  Gordon  continued  in  the  midst  of  his 
meal,  "the  Mater  is  half  curious  about  the  Dad.  She  asked 
a  lot  of  questions  after  she'd  got  used  to  seeing  me  again. 
Not  right  out,  but  sort  of  quiet  hints.  I  told  her  all  I 
could.  I  almost  believe  she  might  even  like  to  see  him, 
if  she  could  have  a  week  or  two  to  think  it  over  first." 

"Nothing  in  that,"  Val  said  lightly. 

"For  her,  there  is,"  Gordon  replied.  "The  Mater  is 
shy  though.  She  don't  like  things  jumped  at  her.  She 
thinks  the  Dad  is  a  sort  of  an  adventurous  god." 

"H'm !"  Val  smiled.    "So  he  was  for  her." 

"She  don't  realize  he's  just  a  man  like  any  one  else," 
Gordon  insisted.  "She's  got  him  up  on  a  pedestal.  So  I 
let  him  stay.    It's  a  damned  shame." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Val  spoke  quickly.  "You  let 
your  mother's  ideals  alone.  She  knows  Romer  better  than 
you  ever  can  or  ever  will.  And  if  he's  a  god  to  her,  there's 
something  of  a  god  in  him  somewhere." 

"A  woman  knows  her  husband's  heart,"  Mr.  Coffyn 
said  quietly.  "She  recognizes  and  treasures  the  nobility 
in  the  man.  It  is  her  great  distinction.  If  we  can  but  live 
up  to  her  ideal — it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life." 

"For  a  man  like  you,"  Gordon  said.  "That's  all 
right."  Then  he  stopped  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair.  "But  I  want —  I  think  a  woman  nowadays  ought 
to  look  at  a  man  just  as  he  is.  It's  safer.  She  doesn't  get 
let  down." 
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"There  you  are,  Coffyn !"  Val  laughed.  "They  peel  the 
hide  right  off.  You  and  I  and  Ethel  are  a  thousand 
years  old!" 

"Rot,"  Gordon  smiled.  "Nobody's  going  to  put  any- 
thing over  on  you,  Old  One." 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
romer's  return 

Carroll  sat  alone  at  his  breakfast  table  turning  over  in 
his  mind  a  new  experience  that  had  come  to  him.  For  the 
past  five  days  he  had  been  a  house  guest  of  the  Torreys, 
summoned  from  the  midst  of  Ethel's  quiet  absorption  of 
their  affairs,  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  lady;  and  re- 
maining to  make  friends  of  both  her  and  her  husband. 
They  were  delightful  people.  They  had  a  charming 
home,  with  their  three  children,  in  an  old  stone  house  that 
had  come  down  to  them  through  inheritance  and  had  been 
lived  in  by  Torreys  and  Nesbits  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  house  was  large  and  roomy,  set  in  well-kept  grounds, 
with  old  trees,  colorful  gardens  and  wide  lawns.  The 
place  was  tastefully  furnished  with  good  things,  in  har- 
mony, both  in  tint  and  design.  Torrey  had  some  good  pic- 
tures, an  enviable  autograph  collection,  and  a  fine  cook. 

But  it  was  not  these  things,  though  they  all  counted, 
that  left  the  afterglow  of  warmth  and  charm  in  Val's 
memory.  It  was  the  man  himself,  Mrs.  Torrey  herself, 
and  little  Adelaide,  Freddie  and  Georgie  Torrey:  their 
home,  the  spirit  of  home,  the  essence  and  fact  of  home. 
Not  a  thing  of  limits  and  leases,  but  a  something  that 
always  was  and  would  be. 

Torrey  had,  like  Freddie  and  Georgie,  been  born  in 
that  house,  he  had  grown  to  manhood  there,  found  his 
wife,  and  still  lived  in  that  house,  just  as  Freddie  or 
Georgie  would  when  their  time  came.  Adelaide  would 
mature  and  marry  there,  and  go  out  from  it  with  her 
parents'  love  and  blessing  to  the  place  provided  for  her. 

242 
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Carroll  had  arrived  on  Tuesday  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  first  talk  he  had,  standing  on  the  terrace  where  Mrs. 
Torrey  awaited  his  arrival  with  her  husband,  had  set 
them  all  at  old-time  ease.  It  was  about  poppies.  The 
first  blossom  had  opened  prematurely  in  her  border,  and 
had  set  a  hum  of  excitement  in  the  household.  It  was 
an  event,  like  the  birth  of  three  puppies  that  had  oc- 
curred the  week  before.  It  spread  over  into  the  dinner 
talk,  and  was  equally  excitable  to  the  three  guests,  who 
now  shared  the  wonder  with  host  and  hostess. 

Val  was  charmed.  All  of  these  people  talked  and 
laughed  over  simple  wholesome  things,  and  he  with  them. 
He  contributed  his  meed  of  irrelevances,  and  forgot  the 
casual  world  for  this  intimate  ease  of  living  that  was 
normal  for  all  the  rest  of  them.  After  dinner,  on  the 
terrace,  Mrs.  Torrey  took  him  in  hand,  while  the  men  and 
two  fine  out-of-door  young  women  smoked  and  talked 
golf  and  fox  hunting. 

Things  moved  on  wings.  In  the  days  that  followed  he 
painted  this  gracious  young  woman  with  her  two  sons. 
She  sat  for  him  mornings  and  afternoons  tirelessly,  even 
in  a  spirit  of  elation;  for  the  picture  was  a  major  event 
in  her  life.  In  the  interval,  he  did  a  little  "Columbine  and 
Pantaloon"  in  old  Florentine  costume  for  Adelaide,  who 
had  won  him. 

"Torrey,"  he  had  said  one  evening,  *T  want  to  paint 
you  and  that  little  girl." 

*T  can't  afiford  it,"  Torrey  had  answered  frankly.  "It's 
a  tight  belt  on  frivolities  as  it  is." 

"I  can,"  Val  laughed.  "I  paint  only  six  pictures  a 
year  for  money.  I  do  a  dozen  or  so  for  fun.  Seriously 
I'd  like  to."  In  the  end  Torrey  surrendered,  and  Carroll 
arranged  to  return  the  following  week,  so  that  when  he 
had  finished,  two  portraits  would  hang  side  by  side  in 
their  home.  i 

It  was  about  that  conflict  that  he  was  now  chuckling. 
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It  had  been  a  victory  for  him;  but  not  an  easy  one,  to 
win  Torrey  over.  It  was  the  Httle  Adelaide  that  had 
turned  the  scale.  She,  childlike,  insisted  on  being  painted, 
too.  Freddie  and  Georgie  should  not  have  that  over  her. 
Val  had  seen  the  heel  of  Achilles,  and  had  directed  his 
arrows  thither. 

"Angele,"  he  cried,  breaking  through  his  musings,  "we 
don't  live,  we  exist.  Here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow. 
Paris,  New  York,  Rome — hello — good-by :  Manhattanites, 
du  jour.  Leases?  It's  land  that  counts,  or  you're  no- 
where. Look  at  Ethel.  She's  the  only  one  among  us 
that's  got  ground  to  stand  on.     That's  why  she's  secure." 

Angele  was  fussing  about  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
enough  for  him  to  be  aware  of  her  presence,  and  pres- 
ently of  her  absence ;  for  with  an  "eh  bien !"  she  shuffled 
off  downstairs  and  left  him  to  his  pipe  and  coffee.  His 
mind  reverted.  Enid : — if  Enid  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
home  like  that,  or  even  like  la  petite  Cecily.  Coffyn  had 
done  a  fine  thing  to  hold  on  for  his  granddaughter  and 
keep  things  the  same  after  both  the  women  whom  he 
loved  and  on  whom  he  leaned,  his  adored  wife,  and  the 
wife  of  his  beloved  son,  had  both  been  taken  away  from 
him. 

"There's  stuff  in  Coffyn,"  Val  mused.  "Ethel  saw  it, 
too,"  he  recollected. 

Mr.  Coffyn,  the  night  that  they  had  all  dined  with  Mrs. 
Rivers,  had  literally  bowed  his  way  into  her  favor. 

Val  had  caught  Ethel's  barely  perceptible  start  of  sur- 
prise at  the  old  gentleman's  courtly  person  and  courtly 
manners ;  but  his  white  hair  and  fine  blue  eyes  had  drawn 
the  sting  as  he  bent  over  her  extended  hand.  For  Gor- 
don, laughing,  had  blurted  out : 

"You  and  the  Dad,  Mr.  Coffyn,  are  the  only  two  men 
alive  that  can  get  away  with  that !" 

"Your  father,"  the  old  gentleman  said  distinctly,  "your 
father,  Gordon,  is  one  of  the  few  men  I  know  whom  time 
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and  change  have  not  deprived  of  the  true  qualities  of  a 
gentleman.  At  least  as  I  was  brought  up  to  understand 
them." 

Whether  it  was  that  tribute,  or  the  fine  flavor  of  the  old 
gentleman's  talk,  Val  could  not  decide;  but  Ethel  Rivers 
bloomed  under  Mr.  Coffyn's  spell,  and  showed  a  delicate 
vivacity  that  surprised.  Mr.  Cofifyn  did  not  monopo- 
lize her,  but  subtly  he  would  bring  first  one  and  then  the 
other  into  his  generalities,  for  he  carried  the  full  burden 
of  the  conversation. 

He  complimented  her  openly — Ethel  was  exquisitely 
gowned,  to  the  end  that  Cecily's  eyes  feasted  on  her — he 
turned  his  compliments,  too,  on  Gordon  and  Gordon's 
career,  of  which  he  spoke  glowingly.  Mrs.  Rivers  was 
mildly  appreciative.  But  when  Mr.  Coffyn  talked  of 
Romer,  of  his  gifts  and  achievements,  she  hung  on  his 
words. 

With  innate  delicacy  the  old  gentleman  had  made  no 
slip.  Val  marveled  as  the  man  wound  in  and  around 
Romer 's  life  an  atmosphere  of  romance  and  attainment 
both  intellectual  and  manly.  He  touched  on  his  love  of 
poetry,  and  his  love  of  the  wild  primitive  places  where 
humanity  lives  utterly  passed  by,  by  our  modern  world. 
He  spoke  almost  reverently  of  Romer's  uncanny  under- 
standing of  these  far-away  people,  quoting  instances  of 
quite  magic  insight  that  he  had  revealed  in  his  vivid  pic- 
tures of  their  lives. 

"Made  old  Romer  out  a  wizard !"  Val  laughed  aloud  at 
the  recollection;  when  a  cry  from  Angele,  splitting  the 
heavens,  a  cry  of  joy,  followed  by  a  volley  of  French, 
praising  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  good  God,  and  every 
saint  in  her  curriculum,  brought  the  Old  One  out  of  his 
chair  with  a  bound. 

"The  Maitre !"  the  old  woman  screamed,  and  fol- 
lowed the  living  Romer  Rivers  up  the  stairs,  her  eyes 
streaming. 
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"On  the  Wings  of  the  Morning,"  Val  shouted  in  his 
high  pitched  voice  as  the  hands  of  the  two  men  met,  and 
they  saluted  each  other  on  both  cheeks. 

"For  a  brief  hour  only,"  Romer  replied,  "but  it's  good 
to  see  you,  Old  One.  The  touch  of  no  other  hand  is  like 
thine."  He  walked  to  the  center  of  the  room  and  looked 
about  him.    "Gordon?"  he  asked. 

"At  work,"  Val  explained.  "He'll  be  coming  in  for 
lunch,  most  likely." 

"Ah!"  Romer  seated  himself  comfortably  in  the  best 
chair.  "It  is  good  to  be  here."  If  he  was  startled  by  the 
change  in  his  home  he  gave  no  sign  but  rushed  at  once 
into  his  own  affairs,  pell-mell. 

"I  caught  the  first  boat  and  hurried  here  at  once  for  a 
conference  with  Grigsby.  It  was  imperative.  I  have  a 
big  offer  for  my  book  over  there,"  he  jerked  his  head 
Europewards.  "Donaldson  Howitt,  the  agent,  came 
down  to  Gib.  to  meet  me;  he  boarded  the  ship,  and  we 
came  on  to  London  together."  Romer  paused  impres- 
sively. 

"We  thrashed  things  out  fully.  It  was  he  that  advised 
my  coming  on  the  dot.  Grigsby,  you  see,  Grigsby  stands 
in  the  way.  Grigsby  has  me  bound  hand  and  foot  by  an 
exclusive   contract." 

"Ho,  ho !"  Val  exclaimed.  "Better  call  Coffyn  in.  He 
tells  me  Grigsby  is  elated  over  your  articles." 

"Exactly !"  Romer  smiled.  "The  articles.  I  arrived  in 
London  famous.  Hardly  that,  of  course.  I  was  swamped 
with  invitations  to  speak.  I  was  pressed  for  interviews. 
But  Howitt  put  his  foot  down  hard.  Not  a  word  till  we 
settle  with  Grigsby,  he  said.  He  urged  not  a  moment's 
delay;  I  sailed  at  once,  incognito." 

"Incog!"  Val  rocked  with  laughter. 

"But  of  course  it  was  of  no  avail,"  Romer  joined  in. 
"The  reporters  at  the  dock  found  me  out  at  once.  I  had 
to  give  them  a  word  or  two ;  but  I  enjoined  them  to  make 
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it  clear  that  I  return  to  London  immediately  and  can  ac- 
cept no  invitations  to  speak." 

"Great  stuff!"  Val  clapped  Romer's  shoulder.  "Have 
you  breakfasted?    I've  finished,  but — " 

"Hours  ago,  but  it's  time  for  lunch,"  Romer  admit- 
ted, "perhaps  Angele  can  find  a  glass  of  butter-milk  and 
a  crust  of  bread." 

"One  min-ute,  Maitre !"  Angele  grasped  greedily  her 
opportunity.  "A  crust?  oh,  la!  Angele  will  have  for 
you  such  a  lunch.  Trust  Angele,"  and  chattering  happily 
she  plunged  headlong  down  to  her  domain. 

"Touching!"  Romer  smiled.  "The  hag  adores  me. — 
As  I  was  saying:    It  will  save  me  the  pain  of  refusals." 

"And  stir  up  a  lot  of  requests !"  Val  broke  in.  "Seri- 
ously though,  you're  not  going  off  at  once.  You  can't. 
Gordon!  all  of  us! — oh,  by  Jove!"  he  clapped  his  leg 
with  a  smack.     "I  almost  forgot !    Ethel's  here." 

"Mrs.  Rivers!"  Romer  was  rigid.     "Here?" 

"At  the  Ritz,"  Val  explained  quickly.  "She's  going 
abroad,  all  of  'em.     She  stopped  to  see  Gordon." 

"How  unfortunate !"  Romer  tapped  his  finger  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair.  "It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  meet 
her.  Most  annoying!"  A  hot  flush  spread  over  his  face. 
"I  won't  do  it!"  he  burst  out  almost  petulantly;  "I  won't 
do  it!"  then  instantly  caught  himself,  half  smiled  and 
reiterated :  "I  positively  decline.  Not  that  I  would  hurt 
my  son." 

"She  may  bolt,  herself,"  Val  mused.  "If  she  sees 
your  arrival  in  the  papers  first.  Gordon  had  better  tell 
her." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  follow,"  Romer  looked  searchingly 
into  Val's  face.     "She  has  expressed — ?" 

"No,"  Val  hastened  to  explain,  "No,  but  Ethel  is  shy. 
Poised  enough  if  she's  left  alone,  but  easily  startled:  in 
that  respect  anyway.  She  almost  turned  back  when  she 
learned  you  were  to  be  in  England — shy,  you  know.    Give 
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her  time  and  plenty  of  warning  and  she'd  hold  out  Her 
hand  and  meet  you  calm  as  you  please." 

"You  astonish  me!"  Romer  exclaimed. 

"She's  like  that.  Gordon  must  warn  her,"  Val  as- 
serted. "I'll  just  'phone  him  now."  And  before  Romer 
recovered,  Val  was  in  the  midst  of  things. 

"He  says  he  will  be  down  after  lunch,"  Val  turned 
away  from  the  telephone.  "He  is  going  over  to  tell 
Ethel  now."  Val  found  his  pipe  and  pouch,  stretched  out 
on  his  sofa  and  resumed :  "You  know  about  poor  Ed 
Cactys ;  I  wrote  you.    Tragic !" 

"Ah !"  Romer  sighed.  "The  poor  lady.  She  wrote  me, 
and  I  replied.  The  terrible  experience  must  have  un- 
balanced her.  She  was  very  harsh:  bitter  is  the  better 
word.  I  could  not  comprehend;  she  intimated — ?  Of 
course  I  ignored  it  and  wrote  most  sympathetically." 

"No.  Not  unbalanced,"  Val  said  definitely.  "Shock, 
yes.  It  was  Helen.  I  felt  a  terrible  responsibility.  My 
picture,  you  know.  The  Nude!  I  told  her.  You  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Romer's  eyes  flashed.  He  looked  swiftly,  question- 
ingly  at  his  cousin. 

"You  told  her  that?"  he  said  pointedly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Val  answered.  "I  made  her  see  it.  At 
least  I  showed  her  the  truth  of  the  whole  affair.  Enid, 
now — " 

Again  Romer's  eyes  probed.  "And  Miss  Cactys?"  he 
asked. 

"Enid  has  trouble  enough  of  her  own,"  Val  replied 
vaguely.  "But  that's  over  now.  Brave  women,  both  of 
'em.  No,  you  needn't  worry  about  Minnie.  She's  had  a 
bad  blow,  her  house  of  cards  is  down ;  but  she's  head  up 
and  eyes  front.     Fine  woman,  Minnie  Cactys." 

It  was  Romer's  turn  to  ponder.  There  was  a  note  in 
Val's  voice  that  surprised  him :  a  depth  of  surety,  a  de- 
cisiveness in  all  of  his  actions  that  was  revealing.     An- 
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gele's  arrival  with  the  luncheon  gave  Romer  the  oppor- 
tunity he  badly  wanted.  For  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of 
the  two  men,  the  Old  One  held  ascendancy. 

"Ah,  the  luncheon,  the  good  Angele!"  Romer  exclaimed 
relieved. 

"The  Maitre  has  not  forgotten?"  Angele  crooned.  'T 
have  wept  for  the  food  you  must  have  eaten.  Birds' 
nests  ?    Sacre  nom  !  le  rat  mort !    Nom  de  dieu !" 

"On  the  contrary,"  Romer  laughed  heartily  at  the 
horror  in  those  old  eyes :  "The  daintiest  of  little  fish, 
Angele.  And  rice!  Outside  of  China,  rice  is  unknown. 
They  prepare  it  like  snowflakes."  He  paused  to  give  his 
subsequent  flattery  full  flavor.  "But  for  an  omelet — 
no  hand  is  like  thine.  And  coffee  ?  All  else  is  dirt,  boiled 
dirt!" 

"Eh  bien,  cafe  Frangais,"  she  cried  in  rapture.  "The 
salad  now,  Maitre.  So  cool,  so  delicate,  the  little  pine- 
apple, the  mayonnaise,  the  baby  lettuces !  Monsieur  Car- 
roll is  so  extravagant;  he  allow  Mr.  Gordon  anything: 
and  the  young  master's  taste?  oh,  la!"  Her  old  hands 
called  down  heaven  in  witness. 

"Rubbish!"  Val  gurgled  from  his  couch.  "We  live  on 
nothing  at  all.  You're  always  bragging  of  your  economy, 
Angele." 

"The  Maitre  knows,"  the  old  woman  cackled  joyously. 
**Who  else?  Were  it  not  for  Angele  in  this  house,  you 
would  be  ruined." 

"H'm!"  Val  mumbled  but  bestirred  himself,  "did  you 
say  pineapple  salad?"  and  found  a  place  at  the  table. 

For  a  time  both  men  gave  full  attention  to  their  meal, 
Val  toying  with  his  salad  musingly;  Romer  in  solid  com- 
fort, pausing  to  praise  each  dish  that  Angele's  worshiping 
hand  set  before  him.  His  words  were  ambrosia  to  her 
soul.  Finally  over  the  coffee  his  eyes  definitely  appraised 
the  transformed  room,  darting  discreetly  from  the  walls 
subtly  shaded,  simply  adorned,  to  the  exquisite  furniture 
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and  soft  warm  floor  covering.  Val  caught  his  thought 
and  followed  his  survey : 

"Turned  us  inside  out,  eh?"  he  interpreted  laughingly. 
"Hope  you  don't  mind.    I  let  'em  do  it." 

"Charming!"  Romer  pronounced.  "Most  delicate 
taste!    Who  are  they?" 

"Gordon,  Cecily — yes,  Enid  had  a  hand  in  it,  too.  But 
it  was  on  account  of  the  boy.  Practice,  you  know;  archi- 
tecture, decoration — the  inside  coming  out,  expression! 
Good  for  him."  Val  drained  his  coffee  cup,  pushed  it 
aside  and  lighted  a  cigarette  that  Romer  held  out  to  him. 
"Gordon  is  going  great  guns,  old  man.  Stone  sees  a  fu- 
ture for  him.    Fine  fellow,  Stone." 

"I  expected  it!"  Romer  instantly  agreed.  "You  may 
remember,  I  saw  my  son's  bent  at  once.  You  were  quite 
right  about  all  this,  too,"  he  indicated  the  room  with  a 
bare  movement  of  his  hand,  "though  it  must  have  cost 
you  something." 

"All  in  the  day's  work,"  Val  deprecated.  "I'm  getting 
rich,  Romer.  Old  Midas  was  nowhere.  Banking  ac- 
count. I'm  stuffed  with  money.  Cruikshank  bought  all 
my  pictures  except  the  two  on  the  wall.  I've  painted  half 
a  dozen  portraits  besides."  He  paused,  chuckling  glee- 
fully. "We  don't  have  to  worry  about  funds.  Gordon's 
been  raised,  too.    He's  getting  thirty  dollars  now." 

"And  a  future  secure,"  Romer  breathed  a  happy  sigh. 
"But—"  he  suddenly  stiffened.  "This  matter  of  Mrs. 
Rivers." 

"Wait  a  day  or  two,"  Val  advised.  "Wait!"  he  re- 
peated, "especially  with  Gordon.    Stand  by." 

"Gordon?"  Romer  caught  again  that  unmistakable 
note  of  authority.    "Is  the  prodigal  restored?" 

"Nothing  like  that,"  Val  laughed.  "He  says  positively 
he  won't  see  old  Chesterton.  But  he's  on  good  terms  with 
Ethel.  Never  anything  amiss  there,  I  fancy.  Quiet  af- 
fection; she  takes   him   casually.     He  sees  her.     She's 
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pleased  that  he's  getting  on.  She  Hkes  la  petite.  That's 
about  all." 

"You  astound  me,"  Romer  replied. 

"No,"  Val  explained.  "The  row,  you  remember,  was 
with  the  grandfather.  But  you've  hardly  said  a  word 
about  China,"  he  added  irrelevantly.  "Close  thing  that 
ducking,  eh?" 

"Frightful !"  Romer  shuddered.  He  sat  a  long  minute 
silently.    "But  providential,"  he  added. 

Val  looked  at  him  sympathetically. 

"To  you.  Old  One,  who  know  me,  I  can  say  that. 
Severe  as  that  experience  was,  it  saved  me.  I  expected 
ruin.  I  expected  savage  criticism.  To  me,  those  moun- 
tains loomed  ahead  impassable." 

"H'm !"  Val  mused.  "You  turned  disaster  into  tri- 
umph.   That's  like  you." 

"Miraculously,"  Romer  replied.  "Naturally  once  back 
on  solid  earth  I  made  the  most  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
thrilling.     I  wrote  a  smashing  story." 

"And  Grigsby  is  tickled  to  death,"  Val  interrupted. 
"Coffyn  says  he's  more  than  satisfied,  and  is  already 
counting  his  profits." 

"All's  well  that  ends  well,"  Romer  breathed  thought- 
fully.    "I  must  'phone  Cofifyn." 

Romer  gave  the  afternoon  to  the  telephone,  calling  and 
receiving  congratulatory  messages  from  a  score  of 
friends.  He  talked  briefly  with  Coffyn  and  arranged  to 
see  him  that  same  evening ;  he  made  his  engagement  with 
Grigsby  for  luncheon  and  conference  on  the  morrow; 
and  though  the  afternoon  passed  without  Gordon's  com- 
ing, in  the  stress  of  his  own  affairs  Romer  never  missed 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

FATHER   AND   SON 

"Back  again,  Dad!"  Gordon  called  out  cheerily  as  he 
came  into  the  big  room,  dim  and  soft  in  the  failing  light. 
"You're  looking  fine."  He  submitted  to  his  father's  kiss 
and  returned  it. 

"And  you?"  Romer  scanned  his  son's  face  thought- 
fully. "You  are  grown  serious.  I  hear  splendid  reports 
of  your  progress.  This  room" —  he  waved  his  hand  de- 
scriptively— "the  room  speaks  for  itself.  A  graceful 
charm,  artistic  feeling,  restrained  beauty,  though  hardly 
vigorous.  The  stronger  feelings  will  come  in  due  course. 
The  man's  sure  touch." 

"You're  right  there,"  Gordon  smiled.  "Cecily  really 
did  the  room.  I  fell  in  with  her  scheme.  It  is  a  duck, 
isn't  it?" 

"Ah !"  Romer  agreed.  "The  fair  collaborator !  How- 
ever, as  the  Old  One  says,  it  was  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
pression. I'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  son,  glad  to  feel  the 
grip  of  your  hand,  touch  blood  of  my  blood,  after  even  so 
transitory  a  parting."  He  gave  the  boy's  shoulder  a  final 
clap,  a  gentle  but  genuine  benediction,  and  turned  again  to 
his  great  chair  by  the  table,  lighted  an  electrolier  and 
seated  himself.  "We'll  talk  while  I  run  over  my  engage- 
ments that  I've  jotted  down.  Your  mother,  Val  tells  me, 
is  here."  He  spoke  the  words  as  though  it  were  the  most 
ordinary  incident.     "She's  well,  I  trust?" 

"Splendid,  Dad,"  the  boy  burst  out.  "I've  just  left 
her.  I  went  over  to  see  her  at  lunch  time" — he  paused  and 
checked  whatever  disclosure  he  was  on  the  point  of  mak- 
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ing — "and  again  after  work.  That's  why  I  didn't  get 
here  at  noon.  She  wants  you  to  come  and  see  her.  She 
sent  you  this  note."  Gordon  took  an  envelope  from  his 
pocket  and  laid  it  on  the  table  where  Romer  could  reach 
it. 

"Ah!"  Romer  repeated.  He  did  not  seize  the  missive 
and  devour  its  contents.  He  didn't  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  waver  in  the  pencil  jottings  that  engaged  his  at- 
tention. He  merely  looked  up  and  nodded,  carefully 
closed  the  little  morocco  book  and  put  it  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  "It  will  be  a  pleasure,"  he  said  gracefully 
and  lifting  the  envelope  turned  it  over  in  his  hand  under 
the  stronger  light  and  gazed  at  the  superscription. 

Once  before,  less  than  a  year  ago,  he  had  done  iden- 
tically the  same  thing:  looked  calmly  and  long  at  an  un- 
opened letter  from  Ethel  Rivers,  seeking  to  divine  yet  to 
hold  off  whatever  message  it  bore.  Then  he  opened  and 
read  the  note.  "Saturday,"  he  said.  "Of  course,  I  shall 
make  it  the  order  of  the  day.  Let  me  see?"  he  withdrew 
and  consulted  his  little  book :  "The  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day? Ah!"  and  drew  a  line  through  whatever  was  writ- 
ten there  conflicting.  Carefully  then  he  wrote  in  two  new 
words— "See  Ethel." 

"Will  you  tell  her,  Gordon?"  he  asked  glancing  at  his 
son's  questioning  eyes,  "or  perhaps  I  had  better  send  her 
a  written  message." 

"I'll  tell  her,"  Gordon  agreed  quickly.  "I  say,  Dad, 
I'm  sorry  about  that  cablegram." 

Romer  smiled.  "Youth!"  he  said  quietly.  "At  your 
age  my  instinct  would  have  been  the  same.  The  condi- 
tions, however,  as  the  experienced  traveler  knows,  made 
further  progress  for  this  year  impossible.  What  time  do 
we  dine?"  He  rose  to  consult  his  watch  and  walked  rest- 
lessly over  toward  the  window  where  the  last  rays  of  sun- 
light falling  on  the  table  silver  turned  it  into  gold. 

"Any   time,"    Gordon   answered,    relieved   as   though 
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from  a  tense  situation.  "Where  has  the  Old  One  taken 
himself?  I'll  tell  Angele — no  use  waiting  for  him.  He's 
just  as  likely  not  to  come  at  all."  The  last  words  came 
back  through  the  doorway  as  Gordon  departed  on  his  mis- 
sion, and  then  from  below  stairs  Romer  heard  his  son's 
startled  exclamation,  "Oh,  there  you  are!  How  can  you 
paint  in  the  dark?" 

"Painting?"  Val  returned.  "No,  I'm  just  cleaning 
some  brushes.  What  about  something  to  eat?"  and  smil- 
ing at  his  release  from  self-imposed  exile,  he  took  himself 
off  upstairs. 

Such  a  dinner!  Angele  surpassed  herself.  With  search 
and  invective  she  had  gathered  those  dainties  that  her 
Parisienne's  heart  demanded  for  the  great  return.  A 
flounder,  tender  as  his  cousin  the  British  sole,  artichokes, 
half  grown,  pale  green  from  the  hothouse  beds.  From 
Jacques'  by  messenger  a  chateau  Yquem  and  a  bottle  of 
yellow  chartreuse.  "The  last,  mon  dieu,"  the  man  de- 
clared. Pom  Rosalie,  half  fried  in  butter  then  baked  in 
dusted  cheese  and  cream.  Cre  nom!  Patisserie,  with 
roquefort — peach  Melha. 

After  the  soup,  and  warmed  by  the  mellow  wine,  Romer 
filled  the  dinner  hour  with  tales :  tales  of  strange  people,  a 
strange  land.  Quickly  he  sketched  his  journey  through  an 
old  civilization  that  reached  back  across  the  ages  to  almost 
primitive  man.  He  came  to  the  last  phase — those  terrific 
rains,  when  nature  rising  in  her  might  reckoned  naught 
of  man  and  swept  him  and  his  works  into  oblivion,  vil- 
lages into  heaps  of  debris,  and  left  a  lake  where  a  few 
hours  before  miles  of  poppies  were  in  blossom. 

"I  was  caught  near  Batang  in  the  province  of  Sze- 
Chuan  working  toward  Thibet."  Romer  spoke  almost 
eagerly,  as  though  in  his  thoughts  he  rushed  to  meet  the 
crisis :  "The  mountains  are  magnificent,  the  inner  gorges 
deep  and  rocky,  with  wide,  beautiful  valleys  in  the  laps 
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of  the  ranges.  The  first  rain  broke  on  Tuesday,  a  cloud- 
burst— a  deluge  fell  from  the  heavens  on  an  hour's  warn- 
ing. Wednesday  we  made  little  progress :  it  rained  stead- 
ily, Thursday  the  same.  Time  after  time  I  felt  lost.  We 
could  see  practically  nothing,  the  sky  heavily  overcast,  the 
rain  beating  us  down.  But  my  guides  kept  on :  five 
Thibetans  of  splendid  stature  and  very  superior  intelli- 
gence— they  kept  doggedly  on.  They  wanted  to  reach  a 
monastery,  a  safe  spot  that  they  knew  of,  that  like  a 
feudal  castle  topped  the  rock  crests  high  above  the  river 
bed.  Friday  came,  a  day  of  endless  plodding;  a  night 
never  to  be  forgotten."  Romer  paused  and  sipped  his 
smooth  liqueur.  "This,  Old  One,"  he  interposed,  "makes 
it  all  seem  like  a  dream." 

He  smiled  at  the  eager  faces  waiting  and  went  on. 

"We  stopped  in  a  native  settlement.  The  whole  coun- 
try, mountain  sides  and  plains,  are  dotted  with  little  vil- 
lages. I  had  barely  thrown  myself  down  to  rest  when  the 
storm  burst  in  a  frightful  fury.  Thunder  rolled  like  the 
guns  of  the  fleet  at  Gallipoli;  the  sky  was  flash  after  flash 
of  lightning;  sometimes  sheets  of  white  flame  that  spread 
across  the  heavens,  sometimes  vivid  rifts,  miles  long 
through  black  clouds.  It  was  late  afternoon  but  dark  as 
night. 

"I  got  up,  and  looked  out.  People  were  moving  from 
house  to  house.  I  could  just  discern  their  outlines. — I  was 
standing  inside  an  open  door,  watching,  wondering. 

"Presently  I  heard  a  new  and  different  sound,  distant, 
low  but  ominous.  It  grew.  I  turned  to  ask.  No  one 
else  was  in  the  house.  I  was  alone.  My  guides  gone  off 
somewhere.  I  shouted.  No  reply!  and  outside  the  roar 
growing  louder,  steadier,  no  longer  distant. 

"Somehow  intuitively  I  knew :  It  was  the  river  below, 
coming  down  from  its  mountain  gorge  in  a  mighty  flood, 
like  the  bore  of  the  tides  in  Fundy.  I  called.  I  rushed 
out.     People,  a  man  here,  a  shape  there,  were  going  past. 
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I  could  barely  see  them.  I  seized  my  private  knapsack, 
flung  it  over  my  shoulders  and  plunged  into  the  black 
outdoors.  For  hours  I  followed  blindly,  up — up — up — 
always  up,  whither  I  had  no  idea.  Occasionally  I  over- 
took some  native  but  could  not  make  my  questions  under- 
stood. Such  a  night!  long,  wet,  desperate  plodding  to- 
ward what  proved  to  be  a  monastery  on  the  hill. 

"In  the  morning,"  Romer  smiled  at  the  tragic  memory, 
"the  village,  the  house  where  I  had  been,  all  of  my  sup- 
plies and  paraphernalia,  were  no  more.  Later  I  heard  o£ 
one  of  my  guides.    Everything  was  swept  away." 

"Drowned!"  Gordon  exclaimed.     "The  guides?" 

"Providentially  no,"  Romer  answered.  "They  escaped 
in  time — and  left  me.  Left  me  asleep  for  all  that  they 
knew." 

"H'm!"  Val  mused.  "Rough!  But  you  did  get  back, 
thank  God." 

"Long  and  painfully.  I  prefer  to  forget  it."  Romer 
said  impressively.  "Money,  of  course,  I  had,  and  when  I 
got  into  the  larger  towns,  conveniences  improved,  shoes 
for  instance — a  sort  of  native  moccasin,  very  comfortable, 
too,  to  a  footsore  man." 

"You  walked !"  Gordon  exclaimed. 

"Walked  or  occasionally  I  was  able  to  ride  in  a  crude 
cart  hauled  by  men,"  Romer  replied.  "Afterward  in 
civilized  China,  of  course  things  were  different.  But  up 
there  in  those  mountains,  the  outside  world  is  almost  un- 
known, and  there  are  eighty  million  people  in  that  one 
province." 

Angele  had  stood  agog  through  the  recital. 

"Nom  de  dieu !"  she  exclaimed.  "You  must  have  per- 
ished with  fatigue.  It  is  terrible,  such  heathen  places, 
demons  and  devils,  and  floods." 

"Some  day,"  Romer  smiled,  "sometime,  I  shall  go  again 
to  China.  South  China  has  its  charms;  a  lotus  land,  a 
venerable  world  of  antiquity,  with  a  culture,  an  art,  once 
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realized,  once  understood,  never  to  be   forgotten.     As 
Laotse  says : — 

'Man  has  the  earth  for  Image 
The  earth  has  the  sky  for  Image 
The  sky  has  significance  for  Image/ 

"Heaven  and  Earth,  the  events  of  the  vv^orld,  the  life  of 
man,  form  one  connected  whole.    They  know  this." 

Romer  sighed : — 

*T  have  memories  of  women  and  men,  Asiatic  and 
European,  that  I  treasure." 

"Bravo!"  Val  cried.  "Now  about  the  book!  Where 
and  when  do  you  tackle  it?  I  sent  the  manuscript  to 
London  as  you  asked." 

"The  manuscript?  Oh,  yes,  so  I  did  write  you  for  it. 
It  had  slipped  my  mind,"  Romer  answered.  "I  shall 
hardly  need  it  now.  I've  changed  my  plan.  However,  it 
may  have  a  few  points  of  value.  A  great  effort  that; — 
wasted,  I  was  about  to  say.  But  study  reduced  to  your 
own  expression  is  always  of  value.  It  fixes  things  in  the 
mind  to  express  them  in  your  own  words.  My  method, 
you  know !  I  dictate  my  thoughts  to  fix  them  in  my  mind ; 
though  I  rarely  use  the  notes  afterward.  Still  there  are 
some  historical  data  on  the  Mongol  invasions  into  western 
China  that  are  the  basis  of  present  conditions." 

"Do  you  mean  all  that  stuff  is  not  your  book?"  Gordon 
exclaimed. 

"My  book?"  Romer  smiled,  "my  book  is  still  buried  in 
my  bosom,  except  for  the  articles  that  I  have  written. 
Those  notes  were  my  education  in  things  Chinese,  so  that 
I  might  go  there  with  some  knowledge,  instead  of  blindly 
and  ignorant  of  the  people  and  the  country  that  I  was  to 
study  and  translate  in  my  own  way." 

"What  a  fool  I  am,"  Gordon  cried — and  literally  rushed 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy?"  Romer  turned  to 
Val. 
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"Another  day,"  Val  answered,  "he'll  probably  tell  you 
himself.  He  jumped  to  a  conclusion  too  quick.  That's 
all." 

"Annoying!"  Romer  spoke  resentfully.  "I  particularly 
detest  jumping  to  conclusions.  Poised  minds  don't  do  it. 
For  example :  I  chanced  to  meet  Tarleton,  my  former 
publisher,  in  the  Avenue  as  I  was  on  my  way  from  the 
boat.  I  had  stopped  to  greet  an  old  friend.  I  just  nodded 
to  Tarleton  as  a  matter  of  courtesy." 

"H'm,"  Val  said,  "then  what?''' 

"The  man  was  almost  insulting,"  Romer  spoke  cut- 
tingly. "He  crossed  the  sidewalk  deliberately,  came  up  to 
us,  intruded  himself  to  remark:  T  see  you've  put  it  over 
again.'  A  vile  phrase,  'put  it  over,'  I  detest  patois.  What 
in  the  world  could  the  fellow  mean,  'put  it  over'  ?"  Romer 
paused  in  contempt. 

"Don't  worry  about  him,"  Val  reassured  him. 

"It  was  not  so  much  his  words,  as  his  smile,"  Romer 
continued.  "Elliott  was  astounded.  I  wheeled  on  the 
man,  but  he  slunk  off." 

"Your  book  will  paralyze  him,"  Val  laughed.  "Your 
articles  are  sour  grapes  in  his  mouth." 

"I  intend  that  it  shall,"  Romer  said  fervently.  "Still 
his  sending  Mendall  out  to  China  to  follow  me,  was  very 
far  from  ethical.  However!"  and  Romer  laughed  in 
satisfaction,  "the  poor  fellow  is  floundering  about  some- 
where in  Yannan.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  language, 
nothing  of  the  people,  not  much  of  anything,  if  the  truth 
were  told.  Mendall  is  in  his  way  an  able  man — a.  geog- 
rapher of  sorts,  but  over  there  utterly  beyond  his  depth," 
he  sneered.  "And  without  a  scrap  of  imagination — a 
sterile  writer.  From  him,"  Romer  smiled,  "I  fear  noth- 
ing. It  was  Tarleton's  despicable — "  he  stopped  short. 
"Enough — ah,  the  doorbell.     Probably  Coffyn." 

Coffyn  it  was.  Coffyn  with  his  magnificent  welcome, 
his  exclamations  of  delight  at  Romer's  safe  and  trium- 
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phant  homecoming.  Soothed  by  his  florescence  Romer 
lapsed  easily  into  a  kindred  mood,  eagerly  told  again  the 
great  hour  of  his  disaster  and  the  flagellant  following 
catabasis. 

Chair  by  chair,  with  tobacco  and  wine,  these  two  men, 
so  like,  so  wholly  alien,  spun  away  the  hours,  while  the 
Old  One  sat,  and  smoked  and  looked  on. 

"I  shall  drop  the  whole  technical  side  of  my  book," 
Romer  concluded,  "and  go  for  color  and  incident  and  na- 
tive life.  That,  of  course,  is,  as  you  say  Coffyn,  my  more 
popular  vein." 

"Your  true  metier,"  the  old  gentleman  exulted,  "your 
matchless  gift,  my  friend." 

"Bravo!"  Val  interposed.     "That's  the  stuff,  Romer!" 

"In  that  style,  I  am  perhaps  at  my  best,"  Romer  al- 
lowed. "And  you  think  Grigsby  will  yield  the  point. 
After  all  the  matter  of  English — foreign  publication  of 
any  kind — is  not  specifically  covered." 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt,"  the  courteous  old  gen- 
tleman replied,  "that  a  fully  satisfactory  arrangement  can 
be  reached.     I  know  Grigsby.     I  feel  safe  to  say — " 

"I  shall  leave  it  to  you,"  Romer  laid  the  burden 
squarely  on  the  delicate  old  shoulders.  "You  know  my 
whole  position,  Coffyn.  Financially,  of  course — it  means 
something — ah,  to  both  of  us." 

The  old  gentleman  raised  his  fine  old  blue  eyes  to 
Romer' s. 

"You  overwhelm  me,"  he  said.  "To-morrow,  then — 
we  lunch  at  one."  He  rose,  stiffened  a  little  from  the 
long  hours  of  sitting  in  his  chair,  but  straightened  him- 
self, held  out  his  hand,  first  to  one,  then  to  the  other  of 
the  two  men,  and  with  a  gracious  word,  left  them. 

"An  ambassador!"  Romer  said.  "Any  smaller  word 
falls  short  of  him." 

"Jolly  old  humbug,  Coffyn,"  Val  smiled.  "No  other 
quite  like  him,  eh  ?" 
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Carroll  was  haled  away  on  the  next  Wednesday- 
afternoon  to  fulfill  his  engagement  with  the  Torreys  and 
returned  on  the  commuters'  train  early  the  following 
Monday  filled  to  the  brim  with  country  air,  country  ways 
and  the  pervasive  charm  of  his  host  and  hostess'  home. 
At  the  station,  in  his  exuberance,  he  thought  suddenly  of 
Mrs.  Cactys,  alone  in  her  big  hotel,  and  rushed  off  to 
carry  a  breath  of  his  own  overflowing  spirits  to  her. 

"Well,"  she  greeted  him,  "I  was  just  going  out;  but 
since  you're  here  I'll  put  it  off  for  the  morning.  You 
look  too  spry  for  words.    What  is  it?" 

"Home !"  Val  threw  out  his  arms  to  embrace  mankind. 
"I've  been  painting  a  man  and  a  woman  and  three  kiddies 
in  a  home.  Nothing  like  us!"  he  demolished  the  sky- 
towering  city,  even  the  great  park  burgeoning  with  new 
life,  "green  grass,  flowers,  a  house  and  barns;  a  cow  and 
chickens  and  two  little  pigs;  and  servants  and  gardens 
and  motor  cars.  What  do  you  pay  a  year  for  this  sti- 
fling grandeur?  You  could  have  a  bang-up  place  like  the 
Torreys'  for  half." 

*T  don't  want  it,"  Mrs.  Cactys  snapped.  "Your  friend 
Romer  Rivers  has  been  here." 

"Good!"  Val  exclaimed.  "Did  he  tell  you?  But  he 
must  have.     Exciting  trip,  eh?" 

"He  came  smirking  in  here  with  a  big  ugly  bowl  in  his 

arms,  half  the  size  of  a  dish  pan."     Mrs.  Cactys  rapped 

out.     "In  five  minutes  he  was  out  of  that  door  with  his 

tail  between  his  legs." 
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"What!"  Val  exclaimed.  "You  shouldn't  have  done 
that,  Minnie." 

"I  know  it,"  she  retorted.  "I  was  sorry  the  minute 
after;  but  the  sight  of  him  drove  me  wild.  He  tried  to 
kiss  my  hand.     I  nearly  smacked  him." 

"A  bowl,  you  say?"  Val  tried  to  stem  the  tide. 

"A  trifling  souvenir!"  Mrs.  Cactys  mocked,  "a  hit  of 
the  art  of  ancient  China!  But  I  told  him !  I  told  him  to 
take  his  pot  and  go  to  blazes.  You  should  have  seen  his 
face!  'My  dear  lady!'  I  dearladyed  him.  Before  I  was 
half  through  he  was  gone.  'Ming  bowl !'  I  could  buy 
'em  by  the  dozen  in  San  Francisco  for  a  dollar  and  a  half 
apiece." 

"Look  here,  Minnie,"  Val  said  half  angry.  "You 
didn't  accuse  him — " 

"I  never  mentioned  Ed,"  Mrs.  Cactys  broke  in.  "I 
never  said  one  word  about  that  girl.  I  just  told  him  the 
next  time  I  gave  a  dinner,  it  would  be  for  a  pet  monkey ; 
and  the  next  man  I  sent  to  China  would  be  a  homesick 
Chink.     He  didn't  wait  for  more." 

"You're  no  lady,  Minnie!  I'm  ashamed  of  you!" 
Val  could  barely  refrain  from  laughing,  the  picture  was 
so  pathetically  funny.  He  could  see  Romer,  astonished, 
clutching  his  dignity,  clutching  his  bowl,  departing  under 
the  lash  of  her  tongue. 

"What  do  you  hear  from  Enid?"  Carroll  veered. 

"Nothing  but  the  same  old  tune."  Mrs.  Cactys'  expres- 
sion suddenly*  softened.  "I'm  going  abroad  next  month, 
I  wrote  and  told  her  to  make  an  end  of  all  this  nonsense 
and  come  along.  She  never  deigned  to  reply.  She  says 
Ivan,  Ivan  has  had  two  bad  spells ;  but  the  doctor  thinks — " 
she  stopped  short.  "There !  I  knew  there  was  something! 
You  can  come  along.  I've  got  to  go  to  my  bank.  I  prom- 
ised to  be  there  by  ten.  To-day  cleans  up  the  last  of 
Ed's  debts.  He  left  a  lot  of  money,  Ed  did,  but  he  was 
short  of  cash.     Everything  is  all  right  now,  though." 
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She  rose;  her  maid  came  in  to  give  her  a  last  touch; 
and  with  Val  in  tow,  the  resolute  woman  set  out  to  face 
the  world. 

Arrived  at  home,  Val  found  Romer  at  the  breakfast 
table  in  a  melancholy  mood.  His  coffee  was  cold  and  un- 
tasted,  his  pile  of  letters  shoved  ruthlessly  aside ;  one  only 
having  been  opened.    Angele  hovered  distractedly  near. 

"Hello !"  Val  exclaimed,  appraising  the  situation  in  a 
glance.  "Fresh  coffee,  Angele,  and  something  good, 
bananas  and  cream,  how's  that?  I  breakfasted  at  seven 
o'clock.     I'm  starved." 

"You  seem  cheerful  about  it,"  Romer  smiled  dismally. 
"You  idealists  see  the  world  through  Aurora's  eyes." 

"H'm!"  Val  smiled.  "What's  wrong?  Is  that  mar- 
malade in  the  jar,  therfe?" 

Romer  moved  the  sweet-pot  toward  him. 

"I  spent  a  most  disagreeable  Saturday  and  Sunday," 
Romer  complained.  "I  seem  to  detect  an  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  me.  Tarleton,  you  remember.  I  en- 
countered him  again  at  Jacques'.  Disgusting!  Mrs. 
Cactys,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Gordon  even!"  He  paused,  turned 
a  letter  over  nervously  with  his  quivering  fingers.  "I 
called  on  Mrs.  Cactys,  by  appointment,  lunch,  you  know. 
The  woman  is —  But  I  shan't  trouble  you.  Saturday 
afternoon  I  went  to  see  Ethel.  She  had  written  express- 
ing the  desire  that  I  consult  with  her  in  regard  to 
Gordon." 

"Gordon,  eh?"  Val  repeated. 

"I  don't  fully  approve  of  Gordon's  going  to  France," 
Romer  resumed.  "I  understood  that  he  was  doing  very 
well  here.     I  fail  to  see  the  necessity!" 

"My  fault  entirely,"  Val  broke  in.  "My  whim !  I'm 
responsible.  I've  encouraged  it.  Don't  deny  me,  Romer. 
The  thing  is  quite  easy.  Cruikshank,  the  art  dealer,  has 
contracted  for  six  portraits  a  year.  I  simply  set  aside  the 
proceeds  of  one   for  Gordon.      Costs  me  nothing,  you 
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see.  I've  no  use  for  the  money.  I've  more  than  I  need; 
too  much  if  anything." 

"I  can't  allow  it,"  Romer  exclaimed.  "Mrs.  Rivefg  Wag 
most  unpleasantly  pointed  in  her  remarks.  She  seemed  to 
think — !"  Romer  stopped  suddenly  and  a  soft  light  came 
into  his  eyes.  When  he  spoke  again  his  voice  was  almost 
dreamy.  "Do  you  know,  Old  One,  there,  for  a  few  mo- 
ments as  we  met,  I  was  most  unaccountably  drawn  to  her. 
I  felt — ah — almost — 'twas  strange,  too.  She  has  a 
subtle  charm  rising  out  of  poise ! — a  rare  beauty,  too, 
of  a  kind !"  His  voice  died  away  and  his  eyes  turned  to 
the  skies  through  the  open  window.  "But  her  mind,"  he 
said  suddenly,  with  a  quiver  in  his  tone,  "her  mind  has 
been  poisoned  against  me.  She  met  my  natural  advances 
most  coldly,  drew  herself  up  when  I  had  barely  touched 
her  fingers.  Chesterton!  That  devil  Chesterton's  influ- 
ence." 

"I  told  Ethel  that  I  would  look  out  for*  Gordon,"  Val 
interposed. 

"And  she  used  that  against  me,"  Romer  complained. 
"She  was  caustic,  and  most  unjustly  so,  considering  that 
I  had  never  heard  one  word  of  my  son's  plans  to  go 
abroad  until  they  fell  from  her  lips — her  lovely  lips,"  he 
added. 

"Overlook  it!"  Val  pleaded.  "Leave  the  boy  to  me. 
I'll  fix  things  with  Ethel." 

"My  dignity  prevents,"  Romer  replied  painfully.  "I 
must  accept  this  burden.  Not  as  between  you  and  me.  Old 
One!"  he  explained  quickly.  "Between  thee  and  me? 
Mine  is  thine.  But — Mrs.  Rivers,  Mrs.  Cactys,  my  son. 
It  seems  almost  like  a  conspiracy." 

"Nonsense,  old  man,"  Val  denied.  "You're  out  of 
sorts.  You  came  on  Ethel  too  quick ;  give  her  time.  Gor- 
don, though — " 

"Gordon  especially,"  Romer  frowned.  "The  boy 
wounded  me  deeply.     He  is  bone  of  my  bone.     I  am  de- 
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voted  to  him;  yet  he  has  behaved  most  unaccountably/' 
Romer  stopped  at  the  sound  of  Angele's  coming  up  the 
stairs. 

"It's  my  nerves,"  he  hastily  improvised.  "My  coffee 
shall  be  black,  Angele,  and  perhaps  you  will  make  me  some 
hot  toast.  No,  waffles.  Do  I  demand  the  impossible?" 
He  smiled  up  into  those  worshiping  eyes. 

"Impossible?  Rien!"  The  old  woman  exclaimed  in 
ecstasy,    "Waffles?    It  is  nothing,  ten  minutes  !" 

She  poured  the  steaming  coffee  into  the  cups;  she  set 
sugar,  cream  and  bananas,  cold  and  crisp,  before  Val; 
and  whisking  away  all  else  on  a  tray,  darted  out  of  the 
room  droning  a  lullaby. 

"A  jewel!  but  like  the  little  pitcher — where  was  I?" 
Romer  smiled.  "Oh,  yes,  those  wretched  diaries !  That 
night,  you  remember,  when  Gordon  made  some  amazing 
remark  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  As  you  predicted, 
he  did  come  to  me,  manfully.  I  was  stunned,  though,  at 
his  thought.  Where  does  the  boy  get  such  absurd  no- 
tions. No !  not  from  you,"  Romer  protested  as  Val  was 
about  to  speak.  "Gordon  told  me  of  his  talk  with  you; 
how  you,  yes,  actually  defended  me  from  my  own  son. 
Yet  even  after  that,  he  seemed  but  half  convinced.  He 
brought  up  those  wretched  diaries :  poor  Pollock's  diaries 
of  our  first  Nile  trip." 

"H'm,"  Val  mumbled.     "Diaries!" 

"Of  course  I  used  them,"  Romer  squared  his  shoulders. 
"With  his  dying  words.  Pollock  exhorted  me  to  give 
them  to  the  world.  Gordon  practically  accused  me  of  be- 
traying that  trust.  He  insisted  that  I  should  have  included 
Pollock's  name.  The  idea !  What  did  Pollock  care  whose 
name  was  used?  It  was  that  the  world  should  know  that 
we  had  reached  the  sources  of  the  Giraffe,  and  crossed 
overland  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Nile.  To  publish 
the  data  of  his  discoveries ;  our  discoveries !  Did  we  not 
go  side  by  side,  share  every  hardship,  surmount  every  ob- 
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fetacle,  face  every  danger  ?  He  the  scientist,  seeing,  noting, 
jotting  down — I  the  explorer  blazing  our  very  footsteps 
through  that  terra  incognito?  He  died  in  my  arms.  I 
survived,  a  yellow  skeleton.  Between  him  and  me,  what 
was  a  name?"  Romer  left  the  table  to  walk  the  length 
of  the  room. 

"Gordon  has  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Old  One.  My  son 
has  stabbed  me  with  his  mother's  hand.  She  doubted  me ! 
Once  she  doubted  me.  He — those  are  Chesterton  traits. 
Chesterton  blindness,  Chesterton  Puritanism.  And  yet — " 
the  fury  faded  out  of  Romer's  voice  more  swiftly  than 
it  had  risen.     "And  yet,  I  feel  that  the  boy  loves  me." 

"Of  course  he  loves  you,"  Val  exclaimed.  "That's  the 
whole  point,  old  man :  These  young  people  have  got  to 
thrash  things  out  for  themselves.  It's  the  new  idea :  take 
nothing  for  granted.  They  peel  the  hide  right  off  of 
things." 

"They  are  murdering  life,  desecrating  love,  destroying 
art,"  Romer  tiraded.  "Delicacy,  refinement,  manners,  are 
dead :  except  as  they  are  here  and  there  preserved  in  the 
passing  generation.     Poor  Coffyn !" 

"La  petite?"  Val  smiled.  "You  should  hear  her  and 
Gordon  together.  Old  Coffyn  takes  it  calm  enough, 
though." 

"He  would,  courtly  old  gentleman  that  he  is."  Romer 
looked  quickly  up  at  Val  under  knowing  eyelids.  "Is  it 
an  affair.  Old  One?"  he  smiled. 

"No,"  Val  replied.  "Perhaps  a  little  petting!  They 
do  that.  Nothing  out  of  the  way,  though.  Nice  little 
girl,  la  petite.  They're  fond  of  each  other  and  don't  make 
any  bones  about  it.    That's  all." 

"A  load  off  my  mind,"  Romer  said  with  a  long,  deep 
breath,  but  the  knowing  look  still  hung  on  in  his  eyes. 
"Coffyn,  you  know,  is  a  lifelong  friend;  and  a  valued  one. 
So  that  ends  that.  There  is  one  other  matter  still;  this 
house !" 
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"House?"  Val  asked,  pushing  back  his  plate  and  fum- 
bling for  his  pipe.  "Of  course,  the  house!  You  won't 
want  it  if  you  plan  to  stay  abroad.  Naturally!  No  use 
for  the  thing  at  all.  I'll  take  it  off  your  hands.  I've 
plenty  of  cash,  you  know." 

"Dear  old  Chap!"  Romer's  eyes  glinted  triumph.  "The 
house  would  be  a  burden  considering  the  other  matters 
that  face  me.     But  you?" 

"I  like  it,"  Val  laughed.  "I've  grown  attached  to  it. 
Nice  old  woodwork,  fine  old  paneled  doors,  my  studio, 
all  this !"  he  waved  his  long  arms  inclusively.  Then  he 
smiled.  "Those  sporty  little  cupids  in  the  stair  arch! 
They  greet  a  fellow ;  give  him  a  merry  welcome  when  he 
comes  in  the  front  door.  I'd  hate  to  part  with  them. 
Have  to  live  somewhere,  you  know.  This  suits  me.  They 
don't  build  houses  like  this  any  more." 

"Settled  then,"  Romer  smiled  in  agreeable  satisfaction. 
He  rose  and  turned  thoughtfully  toward  the  telephone. 
"I  shall  book  my  passage  for  Saturday  if  you  can  let  me 
have  the  check — before  I  go.  The  deeds,  leases,  papers, 
whatever  they  are,  can  be  put  in  order  in  a  day.  My 
lawyer — " 

"Check?  Any  time,  now!"  Val  laughed.  "And  do 
let  me  see  to  the  boy.  As  a  favor,"  he  added.  "I'll 
straighten  it  all  out  with  Ethel." 

"Dear  old  Val!"  Romer  laid  his  hand  lovingly  on  the 
hunched-up  shoulder.  "Your  heart!  But  alas,  no,  that 
must  be  my  duty.     However?" 

"Rubbish!"  Val  derided,  fumbling  in  his  pockets. 
"My  check  book:  Angele!"  he  called  in  his  high  shrill 
voice. 

"I  come,  the  waffles!"  echoed  from  below;  and  the 
slap-slap  of  slippers  on  the  stair. 

"Heavens!  those  waffles,"  Romer  laughed  and  instantly 
reseated  himself  at  the  table.  "Ah,  Angele !"  he  crooned 
as  she  came  laboring  into  the  room,  eyes  triumphant,  "if 
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all  the  world  were  like  you  two:  a  true  comrade  and  a 
devoted  woman." 

"The  Maitre  knows!"  the  old  woman  leered.  "Did 
Monsieur  Carroll  call?" 

"My  check  book,  Angele?"  Val  asked  in  bewilderment. 
"It's  somewhere." 

"But  here!"  She  went  instantly  to  the  escritoire  that 
Isaac  had  executed  with  his  own  hands :  a  lovely  thing, 
after  the  Chinese  manner  of  Chippendale.  "La  belle 
Mademoiselle,  you  remember?" 

"Ah,  yes !"  Val  smiled  reminiscently.  He  sat  down  and 
made  out  Romer's  check.  In  his  mind,  as  he  penned  it, 
a  connotation  slowly  formed  and,  hopeless,  died  away: 
"Enid's  home !"  But  as  he  rose  and  handed  the  check  to 
Romer  his  spoken  words  were  exuberant : 

"That  settles  one  thing,  old  man,"  he  said  gayly.  "Do 
you  know  I  feel  quite  proud  to  own  a  home !  Our  house, 
Angele,  what  do  you  say?" 

"Eh  bien !  But  the  Maitre  will  one  day  return 
again,"  the  old  woman  cried  in  a  shrill,  hollow  effort 
at  a  laugh.  "So  comfortable,  so  quiet,  we  have  always 
been." 

"Who  knows?"  Romer  replied.  "But  now  I  must  be 
off  to  Grigsby."  He  put  the  folded  check  in  his  pocket. 
"I  want  to  consult  him  on  an  important  point.  I  am 
asked  to  speak  in  Boston  before  a  most  distinguished  com- 
pany; an  honor  that  I  have  never  before  enjoyed.  I  feel 
that  I  should  accept." 

"Accept?  by  all  means!"  Val  cried.  "The  book  you 
know,  the  public  eye!" 

"It  would  defer  my  sailing,"  Romer  mused  doubtfully. 
"Mrs.  Rivers  wished  me  to  see  her  again,"  he  added. 

"I  should  think  so,"  Val  agreed.  "Again?  Of  course 
you  will.  Did  you  tell  her  about  your  trip?  She  kept 
forever  at  me  about  it." 

Romer  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  Val  full  in  the  eyes : 
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"I  couldn't  conceive  that  it  would  interest  her,  he  said 
very  definitely. 

"Interest  her?  China?"  Val  piped.  "Why,  it's  right 
across  the  ocean  from  her  front  door.  Aren't  we  inter- 
ested in  England  and  France?  They're  interested  in 
China  out  there.  Interested?  Why,  man,  she'd  hang  on 
your  words.  I'd  bet  my  shoes;  she  was  following  you 
every  step  of  the  way  you  took.  What  else?  What  do 
you  suppose  the  woman  thinks  about  ?  What  do  you  think 
she  lives  for?  Romer  Rivers,  the  great  explorer!  She 
lost  the  man,  but  she  kept  the  god.  Ask  Gordon!"  he 
laughed. 

"Kept  the  god?"  Romer  repeated  cynically. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Val  said  idly.  "The  memory 
— idealized  it — her  life's  dream  and  all  that.  Women  like 
Ethel  only  love  once." 

"You're  quite  wrong,"  Romer  remarked  positively, 
though  to  himself  as  much  as  to  Val.  "She  was  cold,  un- 
responsive." 

"Rubbish!"  Val  laughed.  "Self-protection.  You  didn't 
expect  her  to  throw  herself  in  your  arms  ?  She  wouldn't. 
A  deep  nature  like  hers,  when  the  crash  comes,  seals  up 
her  love  in  her  heart — safe — where  nothing  can  touch  it. 
She  stands  between  that  love  and  the  world,  she  protects 
it,  hides  it;  but  she  keeps  it,  cherishes  it,  finally  she  wor- 
ships it.  Everything  else  is  nothing:  the  world,  men, 
things,  you — nothing!"  Val  slapped  his  chair  arm.  "She's 
calm  as  her  ocean,  unfathomable,  serene,  why?  Because 
her  god  is  safe  in  her  heart.  Nothing  else  matters  at  all. 
Time  has  built  a  solid  protection  around  her,  but  it  hasn't 
touched  her.  Why,  look  at  her  !  look  at  her  face,  her  eyes !" 
he  cried  in  his  eagerness.  "Nothing  touched !  She's  like 
a  rose  under  glass,  not  a  petal  fallen !" 

"You  amaze  me !"  Romer's  voice  was  thoughtful.  He 
stood  looking  fixedly  at  Val,  but  so  intent  on  the  purpose 
forming  in  his  mind,  as  not  even  to  see  him.     Then  he 
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went  quietly  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  passed  through 
the  new  wide  portal  into  the  Hbrary,  once  the  Ladies' 
Room.  He  took  an  object  of  bulk  from  the  closet, 
returned  and  set  on  the  table  before  Val's  eyes  a  great 
Chinese  bowl,  the  gray-green  of  the  sea  in  color;  crackled 
with  a  marvelous  underglaze,  and  ornamented  with  the 
conventional  Joo-head. 

"By  Jove !"  Val  cried,  and  carried  the  lovely  object  to 
the  window,  holding  it  tenderly  in  his  hands,  turning  it 
round  and  round,  feasting  his  eyes. 

"Ming!"  Romer  smiled  ecstatically.  "Fifteenth  cen- 
tury without  a  doubt.  It  was  presented  to  me.  Perhaps 
it  might  interest  Mrs.  Rivers."  Without  other  explanation 
he  went  again  to  the  farther  room,  returned  with  a  box, 
sat  down  at  Val's  escritoire  and  wrote  on  his  card :  "Val 
tells  me  you  are  interested  in  things  Chinese.  Allow  me 
to  offer  this  souvenir  of  my  travels." 

"A  museum  piece !"  Val  exclaimed,  as  Romer  took  the 
squat  bowl  again  into  his  own  hands,  dropped  the  card 
into  it,  and  replaced  it  in  its  box. 

"I  fancied  it,"  Romer  explained.  "It  stood  on  a  little 
teak  stand,  low,  finely  carved.  My  host,  who  was  under 
a  trifling  obligation  to  me,  pressed  it  on  me.  It  has  been 
in  his  family  for  generations.  Still,  hardly  more  than  a 
trifle  among  his  thousand  treasures.  We  Americans  and 
Europeans,"  Romer  smiled,  "we  know  practically  nothing 
of  antiquity.  In  China  it  is  the  life  of  the  tiniest  child." 
Romer  tucked  the  box  under  his  arm  and  turned  with  a 
smile  to  the  gaping  old  servitor:  "My  hat,  my  stick, 
Angele !" 

Val  watched  his  exit,  a  multitude  of  conflicts  in  his 
mind.  "The  Ming  bowl,"  he  muttered,  and  smiled  when 
he  thought  of  the  odd  little  comedy  that  it  had  played:  of 
Mrs.  Cactys'  bitter  command :  "to  take  his  pot  and  go  to 
blazes";  of  Romer's  chagrin,  his  consternation,  his  re- 
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treat;  and  now  of  this  final,  fantastic,  utterly  different 
goal. 

As  the  Old  One  mulled  this  tableau  in  his  thoughts,  the 
realization  of  his  own  responsibility  gradually  obtruded. 
He  had  turned  the  course  of  events;  his  word  had  guided 
that  Ming  bowl  to  its  new  destination.  His  outburst,  his 
opening  of  Ethel  Rivers'  mind  and  heart  to  Romer's 
vision,  had  swayed  the  man's  purpose  into  a  direction 
wholly  unpremeditated.  Carroll  repented  his  enthusiasm, 
he  doubted  his  wisdom,  but  not  for  one  second  did  he 
question  the  verity  of  his  conclusion. 

"A  scambling  world!"  he  chuckled.  "I'll  bet  Old 
Romer  takes  no  chances  this  time.  He'll  send  that  Ming 
bowl  up  with  his  card  by  a  bell-boy,  or  I'm  a  Dutchman !" 

"Oui,  Monsieur !"  Angele's  voice  acquiesced.  Val  had 
forgotten  her  presence,  and  as  he  looked  up  to  catch  the 
sparkle  in  her  eyes  he  wondered  how  much  knowledge, 
how  much  Intuition,  lay  behind  them.  But  the  old  woman 
went  on  cleaning  the  table,  unconcerned,  and  finally  de- 
parted with  her  tray  of  dishes,  the  slap-slap  of  her  slip- 
pers on  the  stair  recording  her  progress,  until  a  door 
slammed  and  silence  fell. 

Val  mooned  over  his  pipe  in  a  mellow  revery  for  an 
unmeasured  hour.  His  thoughts  took  'odd  uncharted 
twists,  touching  but  not  holding  facet  after  facet  of  the 
polyhedrous  aspect  of  his  life.  Out  of  this  he  was  roused 
by  the  postman's  whistle.  Below  stairs,  its  shrill,  piercing 
warble  echoed  again,  a  door  opened  and  closed,  and  now 
alert,  Val  detected  a  quick,  nervous,  unaccustomed  haste 
in  Angele's  slap-slap  on  the  stairs.  He  was  out  of  his 
chair  and  half  way  to  the  hall  door,  a  formed  question  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue,  when  Angele's  breathless  word  an- 
ticipated him : 

"Special!"  she  gasped  out,  and  as  Carroll  ripped  open 
the  letter  she  added,  "She  come?" 

"No,"  Val  radiated,  "I  go."     And  on  top  of  that  her 
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own  previously  occasioned  words  came  tumbling  out  in 
broken  laughter:  "The  sleeping  berth,  Angele,  the  port- 
manteau— the  money — the  articles  de  toilette,  the  bag — 
the  hat — the  coat !" 

"Nom  du  vierge!"  the  old  woman  sank  down  on  the 
top  step  and  sat  speechless.  "In  one  moment !"  she  finally 
managed  to  articulate.  Val,  sobered,  stood  for  a  long 
minute  regarding  her  and  then  added  in  his  quizzical 
tone:  "Not  quite  the  thing,  though,  is  it? — to  laugh  when 
a  man  is  dead,"  and  turned  back  into  his  living  room. 

Angele  crossed  herself,  started  to  rise,  then  pounced  on 
the  sheet  of  paper  that  had  dropped  unheeded  fom  the 
Old  One's  excited  fingers. 

"Come  Monday,"  the  old  eyes  gleaned,  "by  the  same 
train,  if  this  reaches  you  in  tim£.  The  little  m/in  Isaac  is 
here,  and  has  been  wonderfid.  Ivan  sent  for  him.  They 
talked  together  until  the  end.  The  End — God  rest  his 
soul.  As  you  know.  Old  One,  I  had  long  ago  forgiven 
him.  Enid." 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  LITTLE   OPIE 

Val  was  troubled.  He  walked  alone,  a  little  behind 
Enid  and  Isaac,  on  the  side  of  the  road;  his  eyes  down- 
cast, his  feet  kicking  imaginary  pebbles,  his  wish  revolt- 
ing against  the  thought  of  going  back  to  the  cottage, 
which  without  a  second's  hesitation  he  had  hurried  for- 
ward to,  that  very  morning.  Then,  however,  his  thought 
was  to  reach  Enid ;  to  say  some  word ;  to  do  some  thing, 
that  might  ease  or  reassure  or  comfort  her.  Now,  how 
different !  He  felt  that  he  was  about  to  invade  a  sanc- 
tuary, to  enter  into  the  place  that  she  had  dedicated  to 
another.    It  repelled  him  horribly. 

His  ears  caught  words  of  their  conversation:  Isaac's 
finely  cultured  voice ;  Enid's  quiet,  yet  easy  tones  in  reply. 
There  seemed  a  harmony,  half  detached,  half  utterly  com- 
prehending that  flowed  from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
and  that  somehow  he,  Val  Carroll,  could  not  achieve,  more 
intimate  though  he  was  to  each  of  them,  than  either  could 
ever  be  to, the  other.    He  was  out  of  sorts. 

Finally  the  house  came  near.  They  came  up  to  it.  The 
two  turned  naturally  without  a  break  in  the  talk  up  the 
pathway  that  led  to  the  porticoed  door.  Val  had  to  force 
his  feet  to  follow  them.  The  bricks  cried  out  against  his 
tread. 

"What's  the  matter.  Old  One?"  Enid  turned  back  to 

him.     "What  are  you  mooning  about  all  alone?     I  want 

you  really  to  see  my  little  home.    I've  got  a  surprise  for 

you." 

"I  saw  it,"  Val  answered.     "The  Opie — it's  in  that 
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second  room.  I  saw  it  through  the  door,  over  your  shoul- 
der." 

"You  would,"  she  said  smiling.  "Well,  if  it's  not  a 
surprise,  still  you  can't  know  half  what  it  has  meant  to 
me.  Such  a  plucky  little  beggar  that  boy  is,  with  his 
whimsical  little  grin  rain  or  shine,  and  the  feather  in  his 
cap  so  jaunty." 

"May  I  see  it?"  Isaac  bridged  Val's  awkward  silence. 
"Opie  to  me  is  a  great  master,  finer  than  Hoppner,  more 
realist  than  Raeburn,  somewhere  between  them  in  his 
view  and  feelings." 

"Good  for  you !"  Val  roused  himself  and  followed  with 
a  brisker  step.  As  they  passed  through  the  door,  he  tried  to 
overcome  the  oppression  that  at  once,  inside,  again  sur- 
rounded him  like  a  black  cloud.  But  he  only  half  succeeded. 

Enid  led  the  way  through  the  hall  into  her  sitting  room, 
a  sunny  southwest  corner  with  gay  chintzed  windows, 
wicker  furniture  and  a  golden  Chinese  rug  with  great 
blotches  of  old  blue  in  its  primitive  design.  Isaac  crossed 
at  once  to  the  painting  that  hung  on  the  far  wall.  Val 
paused  at  the  threshold  and  fixed  every  detail  in  his  sweep- 
ing glance. 

A  woman's  room,  her  room,  this  was  where  she  lived : 
a  chaise  longue  by  the  window  with  a  wicker  sewing  table 
at  its  left  side;  four  or  five  books  on  a  stool  at  her  right 
hand,  a  tall  spear  of  a  lamp  just  behind,  painted  ironwork 
delicately  wrought,  reaching  out  solicitously  its  single 
cone  of  light  toward  just  that  place  which  would  illumi- 
nate her  page  or  sewing,  yet  not  glare  in  her  eyes. 

There  were  other  chairs,  a  deep,  long  settee,  a  larger 
table,  a  shelf  of  books,  a  piano;  other  lamps,  other  pictures 
on  the  walls.  Vases,  a  clock  ticking  pertly  on  a  window 
shelf;  but  Enid's  corner,  held  his  mind. 

Gradually  a  tremendous  up- welling  thought  sufifused 
him;  his  eyes  smiled,  he  almost  wanted  to  cry  out:  "soli- 
tary, hers  alone,  her  own,  just  Enid's  room."    He  became 
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alive,  conscious;  and  discovered  that  she  was  standing  in 
front  of  him,  looking  into  his  eyes,  reading  perhaps  his 
thoughts,  certainly  his  immense  relief. 

"Well ?"  she  said  quietly.  "You  do  like  it?  It's  homey, 
isn't  it.  Old  One  ?    I  love  this  little  room." 

"So  do  I,"  Val  responded  instantly.  "Couldn't  be 
cozier.  What's  in  the  basket,  darning?  Didn't  know 
anybody  darned  any  more  except  Angele.  The  French 
you  know;  they'd  never  get  past  mending." 

"You  old  dear,"  she  said  with  a  wistful  little  smile. 
"It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  leave  this.  Not  darning, 
buttons.  I've  learned  to  sew  on  buttons.  I've  put  but- 
tons and  button  holes  on  everything  that  used  to  have 
snaps  or  strings  or  pins." 

"Buttons!"  Val  repeated.  "Cockney  coming  out,  eh! 
Always  thought  there  was  a  touch  of  cockney  in  Minnie 
somewhere." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Enid  denied.  "It  was  Mrs.  Ells- 
mere.  She  lives  over  there  next  door.  I  used  to  sit  and 
watch  her  through  the  window.  She  has  three  little  boys ; 
she  was  forever  sewing  buttons  on  things.  Her  husband  is 
getting  well.  They're  going  out  to  Tucson  in  the  autumn, 
to  live.   He  has  a  good  position  there  waiting  for  him." 

"So  you  took  to  buttons,  too,"  Val  mused.  "How  do 
they  work?" 

"Mostly  all  right,"  Enid  replied.  "Some,  I  had  to  give 
up.    They  made  lumps  in  the  wrong  places." 

Val  put  his  hand  gently  on  her  head  and  turned  her  face 
up  to  him,  as  though  she  were  a  child.  The  color  came 
into  her  face,  and  her  own  hands  flew  to  the  rescue  of  her 
hair.  For  a  moment  their  eyes  met,  then  he  slipped  his 
arm  through  hers  and  turned  to  Isaac. 

"Fine  work,  there,  my  friend!"  he  said  enthusiastically. 
"Those  old  fellows  knew  how  to  do  the  thing.  I'd  be 
proud  to  have  done  that  boy." 

"Very  fine !"  Isaac  agreed.     "But  they  were  not  your 
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equal.    You  have  gone  beyond  them.    I  think  you  know 
that,  my  friend,"  he  added  quietly. 

"Really?"  Enid  asked  open  eyed. 

"Nonsense !"  Val  interposed.  "Isaac  loves  me,  you 
see ;  and  like  all  lovers,  he  is  blind."  He  began  fumbling 
in  his  pockets  for  his  pipe,  as  he  always  did  when  em- 
barrassed. 

"You  two  can  settle  it,"  Enid  gently  pressed  Val's 
arm,  "make  yourselves  cozy  in  a  woman's  room,  while  I 
see  about  lunch.  There  will  be  Miss  Thurston  with  us. 
She  is  the  nurse — Ivan's  nurse,"  she  added  and  quickly 
slipped  out  of  the  room. 

"I  ought  to  be  getting  back  to  my  hotel,"  Isaac  said 
apropos  of  the  silence  she  left  behind  her.  "This  evening 
I  shall  return.     There's  nothing  more  that  I  can  do." 

"Not  yet,"  Val  replied.  "You've  been  a  loyal  friend, 
Isaac.  You've  filled  a  gap  no  other  man  could  fill :  not  I, 
nor  any  one." 

"I  knew  him"  Isaac  replied  almost  apologetically,  "per- 
haps I  was  his  only  friend.    He  sent  for  me." 

"And  you  left  everything  and  came,"  Val  answered. 
"It  was  a  fine  thing;  for  Enid  you  were  a  godsend;  she 
said  so." 

"Being  not  quite  a  stranger,  and  not  too  near  a  friend, 
in  times  like  this !"  he  opened  his  fine  old  hands  in  an  ex- 
pressive gesture. 

"I  shall  never  forget  it,"  Val  said  laying  his  hand  on 
Isaac's  shoulder.  "Now  is  there  anything  left  for  me 
to  do?    Anything  I  ought  to  know?" 

"I'm  uncertain,"  Isaac  answered.  "The  man  laid  his 
soul  bare  to  me.    It  was  a  cesspool ;  and  I  am  not  a  priest." 

"As  you  think  best,"  Val  said  quickly.  "I  am  only 
thinking  of  her." 

"She  was  no  wife,"  Isaac  said  quietly.  "He  dared  to 
go  through  the  ceremony — before  witnesses,  all  the  legal 
forms  as  well.     He  signed  himself  unmarried.     He  lied. 
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He  perjured  himself;  he  was  married  in  Cracow  before 
the  war.  His  wife  was  in  Venice  all  the  time.  She  even 
came  to  Rome — she — "  he  stopped  abruptly.  Enid  was 
standing  on  the  threshold. 

"I  wished  to  know,  Isaac,"  she  said  quietly,  "It  is  bet- 
ter, even  now  to  know  the  truth.  It  can't  hurt  me — please 
speak  quite  plainly.  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  this 
afternoon."  She  came  forward,  took  Val's  hand  in  hers 
and  led  him  across  to  the  settee.  "Let's  all  sit  down,"  she 
said.  "Just  the  necessary  things.  How  you  know,  and 
when." 

"I  have  always  known  Ivan  Narovitch,"  Isaac  said 
calmly,  "though  I  knew  nothing  of  his  marriage  to  you, 
until  he  told  me,  here.  Of  his  story,  yes — and  rumors; 
the  story  he  told  of  an  English  girl,  and  that  her  father, 
an  English  earl,  pensioned  him.  Of  you  though,  never  a 
word." 

"I  know,"  Val  interposed,  "he  told  Bram  that — " 

"He  lied,  of  course,"  Isaac  continued  more  tensely,  "but 
he  did  not  lie  to  me  upstairs  in  that  room  with  Hell  yawn- 
ing for  him,  and  he  crying  to  the  Virgin  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness !  No,  he  did  not  lie  to  me ;  he  spoke  the  truth. 
I  can  hear  his  words :  *I  betrayed  her — I  married  her 
when  I  had  a  wife.  I  robbed  her;  but  she  has  forgiven 
me.  God  will  forgive  me,  Isaac:  He  will,  He  will.  God 
will  be  as  merciful  as  a  woman.'  " 

"Stop!"  Val  almost  cried,  his  voice  shaking.  "In  this 
house  I  cannot  listen,  Isaac." 

"I  can,  Old  One,"  Enid  said  with  an  even  calm  tone. 
"Isaac  is  right.  I  did  forgive  him  everything.  And  so 
will  God  if  he  asked  in  repentance  and  sincerity."  She 
hesitated  just  a  moment : 

"This  house?  Old  One,  why,  this  is  my  home.  I  love 
it.  I  could  not  weep  for  Ivan ;  but  I  shall  cry  when  I  close 
this  door  for  the  last  time.  It  has  been  my  home,  my 
own  little  home.    I've  been  happy  here.    I  found  peace — 
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and  rest,  oh,  such  wonderful  rest  in  this  very  room,  I 
love  every  stool  and  every  pillow !  I  am  going  to  stay 
here  for  a  little  while  and  bid  them  all  good-by,  one  by 
one,  over  and  over  again.  Surely  you  understand  that, 
Val  dear.  I  kept  faith  to  the  end.  When  Ivan  sent  for 
me  that  day,  and  claimed  me  as  his  wife,  I  kept  the  vow 
that  I  had  made  before  God :  oh,  yes,  I  did,"  she  insisted 
as  Val  started  to  interpose.  "I  brought  him  here.  I  took 
his  name  and  acknowledged  him  before  these  people — 
until  Death  absolved  me." 

"Don't!"  Val  said  brokenly.  "Forgive  me,  Enid,  for- 
give me,  Isaac.  I've  heard  more  than  I  can  bear."  He 
rose  abruptly  and  left  the  room. 

Enid  sprang  forward,  but  Isaac  gently  touched  her 
arm. 

"He  will  come  to  no  harm,"  he  said.  "It  will  pass.  It 
is  for  you  that  his  heart  is  bleeding.  He  is  suffering  now 
what  you  suffered  long  ago.  The  great  soul,  the  artist 
that  is  in  him,  has  overmastered  the  man.  But  it  will 
pass.     It  is  not  weakness,  but  love." 

"How  are  you  so  wise?"  Enid  sat  back  in  her  seat 
obediently.  Then  after  a  moment  of  resolution  she  said 
softly:  "Tell  me." 

"Much  better,"  Isaac  nodded.     "For  you  it  is  ended." 

"Yes,  ended,"  Enid  repeated. 

"What  shall  I  tell?"  Isaac  began  quietly.  "I  knew 
Ivan  always ;  since  he  was  a  little  boy.  I  was  born  on  his 
father's  estates.  As  a  young  man,  and  after — "  he  paused 
to  sort  his  thoughts,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  meditatively, 
pressed  his  slender  old  finger  tips  together,  pursed  his 
lips,  half  closed  his  eyes  : 

"My  first  memories  of  him  are  so  many — of  his  little 
pony — he  rode  it  like  a  young  prince  when  he  was  six 
years  old.  His  handsome  clothing !  I  was  a  poor  young 
man.  His  elegance,  his  retinue,  dogs,  women,  men;  his 
career,  his  great  voice,  his  fame. 
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"His  mother?    No,  I  withhold  her  name. 

"I  went  away  to  Venice,  to  Rome,  finally  I  came  here. 
Ivan  grew  to  be  a  man,  but  that  means  nothing.  Each 
year,  not  quite  that,  but  many  times  I  returned.  I  go 
abroad  to  find  old  furniture,  rare  pieces,  odds  and  ends, 
and  always  to  Italy.  Ivan  was  there.  He  studied  in 
Milan,  in  Rome.  Very  early  he  began  to  sing.  I  heard 
him  countless  times :  at  twenty  he  debuted  in  Moscow,  the 
next  year  in  St.  Petersburg. 

"He  had  the  great  voice ;  not  yet  Slezak  but  a  wondrous 
power;  never  Caruso,  still  exquisite  tone." 

Isaac  paused  and  scowled. 

"Rich  women  made  much  of  him — forgive  me,  Madame 
— he  was  so  grand,  so  handsome,  so  proud,"  Isaac  spread 
out  his  hands  expressively.  "But,"  his  voice  dropped 
suddenly,  he  sat  up,  and  spoke  in  a  tense  whisper.  "He 
fell  in  love,  Madame,  he  married — he  married  a  dancer, 
a  ballerina;  married  her  publicly,  rashly,  unwisely.  It 
made  a  sensation,  that  he  should  throw  himself  away 
when  he  could  have  had  a  princess  with  a  fortune — him- 
self half  noble  though  a  bastard.  The  great  world  jeered; 
his  father  only  laughed:  'Fool,  son  of  a  fool!'  they  say 
he  said. 

"How  do  I  know  so  surely?  Ah,  Madame!  I  knew 
her!  I  have  often  seen  her,  with  Ivan,  before  and  since. 
Wait !"  he  raised  his  hand.     "I  know  where  she  is  now." 

"Now?"  Enid's  word  came  quickly  under  her  breath. 

"Now,"  Isaac  repeated.  "She  is  in  New  York.  She 
dances  in  a  Revue.  Gypsy  they  call  her.  She  has  forgot- 
ten the  fallen  Ivan — she  cares  nothing  for  John  Castle- 
ton — she  is  the  mistress  of  the  wastrel  Dorian." 

"I  never  heard  of  him,"  Enid  said,  wondering.  "But 
what  of  me?  I  had  rather  know  what  I  may  have  to 
meet." 

"Nothing!"  Isaac  said  fervently.  "Not  even  I,  nof 
Sonia  Illanova,  nor  any  other  knew  of  you  by  name.   Ivan 
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was  secret.  Always  he  was  secret.  What  he  told  was 
seldom  what  was  true.     It  was  the  nature  of  the  man." 

"No  more — "  Enid  held  out  her  hand.  She  tried  to 
smile.  "As  you  say  it  is  the  end.  Now  we  will  go  and  find 
Val.  But  thank  you  for  the  friend  you  are,  and  for  all 
that  you  have  done  for  me." 

"Done?"  Isaac  lifted  his  shoulders.  "For  Ivan,  it  is 
because  of  the  past,  the  great  artist  that  he  was :  for  you, 
Madame,  because  it  is  an  honor  even  to  do  a  little ;  for  my 
friend,  the  Maitre  Carroll,  because  as  he  said — I  love 
him.  Ah,  Madame,  it  is  a  privilege  to  love  him ;  but  to  be 
loved  by  him!" — Isaac's  dark  eyes  glittered  with  pride,  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  small  stature. 

"For  a  whim  and  in  a  few  hours,  he  has  done  for  me, 
what  all  the  efforts  of  my  lifetime  cannot  do:  He  has  im- 
mortalized Isaac.  In  the  years  to  come,  long  after  I  am 
dead  and  gone,  and  all  of  my  poor  work  lost,  broken  and 
forgotten — men  will  look  at  my  portrait,  and  say :  'His 
friend,  Isaac  Bernstein  at  the  piano.  A  musician  prob- 
ably.' " 

"You  dear  little  man,"  Enid  said,  the  tears  coming  into 
her  eyes.     "Let  me  be  your  friend,  too." 

"It  could  not  be  otherwise,"  Isaac  replied  with  a  slight, 
but  reverent,  bow.  "You  have  suffered  greatly — but  you 
shall  know  the  greater  joy." 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

AN   INTERIM 

Val  returned  to  find  Romer  in  a  bustle  of  excitement, 
which  was  barely  restrained  even  through  the  first  mo- 
ments of  their  greeting. 

"I  had  no  idea,  Old  One !"  Romer  said  sympathetically, 
and  then  half  reproving:  "To  hide  your  love,  however 
sad,  from  me !"  But  as  Val's  handclasp  was  his  only  an- 
swer, Romer  plunged  at  once  into  his  own  affairs : 

"I  speak  in  Boston,"  he  said  with  a  distinct  air  of  ela- 
tion, "on  Friday  night ;  and  sail  from  there  on  Saturday." 

"Sail  Saturday?"  Val  exclaimed. 

"Time  passes,"  Romer  confided.  "The  book  is  to  be 
published  in  November; — to  clinch  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. The  articles  come  to  an  end  in  Grigsby's  Decem- 
ber issue.     He  feels  that  the  book  must  follow  at  once." 

"H'm,"  Val  smiled.     "Rushing  things !" 

"By  dictating  I  can  do  it,"  Romer  continued  eagerly. 
"I  can  do  it — and — there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  keep 
me  here." 

"No,  of  course,"  Val  agreed.  "So  you  are  off  again 
to-morrow.  What  about  these  things?"  he  waved  his 
hand  to  indicate  Romer's  possessions,  a  few  still  visible, 
the  rest  boxed  in  the  attic. 

"Angele  and  I,"  Romer  hastily  explained,  "have  settled 
everything.  The  devotion  of  that  creature !  Lists  !  She 
had  boxed  and  listed  every  article  as  she  packed  them. 
My  books  of  course  she  will  send  at  once — later,  other 
things — my  trophies,  my  objets  d'art,  but,  alas !  time 
the  great  destroyer!  Many  a  once-loved  memento  shall 
be  consumed  in  the  furnace's  flames." 
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Val  smiled.     "Off  with  the  old  love,"  he  muttered. 

"A  tender  point,  but  never  truer,"  Romer  admitted, 
with  a  knowing  smile  in  his  eyes  though  his  expression 
feigned  a  sad  cast,  "how  well  old  Virgil  knew  the  sex: 
Varium  et  mutabile — et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Do  you  know, 
Old  One?  I  lunched  with  Helen  and  we  spent  the  after- 
noon together.    The  dear  girl  palled  on  me." 

"Helen,  eh?"  Val  mused.  The  name  grated  in  his 
memory.  "The  last  time  I  saw  Helen,  she  was  a  badly 
frightened  young  woman." 

Romer  looked  up  quickly,  but  asked  no  question.  "I 
was  amazed  at  the  change,"  he  said.  "None  of  that  in- 
dolent charm  and  languor.  All — all  gone.  Old  One !  All 
gone.  She  was  a  whining  complaining  little  brat.  She 
actually  wanted  me  to  take  her  to  England.  Imagine  it? 
^hat  can  be  in  her  mind?    And  now  of  all  times !" 

"Ah,"  Val  said.     "East  is  East,  and  West  is  West—" 

"Not  at  all!"  Romer  smiled.  "My  time  is  filled  to 
overflowing.  My  reputation !  I've  no  time  for  dalliance. 
The  child  could  not  comprehend." 

"Exactly,"  Val  agreed. 

"So  I  sail  Saturday  from  Boston,"  Romer  said  tri- 
umphantly. "It  simplifies  matters.  I  should  have  gone 
this  morning  except  that  I  dine  to-night  with  Mrs.  Rivers. 
And,  of  course,"  he  added,  "I  stayed  for  a  last  word  with 
you." 

"Dine  with  Ethel,  to-night?"  Val  exclaimed.  "Then 
we  must  have  a  midnight  supper  afterwards  at  Jacques, 
and  break  a  bottle  for  auld  lang  syne.  Coffyn  and  George 
Bram  and  Peter  Dorian,  Isaac,  what  about  Isaac,  Gordon, 
of  course." 

"Gordon  and  I,"  Romer  seized  the  point.  "Gordon 
and  I  have  found  common  ground.  It  lifts  a  millstone 
from  my  neck,  a  load  from  my  heart.  For  that  brief 
hour  that  I  had  my  son,  and  then  to  lose  him?  I  could 
not !    I  tossed  my  pride,  my  parental  position  to  the  winds. 
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and  man  to  man  sought  and  found  his  love  and  his  re- 
spect. 

"A  gross,  brutal  misunderstanding — nothing  else — lay 
at  the  heart  of  things.  The  differences  of  environment, 
of — ah — age  and  youth,  the  passing  and  coming  genera- 
tions." 

"We've  got  to  face  'em,"  Val  laughed.  "They  won't 
take  no  for  an  answer." 

"At  the  bottom  of  it  all  was — his  mother — my  treat- 
ment of  his  mother.  For  that  I  honor  him,"  Romer  said 
reverently.  "His  grandfather,  no,  not  Ethel,  his  grand- 
father had  basely  misrepresented  me.  That  man,  a  hide- 
bound old  curmudgeon  if  one  ever  lived,  never  understood 
me.  And,  luckily,  he  wholly  failed  to  understand  the 
boy,  as  well.  Both  of  us  he  denounced.  Both  of  us  he 
would  have  made  into  shopkeepers.  Imagine !  Gordon 
Rivers,  the  architect,  chained  to  a  ledger  and  desk!  As 
for  me,"  a  gesture,  "it  brought  the  boy  and  me  to  a  start- 
ing point,  and  once  in  the  clearing  we  found  the  trail  that 
led  to  understanding." 

"I  knew  it,"  Val  shouted  in  his  high  piping  voice  that 
sounded  so  odd  in  his  enthusiasm.  "I  knew  it  would 
come,  in  the  end." 

"Dear  old  man,"  Romer  smiled  in  satisfaction.  "As  to 
his  education,  his  career — I  am  handing  him  a  check  as  a 
beginning.  Frankly,  though,  Old  One,  he  would  rather 
look  to  you.  He  says  that  it  is  all  settled,  that  you  and 
he  have  fixed  everything.  Were  it  any  other  human  being, 
jealousy  as  well  as  pride,  would  force  me  to  forbid." 

"And  I,"  Val  said  instantlv,  "I  wouldn't  listen.  Out  of 
the  question !  But  you  and  I  ?  As  you  say.  Where  is 
the  difference?" 

"You  speak  my  thoughts,"  Romer  smiled,  "and  Gordon 
himself  understands.     The  boy  adores  you." 

"We're  friends,"  Val  mused.  "Old  One  he  calls  me; 
but,  somehow,  lately  I  don't  feel  so  very  old." 
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It  was  Romer's  turn  to  smile,  but  the  telephone  cut  him 
short.  He  crossed  to  the  table  and  took  up  the  instru- 
ment. 

"For  you,"  he  said  quickly.  "Now  I'm  off,  I've  a 
score  of  things  to  attend  to." 

Val  displaced  him  at  the  'phone. 

"Dinner  to-night?  Yes,  I  was  coming  up  after  lunch 
anyway.  Yes,  Enid's  all  right.  No,  nothing  definite. 
What?"  he  paused,  and  after  a  long  flow  of  questioning 
he  laughed.     "That's  for  Enid  to  decide,"  he  concluded. 

"Poor  Minnie !"  he  said  as  he  turned  away.  "She's 
going  to  have  'her  girl  back,'  as  she  says.  But,  not  for 
long,"  he  added  with  a  quick  flare  of  elation  in  his  eyes. 
He  began  to  move  about  and  survey  his  domain  with  a 
new  viewpoint  in  his  mind's  eyes.  How  would  the  place 
look  and  feel  when  Enid  should  come  and  dominate  it 
with  her  presence?  He  had,  as  he  told  Romer,  become  at- 
tached to  the  house.  The  studio  below  was  almost  ideal, 
plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  room  for  work,  nothing  more. 
Enid's  transformation  of  the  dressing  room  from  a  dingy 
parlor  where  a  model  could  change,  into  a  dainty  boudoir 
with  its  French  furnishing,  its  soft  delicate  color,  its 
cushioned  carpet,  had  been  her  first  step  toward  putting 
things  in  order,  as  he  liked  to  call  it.  Then  had  come  this 
living  room.  He  looked  definitely  at  it.  Its  grayed-rose 
walls  against  which  his  pictures  hung  on  either  side  of  the 
chimney  piece.  The  old  old  fireplace,  once  glistening 
black,  was  now  a  soft  dull  tone  that  melted  into  the  black- 
veined  marble  mantel  at  which  he  used  to  look  with  hor- 
ror. Perhaps  the  pair  of  consoles  that  flanked  it,  took  off 
the  curse,  they  were  so  exquisite  in  themselves.  He  turned 
to  face  the  adjoining  room,  the  Ladies'  Room  as  Romer 
had  once  styled  it,  Dove  Cote  in  Gordon's  phrase.  A 
wide  arched  opening  had  dispelled  its  mysteries.  The 
light  from  its  north  windows  came  unimpeded  across  the 
portal.     Gordon's  drawing  table  was  just  in  view,  three 
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or  four  of  Romer's  best  heads,  the  gnu,  a  spring  bok — 
Val  smiled. 

"What  next?"  he  said  aloud,  but  the  presence  that  he 
invoked  was  too  spiritual  to  answer. 

During  the  afternoon  he  'phoned  a  half  dozen  friends 
for  Romer's  midnight  supper,  and  after  a  long  walk 
wound  up  at  the  Plaza  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Cactys. 

"I'm  half  ready  to  fly  out  of  my  senses,"  Mrs.  Cactys 
greeted  him.  "I've  a  mind  to  pack  up  and  go  off  to  Eu- 
rope now !" 

"What  for?"  Val  smiled,  "everybody's  doing  that. 
Romer  sails  Saturday.  Mrs.  Rivers  goes  next  week. 
Gordon's  going  off  to  Paris  in  the  fall." 

"Stop  that  nonsense,  Val  Carroll,  you  know  perfectly 
well  what  I  mean,"  she  interrupted.  "Well?" — she 
paused.     "What  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"Nothing  special,"  Val  replied.  "Enid  will  be  coming 
home,  when  she's  ready." 

"Ready?"  Mrs.  Cactys  fairly  hurled  the  word  at  him. 
"What  is  she  doing  up  there  all  by  herself  ?  What's  keep- 
ing her?  Why  does  she  tell  me  to  stay  away  when  I'm 
just  dying  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  comfort  her?" 

"Too  late  for  that,  Minnie,"  Val  smiled.  "She's  too 
big — she's  a  woman,  the  same  as  you.  Better  let  her 
alone.  She's  fought  her  fight  and  won  it.  In  her  own 
time  she'll  come  back  to  us.  My,  what  she  has  been 
through!" 

"That's  just  it,"  Mrs.  Cactys  remonstrated,  "and  you 
leave  her  up  there  to  mope  alone.  /  don't  know  her  cir- 
cumstances. /  don't  know  what  hell  she's  been  facing  all 
this  time.  Yoii  walked  in  here  a  month  ago  and  told  me 
my  daughter's  gone  back  to  her  husband.  I  never  even 
knew  she  ever  had  one." 

"Neither  did  I,"  Val  smiled. 

"Don't  sneer  at  me,"  she  retorted.  "Monday  she  wrote 
me  a  letter.     'Ivan  is  dead,  don't  come.'     That  to  her 
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mother!  Now,  sir,  I  want  the  facts,  who  was  this  man, 
where  did  he  turn  up  from,  and — "  She  stopped  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  "Is  there  anything  else?" 

"No,"  Val  replied  solemnly,  "there's  nothing  more. 
I  told  you  about  all  I  know,  or  all  that  I  knew  then. 
It  was  a  case  of  a  mad  short  tragic  infatuation.  She 
was  a  little  rich  Cinderella.  You  and  Ed  spent  your  life 
chasing  dollars,  and  never  gave  Enid  a  thought.  She 
was  a  shy,  homely,  passionate  little  thing  yearning  for 
love.  She  never  got  it.  You  never  gave  her  any.  Ed 
didn't  know  how,  and  as  she  grew  up,  nobody  else  did 
either.  You  made  her  draw  all  up  inside  herself  through 
sheer  loneliness,  and  she  never  learned  to  bloom.  Nobody 
noticed  her.  except  for  what  they  got  out  of  her.  You 
made  her  depend  on  money  to  get  friends  and  attention. 
She  never  knew  anything  else — and  what  happened  ?" 

"What  did  happen?"  Minnie  gasped. 

"The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  could  happen,"  Val 
went  on.  "Alone  in  Paris  she  stumbled  on  Prince  Charm- 
ing. He  knew  women,  he  knew  how  to  flatter  them.  He 
swept  her  off  her  feet.  He  found  her  weak  spot,  her 
voice ;  the  one  thing  in  her  you  could  not  stifle ;  the  thing 
she  loved.  He  played  on  that;  he  promised  her  a  great 
career,  he  lied,  he  flattered — and  poor  little  wallflower — 
she  fell  for  it."  Val  got  out  of  his  chair  and  paced 
the  floor  between  them.  "She  married  him,"  he  shook 
his  finger  in  Mrs.  Cactys'  face,  "or  thought  she  did,"  he 
ended  hoarsely. 

"Madre  de  Dios  !"    Mrs.  Cactys  gasped.    "What?" 

"Yes,  just  that,"  Val  said  tensely.  "Just  exactly  that. 
He  had  a  wife  somewhere — and  others.  The  first  shock 
was  when  she  discovered  he  had  lied  about  her  voice, 
the  greatest  voice  in  Europe  he  had  called  it.  The  rest 
followed  pellmell :  Disillusionment,  suspicion,  complete 
betrayal  and  utter  humiliation.  He  told  her  to  her  face 
that  she  was  not  his  wife." 
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"I'd  have  killed  him,"  Minnie  clasped  and  unclasped 
her  hands,  digging  her  nails  into  the  thin  flesh.  "If  she'd 
only—" 

"  Come  to  you?"  Val  turned  on  her  quickly.  "With 
a  tale  Hke  that?     Why  should  she?" 

"Don't!"  Minnie  cried  out.  "Stop,  Val  Carroll,  and 
tell  me  what  to  do!" 

"Do?  There's  nothing  you  can  do,  nothing  I  can  do! 
Let  her  alone.  She  found  the  thing  to  do  and  did  it. 
She  faced  it,  took  that  cad  and  nursed  him  to  his  final 
pitiful  death.  She  took  his  name,  hid  his  shame  and 
dishonor  and  degradation  with  her  calm  God-given  wom- 
anhood. Gave  him  a  home  to  die  in,  instead  of  a  brothel 
bed.  And  in  doing  that,  Minnie  Cactys,  Enid  found 
peace,  the  hell  of  terror  and  fear  fled  out  of  her.  She 
found  the  rarest  thing  on  earth,  contentment,  and  happi- 
ness of  a  kind." 

"Happiness!    How  could  she?" 

"In  her  home,  hers,  her  very  own,  not  yours,  not  Ed's, 
not  mine ;  her  little  haven  home,  where  the  grace  of 
Grod  surrounded  her — and  that  poor  miserable  wretch 
upstairs  lay  in  safety,  cared  for,  ministered  to,  prayed 
for,  I  dare  say,  by  the  woman  whose  innocence  and 
honor  he  had  dragged  down  into  the  mire." 

"I  don't  believe  it.  I  don't  believe  she  could  have  been 
happy,"  Mrs.  Cactys  repeated  again  and  again. 

"Why  not?"  Val  flared.  "How  could  she  help  being 
happy  when  she  had  made  her  peace  with  herself?  I 
sat  in  her  little  sitting  room,  the  place  radiated  it.  The 
chintz  in  the  sunny  windows  was  happy,  her  sewing 
basket  on  a  stand  by  her  chair,  the  little  Opie,  saucy 
brat  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  he  was  happy,  he  grinned 
back  at  her  every  time  she  looked  at  him — and  told  her 
something  else,  too." 

"Still  I  don't  see!"  Mrs.  Cactys  murmured  stubbornly. 

"See?     How  can  you,  living  in  this  hotel?     Enid  is 
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saying  good-by,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  to  the  only  hon- 
est-to-God  home  she's  ever  known,  and  you  want  to  rout 
her  out  of  it  and  drag  her  down  here  and  rail  at  her. 
She's  breaking  little  by  little  from  a  terrible  horror  that 
sheer  courage  changed  into  a  little  paradise.  Piece  by 
piece  she's  folding  up  her  tents;  and  when  she's  ready, 
quietly  in  the  night-time,  she  will  silently  come  away." 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Cactys  pulled  herself  up,  "that's  not  my 
idea  of  being  happy,  but  I'll  do  whatever  you  say!" 

"I  say!"  Val  exclaimed  in  a  voice  that  scarcely  con- 
cealed his  anger.  "You  be  ready  to  do  what  she  says. 
If  she  wants  to  stay  here,  you  stay  here.  If  she  wants 
to  go  away,  you  go  away.  If  she  wants  to  move,  you 
move.  But  there  won't  be  any  question  about  that.  You'll 
see  a  different  woman  when  Enid  comes  home." 

"What  about  you?"  Mrs.  Cactys  was  recovering  her- 
self. "What  are  you  going  to  do?  Ain't  you  going 
to  marry  her,  after  all?" 

"That's  for  Enid  to  decide!"  Val  said  quietly.  "Love 
her?  yes.  Marriage?  if  and  when  she  likes,  but — "  he 
stopped  abruptly. 

"But  what?"  Mrs.  Cactys  looked  up  quickly  catching 
the  note  almost  of  defiance  in  his  last  word. 

"Just  this,"  Val  said  more  quietly.  "It's  no  time  to 
be  discussing  it,  but  when  Enid  marries  me,  she  leaves 
Ed's  money  behind." 

"You're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  thought,"  Minnie  almost 
smiled.     "But  if  I  know  Enid,  she  ain't." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE   SCENT   OF   THE   ROSE 

Val  stood  under  the  flaming  arc  light  that  obliterated 
the  starry  night,  waiting  for  his  bus  at  the  Plaza  corner. 
As  he  swung  aboard  and  climbed  the  spiral  stair,  his 
thoughts  still  clung  to  his  final  words  with  Mrs.  Cactys. 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  said  that,"  he  muttered  as  a  lurch 
of  the  swaying  bus  catapulted  him  into  an  empty  seat; 
for  in  his  deeper  consciousness  he  knew  well  that  no  word 
or  deed  of  his  should  come  forth  to  prevent  Enid  doing 
exactly  as  she  might  prefer.     Still  the  thought  clung. 

He  was  solidly  sincere  in  his  feeling  that  a  glut  of 
money  was  too  great  a  burden  for  happiness :  that  it  de- 
tracted from  the  satisfaction  of  possession,  relegated  all 
those  dearly  desired,  hoped-for  things  to  the  plane  of  mere 
bread  and  butter  or  bus- fare.  And  not  only  that.  All  hef 
life  Enid  had  been  sought  only  for  what  she  had  to  give; 
the  aura  of  gold  had  dimmed  and  obscured  all  of  the  rest 
of  her.  That,  Val  was  determined — that  must  stop.  She 
was  entitled  to  her  chance  in  life  as  a  woman,  and  she  was 
going  to  have  it,  or  he'd  know  why.   Thus  his  journey  home. 

As  he  entered  his  brightly  lighted  hall,  bringing  out 
as  daylight  never  did,  the  fine  old  doors,  the  paneled 
wainscoting,  the  architraves  ornamented  with  Anne  of 
Brittany's  twisted  rope,  he  heard  Gordon  whistling  away 
upstairs,  trilling  like  a  nightingale. 

"Hullo!"  Val  shouted  as  he  ascended  the  stairs. 
"Wherever  did  you  learn  to  whistle  like  that?" 

"Like  what?"  Gordon  stopped,  to  call  to  him.  "I'm 
coming  right  down !" 

288 
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"Ha!"  Val  smiled  as  the  boy  came  hurriedly  into 
the  room.  "All  dressed  up,  eh?"  But  Gordon  was  too 
full  of  his  own  news  to  heed  the  implied  question. 

"The  Mater  and  I  are  going  to  Boston  to-morrow  to 
hear  the  Dad's  lecture,"  he  exclaimed  in  glee.  "What 
do  you  know  about  that!  But  it's  a  dead  secret.  She 
doesn't  want  him  to  know.    What  train  is  he  going  on?" 

"Ho,  ho!"  Val  exclaimed.  "So  that's  what  you  are 
up  to!     Your  idea?" 

"Hers !"  Gordon  admitted.  "What  time  does  he  leave 
here?  We  don't  want  to  catch  the  same  train.  Mr. 
Stone  gave  me  Friday  and  Saturday.  We're  going  to 
see  the  Dad  off  on  the  boat,  too.  That's  my  idea, 
though." 

"Let's  have  it  all,"  Val  demanded.  "The  whole  story. 
Better  take  a  chair." 

"That's  all,"  Gordon  answered.  "You  did  the  rest. 
You  told  the  Dad  to  go  and  tell  the  Mater  about  China, 
didn't  you?" 

"I  believe  I  did,"  Val  admitted  in  surprise. 

"I  thought  so,"  Gordon  giggled.  "She  sent  for  me 
last  night,  after  he'd  been  there.  The  first  thing  I  saw 
when  I  got  into  the  room  was  a  great  big  Chinese  bowl, 
in  the  middle  of  her  table.  She  was  looking  at  it;  sitting 
there  looking  at  it,  as  though  it  was  something  marvelous." 

"Bowl,  eh?"  Val's  eyebrows  raised  and  his  memory 
rushed  up.     "Ming?" 

"You  win,"  Gordon  replied.  "The  Dad  gave  it  to 
her.  She  says  it's  a  wonderful  example,  very  old,  the 
finest  of  its  kind  she  ever  saw.  She's  all  puffed  up  about 
it,  and  sort  of  remorseful,  too.  She  said  she  had  been 
rude  to  him,  or  something  of  the  kind,  the  first  time 
he  came  to  see  her.  Said  he  had  shocked  her;  looked 
so  young;  I  don't  think  the  Dad  looks  young,  do  you?" 

"Pass  that,"  Val  insisted.  "Go  on  about  that  Ming 
bowl." 
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"She's  crazy  about  it.  Going  to  lug  it  all  over  Europe 
with  her,  I  told  her  you  would  take  care  of  it  for  her, 
if  she  was  afraid  to  send  it  home." 

"Me?  Here?  That  bowl  back  here?"  Val  threw 
back  his  head  in  laughter. 

"She  wouldn't  listen,"  Gordon  laughed,  too,  though 
he  didn't  know  why.  "I  suppose  the  Dad  tried  some  of 
his  hand-kissing  stunts  on  her,  and  she  froze  him,"  he 
reverted.  "She  didn't  say  that  though.  She  just  said 
perhaps  she  had  been  unnecessarily  formal  and  that  she 
was  sorry.     He  looked  hurt,  she  said." 

"H'm,"  Val  mused.  "Romer  said  something  like  that 
to  me.  But  nothing  about  that  bowl.  So  Ethel  likes 
it,  eh?" 

"She'd  made  up  her  mind  to  ask  him  to  dinner  to 
make  amends,"  Gordon  continued  his  own  theme,  "but 
the  Dad  beat  her  to  it.  First  he  sent  her  that  Ming  bowl, 
*a  souvenir,'  he  called  it.  Then  yesterday  he  presents 
himself,  on  the  same  excuse  I  suppose;  and  just  plain 
filled  her  up  to  the  eyes  with  his  China  stuff.  She  ate 
it.  She  loved  it.  She  let  him  go  on  and  on  and  on  till 
nearly  seven  o'clock.  She  forgot  her  dinner  till  her  maid 
butted  in.  She  asked  him  to  dinner  to-night.  He's  there 
now.  I  suppose  it's  the  first  real  thrill  she's  had  in 
twenty  years." 

"Thrill,  eh?"  Val  smiled.  "Romer  didn't  say  any- 
thing to  me  about  that," 

"You  should  have  seen  her  eyes  shine,"  Gordon  chor- 
tled. "She  had  already  made  up  her  mind  about  going 
to  Boston  before  I  got  there.  She  only  wanted  to  see 
if  I  could  get  off  to  go  along.  Mum's  the  word  though. 
Everything  is  fixed.  We're  going.  But  she  doesn't  want 
the  Dad  to  know." 

"Good  enough,"  Val  piped  in  delight.  "Good  enough! 
You  and  Ethel  better  catch  the  ten  o'clock.  That  will 
get  you  there  in  plenty  of  time.     He'll  probably  be  off 
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long  before  that  or  I'll  miss  my  guess.  By  the  way, 
we're  having  a  little  supper  to-night  at  Jacques.  You're 
coming  along." 

"Not  I,"  Gordon  declined.  ''Cecily  told  me.  Mr. 
Coffyn  is  going  to  your  midnight  feast,  eh?  We're  going 
to  dance.  A  little  place  that  doesn't  open  before  twelve. 
Some  joint,  good  fun.  How  late  can  you  keep  the  old 
boy?" 

"Late?"  Val  repeated.  "I'll  look  after  him  till  three 
or  four." 

"Good  Old  One !"  Gordon  clapped  his  shoulder.  "By 
the  way  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  your — er — trip. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 
But  I  wish  you  all  the  good  luck — Angele  told  me — 
or  I'm  sorry  if  Enid's  hurt;  oh,  damn  it  all.  Old  One, 
what's  it  all  about?  I  don't  know  whether  she's  sorry 
or  glad." 

"Some  of  both,  I  guess,"  Val  said  vaguely.  "But  I 
understand  what  you  mean.  For  me — "  He  paused  and 
turned  slightly  out  of  the  strong  light  from  the  lamp 
that  fell  on  his  face,  so  that  when  Gordon  glanced  at 
him,  the  shadows  were  deeper :  "I'd  made  up  my  mind, 
Gordon,  to  a  long,  long  time  in  purgatory;  and  now, 
suddenly,  I've  found  myself  in  Paradise.  Selfish  view, 
eh?     But,  there  it  is." 

"Selfish !"  Gordon  was  out  of  his  chair  and  seized 
the  Old  One's  hand.  "Wait  till  la  petite  hears  that. 
Selfish!     She  thinks  you  are  just — " 

Val  was  embarrassed  at  the  message  in  Gordon's  eyes : 
a  message  the  boy  could  not  ever  have  put  into  words, 
nor  that  Val  could  have  heard  out  to  the  end  if  spoken. 
But  there  it  was,  and  it  passed  in  one  divine  flash  from 
man  to  man. 

"La  petite,"  Val  picked  the  one  possible  straw.  "Tell 
her  I'll  finish  the  portrait  whenever  she's  ready.  I'm 
through  with  the  Torreys.     I'm  going  to  exhibit  them 
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at  my  next  winter's  show.  We'll  exhibit  the  Chloe,  too. 
And  Bram — "  He  hurried  away  from  danger.  "Old 
George  promised  me.  I'll  pin  him  down  to-night.  He 
can  pose  Sundays :  Blue  shirt,  black  flowing  tie,  my  old 
corduroy  jacket.  I'm  going  to  glorify  him.  That  fel- 
low is  a  victim  of  society.  Some  day  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  mean." 

"Victim !"  Gordon  burst  in,  "George  Bram,  the  Poet 
of  Labor,  a  victim?  Go  along,  Old  One!  He's  got  the 
world  by  the  tail." 

"Bravo!"  Val's  eyes  snapped.  "You  have  eyes.  But 
I'm  right  just  the  same.  All  victims  don't  perish.  Some 
triumph.     Bram  hasn't  decided  yet,  which  he'll  do." 

"Have  it  your  way."  Gordon  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette. 
He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  shifted  in  his  chair.  "We've 
got  a  good  hour  yet,"  he  said  feeling  his  way,  "both 
of  us.  It's  only  a  little  after  ten.  Tell  me,  Old  One, 
straight  out.     What's  going  to  become  of  the  Dad?" 

Val  started  in  surprise.  There  was  a  certain  direct- 
ness in  the  question  that  gave  him  pause  before  he  replied. 

"Ultimately  or  now?"  he  evaded. 

"It  doesn't  matter  which,"  Gordon  responded.  "The 
same  thing,  isn't  it?  I  can't  ever  forget  what  that  woman, 
the  Image  woman,  I  call  her,  said  to  me  that  first  night 
I  got  here." 

"Thespia?"  Val  repeated.  "I  wouldn't  pay  too  much 
attention  to  what  she  says.  Romer  is  in  for  a  big  suc- 
cess. His  book  is  going  to  be  popular.  A  year  or  two 
abroad  will  do  him  good.     He'd  got  in  a  rut." 

"And  then?"  Gordon  pricked  the  bubble.  "You  just 
won't  face  it,  where  the  Dad's  concerned.  Old  One.  Any- 
body else,  anything,  you  go  straight  to  bed  rock.  But 
with  him,  nothing  doing.     Why?" 

"What  do  you  want  to  know?"  Val  asked.  "From 
what  Romer  told  me  I  thought  you  two  had  thrashed 
things  out  pretty  well." 
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"He  puts  it  over  me  face  to  face,"  Gordon  admitted, 
"but  when  I  get  to  thinking,  there's  just  nothing  there 
at  all.  What  is  he  doing?  Nothing.  Where  is  he  get- 
ting? Nowhere.  What's  it  all  about?  He  calls  him- 
self an  explorer.  He's  nothing  of  the  kind  and  never 
was.  Mr.  Coffyn  says  he  is  really  a  literary  man.  A 
travel  writer.  I  don't  believe  it,  seriously,  I  mean.  Oh! 
He  puts  it  over;  he  gets  the  money,  all  right;  but  there's 
nothing  worth  that  in  the  whole  mess."  He  snapped 
his  fingers  sneeringly. 

Val  smiled. 

"Come,  boy — ^you're  beating  around  the  bush — out  with 
it?  Romer  is  an  opportunist,  if  you  like — most  writers 
are,  but  he's  a  good  one.  He's  a  dilettante  in  his  love 
affairs,  a  Don  Juan — so  that's  that.  He  made  a  hash 
of  his  life  with  your  mother,  but  it  was  over  and  done  in 
a  year  or  two,  instead  of  the  dragged-out  misery  that 
it  might  have  been." 

"He  never  faced  a  single  obligation  in  his  life;  and 
he  never  will,"  Gordon  burst  out. 

"I  used  to  think  the  Dad  was  a  big  man.  I  still  want 
to  think  so;  but  he's  not,  and  never  will  be — and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  Mater's  going  to  find  it  out.  It 
will  just  break  her  heart.     I  wish  she'd  stayed  at  home." 

"Ah,"  Val  said.  "Now  you've  touched  bottom,"  he 
got  up,  went  across  to  Gordon  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  boy's  head.  "There's  nothing  you  and  I  can  do 
about  that,  except  wait  and  see." 

"That's  the  hell  of  it,"  Gordon  answered  and  flung 
his  cigarette  angrily  into  the  empty  fireplace,  "and  it's 
all  my  fault." 

"Don't  play  destiny,  my  boy !"  Val  answered.  "You've 
got  enough  to  do  in  this  world  without  that.  It's  not 
your  fault.  Scoot  along  now  to  la  petite.  I'm  off  for  the 
Coq  d' Argent." 
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"My  bridg^es  are  burned!"  Romer  said  sententiously, 
as  he  walked  home  by  Val's  side  in  the  wee  small  hours 
of  the  morning.  "Old  one,  I'm  sad  to  leave  thee,  and 
the  others,  too,"  he  added  with  a  sigh.  "Odd  that  to- 
night of  all  nights,  Bobo  should  have  chanced  to  quote 
those  lines !" 

"Bobo!"  Val  derided.  "Bobo's  muse  flows  with  the 
wine.  Bram  now.  I've  never  heard  him  in  so  fine  a 
vein." 

"But  those  lines,"  Romer  insisted,  "that  old  sestina: 

*And  info  every  mortal's  life  and  heart  .  .  . 
For  one  short  space,  the  Perfume  of  the  Rose; 
And  though  the  after  years  may  bring  but  tears, 
That  moment's  pleasure  is  of  Paradise.' 

Coffyn  recognized  the  thing  at  once ;  it  is  of  course,  the 
source  of  Kipling's  lines  in  Mrs.  Hauksbee." 

"I  remember,"  Val  responded.  "Mrs.  Hauksbee  was 
sitting  at  the  piano.     It  dribbled  along  through  the  story : 

"There  was  never  a  daughter  of  Eve  but  once,  ere 

the  tale  of  her  years  be  done. 
Shall  knoiv  the  scent  of  Eden's  Rose  but  once  be- 
neath the  sun." 

"Exactly,"  Romer  agreed.  "Mrs.  Rivers  did  just  that 
to-night." 

"Ethel?"     Val  looked  quickly  aside  at  his  cousin. 

"I  dined  with  her,"  Romer  confirmed.  "She  received 
me  most  graciously.  Afterwards  we  had  an  unusually 
interesting  evening.  Most  interesting!"  Romer  empha- 
sized. "Her  tastes  are  cultured,  she  has  developed  her 
mind — richly.  I  remembered  her  love  of  the  poets.  With- 
out premeditation  I  quoted  those  four  exquisite  little 
lines : 
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"I  ha;ue  faced  life  with  courage — hut  not  now. 
O  Infinite,  in  this  darkness  draw  thou  near. 
Wisdom  alone  I  asked  of  Thee,  hut  Thou 

Hast  crushed  me  with  the  awful  gift  of  fear.'* 

"She  didn't  know  the  'New  York  Nocturnes,'  "  Romer 
continued.  "One  led  to  another.  'TwiHght  in  Sixth  Ave- 
nue,' 'Night  in  a  Downtown  Street,' — exquisite.  She 
leaned  to  them  almost  eagerly.  But  it  was  not  quite  that. 
Softly,  better  expresses  Ethel's  attitude.  There  is  some- 
thing about  her,  Old  One,  some  reserve  of  charm,  that 
dulls  and  makes  pale  shadows  of  the  women  of  baser  clay 
however  beautiful." 

"She  has  that,"  Val  wondered.  "Ethel  has  made  of 
love  a  glorified  Ideal." 

"Perhaps !"  Romer  said,  withholding.  "Perhaps, — 
though  it  would  be  sad.  I  divined  her  interest  in  the  poet, 
as  I  was  saying.  I  turned  to  'The  Book  of  the  Rose,' 
and  had  spoken  the  opening  lines  : 

"How  little  I  knew,  when  I  first  saw  you 
And  your  eyes  for  a  motnent  questioned  mine '" 

"Something  stopped  me,"  Romer  paused. 

For  answer  Val  only  smiled, 

"Well  you  may  smile.  Old  One!"  Romer  caught  his 
thought  instantly.  "Mrs.  Rivers  moved,  oh,  so  slightly — 
and,  as  I  raised  my  eyes,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  crossed 
to  her  piano — a  specter  out  of  the  past.  Touching  the 
keys  in  mysterious  accompaniment  she  spoke,  rather  than 
sang,  Kipling's  lines.  Her  voice  was  like  moonlight, 
pure,  utterly  fantastic.     I  fancied  just  a  trifle  sad : 

"Though  the  years  may  bring  her  joy, 
Or  pain,  fame,  sorrow  or  sacrifice, 
The  hour  that  hroiight  her  the  Scent  of  the  Rose 
She  lived  it  in  Paradise." 
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"Not  sad,"  Val  replied.  "I  don't  see  Ethel  sad.  Senti- 
ment?   A  touch.    But  never  sentimental." 

Romer  looked  at  the  Old  One  with  inquiring  eyes. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  he  said  quickly.  "She  laughed 
as  she  ended  the  song.  She  turned  to  me  almost  gayly, 
'You  know  it,  of  course,'  she  said  most  naively.  After- 
wards— "  Romer 's  voice  was  eloquent  of  chagrin. 
"Afterwards  I  never  broke  through  her  exquisite  reserve. 
The  moment  flashed,  and  was  gone.    A  rare  woman." 

A  block  or  more  they  walked  in  silence.  Val  waited 
for  Romer  to  continue  or  resume.  But  he  was  dumb,  his 
thoughts  inturned.  Finally  the  Old  One  broke  into  his 
meditation : 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  stay  the  winter  in  England? 
After  you  finish  the  book,  I  mean — I — we,"  Val  mum- 
bled. Romer's  introversion,  however,  made  him  heed- 
less. 

"That  was  my  plan!"  he  nodded.  "Though  I  may  run 
over  to  the  South  of  France  after  the  New  Year.  Gor- 
don will  be  in  Paris.  I  shall  look  in  on  him.  Mrs.  Rivers 
will  winter  at  Hyeres." 

"Ah!"  Val  mused.     "Good  enough!" 

"My  dear  Val!"  Romer  spoke  with  feeling,  "If  Mrs. 
Rivers —  ?  But  why  discuss  it  ?  As  you  say,  she  lives  in 
a  dream  world.  She  is  impregnable.  Once  I  thought  for 
just  one  vanishing  moment — but  no.  When  we  parted 
she  dismissed  me  with  a  simple  graciousness  that  was  un- 
matchable.  I  might  have  been — oh  ! — any  savant  that 
had  caught  her  mind's  fancy  for  the  moment,  Coffyn  say, 
or  some  distinguished  man  of  letters.  Utterly  imper- 
sonal." 

"That's  Ethel!"  Val  smiled.  They  had  come  to  their 
own  front  gate.  Carroll  swung  it  open  and  let  Romer 
pass  through.  "What  train  in  the  morning,  old  man? 
Not  too  early,  I  hope." 

"The  eight  o'clock.      I  must  see  to  my  passport.     I 
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shan't  go  to  bed,"'  he  laughed  with  a  glance  at  the  first 
tinges  of  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky.  "I'll  get  my  things  to- 
gether, and  nap  forty  winks  perchance  in  an  easy  chair. 
Angele  will  have  my  breakfast  at  seven :  my  taxi  at  half- 
past." 

"We'll  make  a  night  of  it,"  Val  replied,  as  they  went 
in  and  closed  the  door.  "It  may  be  our  last  in  a  long 
time.     You  may  think  of  something  I  can  do?" 

"Dear  old  Chap,"  Romer  smiled  as  they  sat  down  to- 
gether in  the  lamp  light.  "Somehow,  Old  One,  I  feel  a 
subtle  change.  A  change  in  things,  a  change  in  me.  A 
new  and  different  orientation.  The  time-worn  older 
paths,  the  by-ways  of  this  world,  the  little  streams,  shall 
be  my  wanderings."  Romer  paused.  "The  rocky  tor- 
rents of  mighty  rivers,  the  snowy  upper  ranges,  the  jun- 
gle, the  burning  sands,  the  night  skies  of  the  tropics  drip- 
ping with  stars — these,  alas,  shall  know  me  no  more." 

"Just  so,"  Val  said  musingly,  his  thoughts  drawing  his 
companion  closer  into  his  heart,  but  his  eyes  showing  only 
his  quizzical  smile. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

l'envoi 

Carroll  stood  looking  out  of  his  window  into  the 
snowy  street.  The  day  before,  heedless  of  the  whirling, 
wind-driven  flakes  he  had  stood  on  the  dock  at  the  end  of 
this  same  street — waiting,  watching,  as  the  France  hung 
in  mid-stream,  breasting  the  tide,  while  a  score  of  gadfly 
tugs  nosed  against  her  towering  sides,  pushed  her 
stem  out  inch  by  inch,  allowed  her  to  fall  back,  bit  by  bit, 
then  slide  ahead  little  by  Httle,  until  after  an  eternity  of 
suspense  the  great  ship  was  warped  to  her  pier  and  the 
gangway  let  down  and  made  fast.  Val's  heart  had 
pounded  as  Enid  and  her  mother  came  down  and  greeted 
him.  To-day  it  beat  calm  and  serene,  sure  in  joyous  an- 
ticipation. 

He  had  been  standing  at  his  window  watching  the  chil- 
dren pass,  going  home  from  school :  groups  of  boys  or 
girls,  distinctly  separated,  generally  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  street  but  tauntingly  communicative.  He  laughed  at 
their  tactics :  sneering  superiority  met  by  contemptuous 
defiance. 

They  were  gone  now.  The  street  was  empty,  save  for 
a  grocer's  cart  and  a  skidding  taxi  that  had  just  passed 
by.  But  no !  The  taxi  stopped.  The  driver  peered  out, 
then  turned  to  the  opposite  curb,  backed,  turned  again, 
and  crawled  up  toward  his  gate  : 

"Hello,  Angele!"  Val  called,  anticipating. 

"I  see  them!"  came  a  shrill  cry  from  below.  "All  is 
ready,  I  go." 

Val  laughed  joyously.     They  were  out  of  the  taxi,  the 
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gate  swung  back,  Enid's  eyes  were  searching  the  win- 
dows; he  tapped  on  his  glass,  waved.  She  caught  sight 
of  him,  smiled  up,  waved  a  fat  muff  and  turned  to  touch 
her  mother's  arm.  Mrs.  Cactys'  eyes  followed.  But  he 
lost  their  attention  as  it  was  claimed  by  the  torrential 
greetings  of  Angele.  About  to  turn,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
third  figure  following  up  the  path.  He  had  not  noticed 
him  before. 

"Coffyn !"  he  smiled  and  hurried  away  downstairs, 

"I've  persuaded  Mr.  Coffyn  to  stop  for  a  cup  of  tea," 
Enid  explained,  radiant,  as  they  crowded  into  the  hall  and 
shut  the  door  against  the  crisp  cold  air. 

"Good  enough,"  Val  greeted  the  old  gentleman, 
squeezed  Enid's  arm  and  saluted  Mrs.  Cactys  all  in  a 
breath.  "Come  up  and  make  merry,"  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
been  a  long,  dull  month  of  Sundays  since  I've  had  a  party. 
What  kept  you  all  afternoon?" 

"Unpacking,"  Enid  laughed,  leading  the  way  upstairs. 
"I'm  famished,  too — come  along,  mother."  But  Mrs. 
Cactys  was  already  on  the  stairs.  Mr.  Coff}Ti,  just  behind 
her,  was  explaining  his  intrusion,  as  he  called  it,  as  he  and 
Carroll  followed. 

"What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  to  this  room!" 
Mrs.  Cactys  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  stair  and  stood  peer- 
ing through  the  doorway. 

"Isn't  it  charming?"  the  old  gentleman  spoke  almost 
caressingly.  "To  me, — loving  these  old  houses  as  I  do, — 
every  touch  that  restores  them  to  their  old  estate  fills  me 
with  gratitude.  In  my  youth,"  he  continued  reminiscently, 
"this  was  an  elegant  home.  This  was  a  street  of  fashion : 
Adrian  and  Bettina  Van  Skoyt  lived  here.  To  see  her 
come  down  from  her  doorstep  and  pass,  In  rustling  silks, 
to  her  waiting  carriage !" 

"Mv  sakes !"  Mrs.  Cactys  burst  out.  "Is  this  what  you 
call  Victorian?    I  call  It  out  of  date." 

"As  you  say,  Victorian!"  Mr.  Coffyn  smiled.     "We 
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were  a  simpler  people,  Mrs.  Cactys,  not  rich  as  wealth  is 
now  reckoned.  But  we  had  our  books,  our  old  furni- 
ture, our  pictures;  a  Vermeer  hung  just  there  on  the 
wall." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Mrs.  Cactys  admitted,  "but  if  you  want 
my  honest  opinion,  Val  Carroll,"  she  turned  to  let  the 
burden  of  her  rebuke  fall  on  the  guilty  shoulders,  "you've 
spoiled  the  place.  It  looks  washed  out.  It  reminds  me  of 
canary  birds." 

"Too  delicate,  eh?"  Val  smiled. 

"The  first  time  I  came  here,"  the  determined  lady  con- 
tinued, "this  room  had  what  they  call  atmosphere.  All 
that  stuff  of  Romer  Rivers'  may  have  been  junk.  Those 
are  Enid's  words,  not  mine,"  she  disclaimed.  "To  me  it 
looked  solid  and  comfortable.  Animals'  heads  and  swords 
and  books  and  tobacco.  This  place  is  flimsy.  It's  a 
woman's  room." 

"Ha!"  Val  agreed,  "so  it  is." 

"Humph !"  Mrs.  Cactys'  eyes  were  scornful.  "If  that's 
all  you've  got  to  say — I  made  my  home  for  my  husband." 
She  spied  Angele  coming  in  with  a  tray  of  tea  and  cakes. 
"I  suppose  they've  decorated  you  out  of  house  and  home, 
too." 

"Mais  oui,  Madame,"  Angele  cackled  in  delight  of  in- 
clusion. "The  bed  my  old  bones  lie  on!  Fit  for  une 
jeune  fille.  Chat-Chat,  my  black  cat!  I  can't  get  him 
in  from  the  back  fence  except  with  cream." 

"Come  along,  sit  down,  Minnie !"  Val  interrupted,  "it's 
really  better  than  you  think.  What  have  you  got  there, 
Angele,  brioche?" 

Enid  had  taken  her  place  at  the  tea  table ;  Mr.  Coffyn, 
with  a  fine  grace,  drew  a  chair  for  Mrs.  Cactys  to  sit 
down. 

"This  chair  is  comfortable  at  any  rate,"  the  lady  admit- 
ted, settling  herself.  "What  have  you  been  doing  all  sum- 
mer, Val  Carroll?     I  asked  Enid,  but  she  only  said  you 
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were  well.    You  wasted  a  lot  of  postage  telling  her  that." 

"Work!"  Val  proclaimed.  "Gordon  and  I  spent 
August  in  the  Maine  woods.  His  vacation  before  he  went 
off  to  Paris.  I've  done  a  lot  of  things  for  my  exhibition, 
too.  I  finished  the  Torreys,  two  portraits ;  a  dainty  little 
thing  of  Cecily  as  Chloe ;  a  big,  vigorous  he-man  study  of 
George  Bram,  you'll  like  that.  And,  Angele.  You  must 
see  Angele  and  Chat-Chat.  Oh,  yes — a  head  of  Gor- 
don—" 

"Made  any  money?"  Mrs.  Cactys  was  beginning  to  re- 
lax and  feel  at  home. 

"Oodles !"  Val  waved  largely. 

"Don't  sound  like  it  to  me,"  the  lady  retorted.  "This 
is  good  tea." 

"We  saw  Gordon  in  Paris,"  Enid  took  up  the  thread. 
"He  dined  with  us  at  the  Ritz.  He's  too  excited  for 
words.  I  didn't  know  he  spoke  French,  Old  One.  He 
chatters  like  a  native.  He  took  me  to  the  funniest  little 
cafe  in  the  Quartier." 

"Ah,  la  vie  de  boheme,"  Mr.  Coffyn  exclaimed.  "He 
writes  us,  Cecily,  that  is,  the  most  charming,  delightful 
anecdotes  of  his  experiences.  To  see  Paris  with  the  eyes 
of  youth;  the  eyes  of  a  young  artist!" 

"Pm  sick  of  Paris,"  Mrs.  Cactys  remarked.  "The 
shops  didn't  interest  me.  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  Lon- 
don." 

"To  be  sure,"  the  old  gentleman  acquiesced.  He  fin- 
ished his  tea,  glanced  at  his  watch  and  raised  his  eyes 
quickly  in  apology.  "I  hope  you  will  forgive  me,"  he  said 
in  graceful  appeal.  "I  promised  to  be  at  home  at  five, 
Cecily  and  I  are  dining  out  to-night." 

"Tell  her,"  Enid  smiled  up  at  him,  "that  I  am  coming 
to  see  her  soon.  We  are  going  to  be  neighbors,  you 
know." 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  Mrs.  Cactys  burst  out,  "here  I've 
been  trying  to  get  that  out  of  her  all  summer.     Did  you 
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ever  know  such  a  girl?  Not  that  I  had  any  doubt, — ^but 
why  couldn't  she  own  up,  come  right  out  flat." 

Mr.  Coffyn  rose  from  his  chair  and  bowed  with  his 
most  courtly  air : 

"I  hope,"  he  said  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  his  old 
eyes,  "that  soon,  in  my  home  I  may  propose  a  toast  to  my 
new  neighbor.  I  wish  you  the  greatest  happiness;  not 
that  there  can  be  any  doubt,  to  use  Mrs.  Cactys'  phrase." 

"I  shall  have  no  other  engagement,"  Enid's  eyes  were 
dancing.  "You  may  tell  Cecily,  for  me, — la  petite,  as  Val 
and  Gordon  call  her.    It  is  such  a  perfect  name !" 

"She  will  be  happy!"  Mr.  Coffyn  bowed  again.  "La 
petite !"  he  murmured,  "la  petite :  so  the  young  man  calls 
her  that.  Do  you  know  we  miss  him.  I  miss  him.  We 
have  grown  very  fond  of  him.     Indeed,  I  felt  almost — " 

"He'll  be  back  before  you  know  it,"  Val  put  in.  "You 
haven't  seen  the  last  of  Gordon.     Three  years  are  noth- 
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"Nothing  for  youth,"  Mr.  Coffyn  began,  but  Mrs. 
Cactys  broke  in  on  him. 

"Heavens,  Enid !  It's  after  five.  I  told  that  taxi  man 
five  sharp  and  to  honk  his  horn  till  somebody  came.  You 
know  I  said  I'd  be  home  at  half  past.  Mr.  Tresvenor  is 
always  right  on  the  dot,  and  frets.  He's  my  lawyer," 
she  explained  for  Mr.  Coffyn. 

"Percy  Tresvenor?  I  knew  his  father,  a  brilliant  man. 
May  I  see  you  to  your  carriage,  Mrs.  Cactys?  Ah, 
me — !"  the  old  gentleman  sighed,  "your  taxi?" 

"Thanks,"  Mrs.  Cactys  laughed,  getting  into  her  seal- 
skin coat  with  Angele's  aid.    "Aren't  you  coming,  Enid?" 

"No,"  Enid  replied,  a  light  of  mischief  in  her  eyes. 
"I've  invited  myself  for  dinner.  And,  I've  asked  a  guest 
as  well." 

"A  guest,  eh?"  Val  piped  in  delight.  "What  do  you 
think  of  that?    Who?—" 

"Isaac,"  Enid  proclaimed  proudly. 
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"Isaac?  Bravo!"  the  Old  One  exclaimed.  "That 
means  music,  eh?" 

Mrs.  Cactys  stopped  in  her  progress  toward  the 
door. 

"Do  you  mean  that  little  Jew,  Bernstein  ?  You  do  have 
the  queerest  friends,  Val  Carroll." 

"Monsieur  Bernstein,  that  little  Jew,  as  you  call  him, 
mother,"  Enid  picked  her  up  in  a  flash,  "is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  souls  in  this  world.  I  owe  him  a  debt  that 
I  can  never  repay." 

"Debt!"  Mrs.  Cactys  retorted,  "why  can't  you  pay  it, 
I'd  like  to  know?  Beautiful  soul!"  she  went  on,  "those 
two  know  an  awful  lot  about  souls,  Mr.  Coffyn.  Souls! 
Only  preachers  talked  about  souls  in  my  day — " 

Mr.  Coffyn's  eyes  followed  her,  in  half  wistful  com- 
prehension. Then  he  turned  smiling  to  make  his  adieux. 
Enid  and  Val  accompanied  them  to  the  stair  and  called  a 
last  farewell  as  they  descended  to  be  ushered  out  by  the 
loquacious  Angele. 

"The  dear  old  man,"  Enid  said  laughingly,  then  turned 
and  laying  her  hands  on  Val's  shoulders  looked  up  into 
his  shining  eyes : 

"Aren't  you  glad  to  have  me  back,  Old  One?"  she  asked 
tauntingly. 

"I  am,"  he  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  "and 
I  won't  be  taking  you  back  to  Minnie  this  time,"  he  added 
with  a  chuckle. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  she  protested.  "This  one  last 
time.  But  come  along,  we've  an  hour  before  Isaac  comes, 
and  I  want  to  just  cuddle  up  in  front  of  the  fire  and  tell 
you  everything  that  I  have  planned." 

After  dinner, — a  dinner  rich  in  the  harmony  of  food 
and  talk  and  wine — Enid  left  the  two  men  with  their 
tobacco  and  liqueurs  by  the  fire,  while  she  descended  for  a 
brief  home-coming  visit  with  Angele.    Isaac  seated  in  his 
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favorite  high  back  chair,  from  whose  posts  two  grotesques 
grinned  down  on  his  graying  head;  the  long  body  of  the 
Old  One  flung  out  on  his  sofa,  curling  smoke  spirals  up- 
ward from  his  briar. 

And  there,  a  half  hour  later,  Enid  found  them,  un- 
moved, in  silent  meditation.  She  paused  at  the  door,  and 
stood  a  full  minute  to  picture  them.  It  was  a  commentary 
on  their  fully  rounded  lives,  that  they  could  sit  thus 
silently,  each  content  in  the  other's  proximity,  each  con- 
scious of  the  other's  complete  satisfaction. 

And  so  instead  of  words,  she  crossed  quietly  to  her 
piano,  and  spoke  to  them  in  song. 

Two  little  French  things  first,  that  she  knew  Val  loved. 
Then  a  favorite  of  Isaac's.  He  had  told  her  so,  on  the 
one  occasion  that  she  had  previously  sung  for  them :  sung, 
ah,  so  differently  than  she  was  singing  to-night.  Finally 
she  turned : 

"Come,  Isaac!"  she  said,  "this  is  your  evening,"  and 
rising  from  the  bench  she  added,  "You  shall  choose  what  I 
shall  sing  to  you." 

Unhesitatingly  the  little  man  replaced  her  at  the  piano ; 
he  touched  the  keys  idly,  thoughtfully;  and  then  with 
face  lifted,  and  closed  eyes  he  murmured: 

"Perhaps  you  know  this?" 

From  the  first  exquisite  rapture,  Val  surrendered  his 
consciousness,  and  let  his  mind  and  soul  float  in  the  en- 
veloping harmony.  How  long  or  what  he  heard,  he  did 
not  know;  until  his  reawakened  perceptions  began  to  re- 
call that  other  supreme  moment  when  Enid  had  sung  to 
him,  for  him,  passionately  pouring  out  the  depth  of  her  in- 
tense longing  in  her  final  appeal  for  his  love.  Now  her 
voice  was  different.  Richness  and  power  and  beauty  all 
were  there,  but  feeling  had  displaced  passion,  and  the  full 
awareness  of  love  and  being  loved  were  radiant  in  her 
sure  expression. 

"Ah,  madame,"  Isaac  said  when  the  last  glorious  sound 
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had  died  away,  "great  as  the  promise  was,  the  fulfillment 
has  surpassed  it." 

"You  surprised  me,  though,"  Enid  laughed.  "You 
knew,  of  course,  that  'Boris'  was  Ivan's  great  role?" 

"No,"  Isaac  replied.     "But  that  is  nothing." 

"I'm  glad  you  chose  it,"  she  answered.  "Now  it  is  my 
turn!    The  duet  from  La  Boheme? 

"Your  little  hands  are  frozen,"  she  sang  lightly. 

"You  would  trust  me  ?"  Isaac  raised  happy  eyes. 

Val  started  in  surprise  as  Isaac's  voice  took  the  open- 
ing confidently.  Surprise  changed  to  joy  and  admiration 
at  the  fine  sympathy  so  apparent  between  the  two.  With 
Enid's  perfect  adjustment  to  the  little  man's  capacity,  the 
duet  became  a  drama,  the  quick  play  of  expression  in  their 
eyes,  in  their  voices,  in  their  very  hands.  At  the  end  Val 
pounded  his  applause,  while  Isaac  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
bowed  his  acknowledgment. 

Over  their  cigarettes  the  talk  ranged  largely.  Val  out 
of  an  almost  forgotten  past  told  of  his  student  days  in 
Paris,  of  the  sale  of  his  first  picture,  of  his  repeated  re- 
jections by  the  committee  for  the  salon,  of  his  final  ad- 
mission and  of  the  painting  of  the  Doria  and  its  purchase 
and  hanging  in  the  Luxembourg. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you,  Old  One,"  Enid  laughed, 
but  her  voice  betrayed  her  pride.  "Were  you  all  pufifed 
up?    I'll  bet  you  took  it  cool  as  an3rthing." 

"Cool  nothing!"  Val  laughed.  "It  brought  me  two 
thousand  francs.    I  took  a  trip  to  Spain." 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  been  in  Spain,"  Enid  essayed, 
but  catching  a  quick  change  in  Val's  expression,  she 
waited  for  his  explanation.  But  Val  did  not  explain ;  in- 
stead he  rose  solemnly  and  crossed  the  room  to  his  escri- 
toire against  the  opposite  wall.  Isaac,  too,  caught  his  look 
and  glanced  first  at  Enid,  then  inquiringly  after  him. 
Val  fumbled  in  the  half  light  for  a  little  drawer,  found  it, 
took  out  a  letter  and  turning  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands 
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as  though  the  touch  of  the  envelope  would  guide  his 
thoughts — paused  by  the  light,  and  drew  a  folded  sheet 
from  out  its  covering, 

"Sit  here,"  Enid  said,  moving  away  from  the  end. of 
the  couch  under  the  electrolier.  "By  me,"  she  added,  and 
islipped  her  arm  through  his  as  Val  dropped  into  the  place 
beside  her  and  began  to  speak  half  audibly. 

"Spain  reminded  me,"  he  began,  "though  I  had  it  in 
my  mind  at  dinner  to  tell  you —  It's  a  letter  from 
Romer,"  he  added.  "I  want  you  both  to  hear  it.  I  wish 
all  the  world  might  hear." 

"Oh,  Val,  dear,"  Enid  tempered. 

Isaac  moved  just  a  trace  restlessly.  Instantly  Val 
looked  up. 

"Yes,  you  too,  cher  Bernstein,"  he  spoke  the  name 
caressingly.    "Listen !" 

He  turned  slightly,  so  that  the  light  fell  in  a  yellow 
radiance  across  the  page  accenting  the  sensitive  power  in 
his  delicate  hands,  and  read  in  his  high,  quavering  voice : 

"Dear  Old  One!" 

He  paused  a  moment,  took  better  command  of  his 
tones  and  began  again : 

"Dear  Old  One : 

"We  stumbled  on  this  old  world  paradise  in  the 
strangest  sort  of  fashion.  Coming  down  from  Toledo, 
where  we  had  spent  a  few  days  rambling  through  its  over- 
crowded streets,  visiting  its  churches,  its  turreted  Roman 
bridges,  the  Alcazar,  a  medieval  Moorish  pile  that  squats 
on  the  summit  of  the  city's  hill ;  the  Cathedral,  ugly  on  the 
outside  like  so  many  of  the  Spanish  churches,  but  exqui- 
site within :  rich  in  its  carving,  its  incomparable  windows, 
its  stately  cloisters.  But  enough!  It  is  not  of  Toledo 
that  I  would  tell  you. 

"We  had  left  Toledo  for  Madrid,  and  were  hurled  out 
of  the  train  late  in  the  afternoon  at  a  junction  where  we 
had  to  change.     We  waited  in  a  miserable  shack  that 
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did  duty  for  a  station,  attended  by  a  single  ancient  of 
none  too  pleasing  a  personality.  Grudgingly  pretending 
that  she  barely  understood  my  Spanish,  though  I  have 
used  it  through  the  seven  seas,  the  crone  informed  me 
that  our  train  might  not  arrive  for  many  hours.  How 
many?  le  bon  dieu  knows.  We  never  found  out.  Hoping 
against  hope,  in  that  desolate  spot,  we  scanned  the  near 
distances. 

"Across  a  valley,  a  mile  perhaps,  and  up  the  slope  of  a 
little  hill,  I  spied  a  village :  A  village  of  tiled  and  pointed 
roofs,  clustering  red  like  dark  stained  fruit  about  the 
church  that  rose  majestically  out  of  the  huddled  midst. 
Such  a  village,  a  glowing  mass  of  cream  and  ruby  color, 
against  a  flaming  sky,  a  sky  golden  at  the  horizon,  deepest 
azure  at  zenith,  all  the  various  colors  between.  Such  a 
sky  is  only  possible  in  Spain. 

"A  white  road  like  a  ribbon  called  to  us  to  follow,  to 
climb  to  that  tiny  fairyland,  and  dream  away  the  twilight, 
the  dusk,  the  starry  darkness,  behind  its  protecting  walls. 

"And  here  we  are  at  Castillejo,  at  the  Swan.  One 
night,  one  day,  one  week  were  not  enough,  we  tarry  till 
the  mood  moves  us  on. 

"For  years  our  landlord  tells  me,  we  are  the  only 
foreigners  that  have  entered  his  door.  Once  an  artist,  an 
Englishman,  came  and  stayed  for  many  days.  He  it  was 
that  painted  the  modern  sign,  a  white  swan  on  a  purple 
background  with  a  border  of  orange  yellow  like  the  swan's 
bill,  a  point  of  gold.  It  hangs  from  wrought  iron  rings 
of  surpassing  beauty  just  beneath  an  older  sign :  battered 
and  narrow,  its  words  almost  obliterated  by  time — 'El 
Cizne.' 

"But  all  this  startles  you.  You  wonder,  Old  One,  you 
are  surprised.  To  me  it  is  only  fulfillment.  The  moment 
I  entered  that  room  at  the  Ritz — ah,  so  few  months  ago, 
but  now  as  though  it  always  had  been — I  knew  that  des- 
tiny had  led  me  to  my  final  trysting:  that  a  life  spent  in 
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the  search  of  beauty  and  love  had  come,  like  a  circle,  back 
to  its  beginning :  that  the  great,  the  perfect,  the  only  true 
love  of  my  life,  was  that  matchless  jewel,  my  first  love. 
God  grant  that  my  miserable  best  of  adoration  may  make 
me  worthy  of  its  re-bestowal.     I  love  my  wife. 

"In  the  end.  Old  One,  to  thee  my  deepest  love.  Of  all 
men,  thou  and  I  have  cleaved  together.  Ethel  joins  me  in 
the  wish,  that  such  great  happiness  as  has  come  to  us,  may 
soon  be  thine  as  well. 

"ROMER." 

For  a  moment  a  spell  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  all 
of  them.  Val's  eyes  were  moist  but  tender,  Isaac  intro- 
spective, and  Enid — 

"Poor  Ethel,"  she  said. 

"Poor  Ethel?"  Val  repeated.  "What  do  you  mean, 
poor  Ethel?" 

"You  know  perfectly  well,  Val,  dear,  it's  a  pose.  It 
won't  last." 

"Oh,  come!"  he  defended.  "You  don't  know  old 
Romer.  Ethel  was  the  one  woman,  the  great  love  of  his 
life." 

Enid  smiled  and  turned  as  though  in  appeal  to  Isaac. 

"Ah!  the  great  love  is  so  rare,"  the  little  Jew  spoke 
reverently.  "The  love  that  lies  deeper  than  passion  and 
desire.  That  surpasses  even  friendship.  Rare,  indeed! 
Still  one  such  I  have  known,"  he  smiled.  "I  have  seen  it 
with  these  eyes.  And  I  am  greatly  honored."  He  came 
and  stood  before  them,  held  out  his  hands,  one  to  each. 

"You  dear  man,"  Enid  pressed  the  dark  fingers. 
She  rose  quickly  and  added  almost  gayly,  "Come,  Val, 
both  of  you  shall  take  me  home.  It's  the  last  time.  When 
next  you  come  here,  Isaac,  this  will  be  my  home,  too. 
What  is  it,  Val,  your  old  Persian  poet  says : 

In  the  Beloved's  Street,  I  lost  my  heart." 
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"London  Terrace,  eh?"  Val  smiled  and  slipped  his  arm 
about  her:  "London  Terrace,"  he  piped  in  his  ridiculous 
high-pitched  voice.  "Nice  old  houses.  Always  wanted  to 
live  in  one  of  them." 
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